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PART I. 

Of the Propriety of Action. 
Confining of three Se&ions. 

SECTION L 

Of the Sense of Propriety* 


C It A P. I. 

Of Sympathy* 

H O W feltifh foever man may befuppof- 
ed, there are evidently lonie principles 
in his nature, which intereft him in the for¬ 
tune Ox others, and render their happinefs 
neceffary to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleafure of feeing it* Of 
this kind is pity or compaflion, thc°emotion 
which we feel for the mifery of others, 
* ^ when 





Of Propriety. Part I. 
hen we either lee it, or are made to conceive 
it in a very lively manner. That we often de¬ 
rive forrow from the l’orrow of others is a 
matter of fact too obvious to require any in- 
ftances to prove it; for this fentiment, like 
all the other original palfions of human na¬ 
ture, is by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane, though they perhaps may feel it 
with the moll exquifite fenfibility. The 
grcateft ruffian, the moil; hardened violator 
of the laws of fociety, is not altogether 
without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feel, we can form no idea of 
the manner in which they are affeded, but by 
conceiving what we ourlelves Ihould feel in 
the like fituation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long as we ourfelves are at 
our cafe, our fenfes will never inform us of 
what he fullers. They never did and never 
can carry us beyond our own perfons, and it is 
by the imagination only that we can form any 
conception of .what are his fenfutions. Nei¬ 
ther can that faculty help us to this any other 
way, than by reprefen ting to us what would 
he our own, if we were in his cafe. It is the 
imprefiions of our own fenfes only, not thofe 
of his, which our imaginations .copy. By 
the imagination we place ourfelves in his fi¬ 
tuation, we conceive ourfelves enduring all 
the fame torments, we enter as ,it were into 
his body and become in forrte meafurehim, and 
thence form fomc idea of his fcnfiiticns, and 
even feel fomething which, though weaker 

in 
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is not altogether unlike them 


% 


agonies, when they are thus brought 


home to ouffelves, when We have thus adopt¬ 
ed and made them our own, begin at iaft to 
affeft us, and we then tremble and fhuddcr at 
the thought of what he feels. For as to be in 
pain or diftrefs of arty kind excites the moll 
excefiive l'orrow, fo to conceive or to ima<nne 
that we are in it, excites fome degree of^the 
fame emotion, in proportion to the vivacity of 
dulnefs of the conception. 

That this is the fourceof our Fellow-feeling 
for the miferyof others, that it is by chang¬ 
ing places in fancy with the futferef,' that wo 
come either to conceive or to be afte&ed by 
what he feels, may be demonftrated by many 
obvious obfervations, if it fhould not bo 
thought lufficiently evident of itlelf. When 
we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fill up¬ 
on the leg or arm of another perfon, we na¬ 
turally fhrink and draw back our own leo- or 
our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in fome mealure, ‘ and are hurt by it as well 
as the fufferer. The inob, when they are 
gazing at a dancer on the Hack rope, natural¬ 
ly writhe and twill arid balance their own bo¬ 
dies, as they fee him do, and as they feel that 
they themfelveS mull do if in his iituation. 
Perfons of delicate fibres and a weakconftitu* 
lion of body, complain that in looking on the 
fores and ulcers which are exp 0 f c d by%>ga ari 

m the ftreets, they arc apt to feel ah itbniiw 
or unealy legation in the correfpondent pad 
ot their own bodies; The horrof which they 

B 2 
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conceive at the nailery of thofe wretches af- 
fedls that particular part in themfelves more 
than any other ; becaufe that horror arifes frpm 
conceiving what they themfelves would fuffer, 
if they really were the wretches whom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular part 
in themfelves was adtually affe&ed in the fame 
miferable manner. The very force of this 
conception is fufficient, in their feeble frames, 
to produce that itching or uneafy fenfation 
complained of. Men of the moll robull make, 
oblerve that in looking upon fore eyes they of¬ 
ten feel a very fenfible forenefs in their own, 
which proceeds from the fame reafon; that 
organ being in theftrongeft man more delicate 
than any other part of the body is in the 
weakeH. 


,<SL 


Neither is it thofe circumilances only, 
which create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paffion 
which arifes from any objed in the perfon 
principally concerned, an analagous emotion 
iprings up, at the thought of his iituation, 
in the bread of every attentive fpedator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tra¬ 
gedy or romance who intereft us, is as lincere 
as our grief for their dilfrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real than 
that with their happinefs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe faithful friends 
who did not defert them in their-difficulties ; 
and we heartily go along with their refentment 
again ft thole perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them. In every 

pal- 
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/paffion of which the mind of man is fufcep- 
tible, the emotions of the by-ftander always 
correfpond to what, by bringing the cafe home 
to himfelf, he imagines, fliould be the fenti- 
ments of the fufferer. 

Pity and compaffion are words appropriated 
to fignify our fellow-feeling with theforrow of 
others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the fame, may now, how¬ 
ever, without much impropriety, be made ufe 
of to denote our Idlow-feeling with any 
pailion whatever. 

Upon fome occafxons fympathy njay leem to 
arile meerly from the view of a certain emo¬ 
tion in another perfon. The paffions, upon 
fome occahons, may feem to be transfufed 
from one man to another, inftantaneoufly, 
and antecedent to any knowledge of what ex¬ 
cited them in the perfon principally concern¬ 
ed. Grief and joy, for example, llrongly ex- 
preiTed in the look and gc (lures of anyone, at 
once affedt the fpedlator with fome degree of 
a like painful or agreeable emotion. j\ 
fmiling face is, to every, body that fees it a 
chcarful objed ; as a forrowful counte¬ 
nance, on the other hand, is a melancholy one. 

This, however* docs not hold • univerfally 
or with regard to every pailion. There are 
fome paflions of which the exprefiions excite 
no fort of fympathy, but before we arc ac¬ 
quainted with what gave occafion to them 
lcrve rather to difguft and provoke us a «ttinft 
them. The furious behaviour of an anery 
man 1S mor e likely to c-xafperate us agamlf 
1 ^ 3 him- 
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/himfclf than again ft his enemies. As we are 
unacquainted with his provocation, we can¬ 
not bring his cafe home to ourfelves, nor con¬ 
ceive any thing like the paffions which it ex¬ 
cites. But we plainly fee what is the fituation 
of thole with whom he is angry, and to what 
violence they may be expofed from fo enraged 
an adverlary. \Ve readily, therefore, fympa- 
thize with their fear or refentment, and are 
immediately difpofed to take party againfl the 
plan from whom they appear to be in fo much 
danger. 

It the yery appearances of grief and joy in- 
fpire us with fome degree of the like emo¬ 
tions, it is becaufc they fuggefl to us the ge¬ 
neral idea of feme good or bad fortune that 
lias befallen the perfon in whom we obferve 
them : and in thefe paUions this is fufficient to 
have fome little influence upon us. The ef¬ 
fects 01 grief and joy terminate in the perfon 
w h° thofe emotions, of which the ex- 
preflions do not, like thofe of refentment, fug- 
gcfl to us the idea of any other perfon for 
whom we are concerned, and whofe interefts 
are oppofite to his. The general idea of good 
or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome conr 
pern for the perfon who has met with it, but 
the general idea of provocation excites no 
fympathy with the anger of the man who has 
received it. Nature, it feems, teaches us to 
->e more averfe to enter into this pailion, and, 
t'f. informed of its cuufe, to he difpofed rather 
t;L:c part againfl it. 
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Even our fympathy with the grief or joy cf 
another, before we arc informed of the caufe 
of either, is always extremely imperfeft. 
General lamentations, which exprefs nothing 
but the anguifh of the fnfferer, create rather 
a curiofity to enquire into his fituation, along 
with fome difpplition to fympathize with him, 
than any aftua ft* mpathy that is very fenfihle. 
The firfh quedion which we alk is. What has 
befallen you ? ’Till this he anfwered, tho’ we 
are uneaiy both from the vague idea of his 
misfortune, and dill more from torturing 
ourfelves with conjeftures about what it may 
be, yet our fellow-teeling is not very con- 
fiderable. 
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Sympathy, therefore, does not arife lo 
much from the view of the paffion, as front 
that of the fituation which excites it. We 
fometimes feel for another, a paflion of \vhieh 
he himlelf. feems to be altogether incapable; 
becaufe when we put ourfelves in his cafe, that 
paflion ariies in our bread from the imagina¬ 
tion, though it does not in his from the reali¬ 
ty. We blulh for the impudence and rude- 
nefs of another, though He himfelf appears to 
have no fenfe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour j becaufe we cannot help feeling 
with what confufion we ourfelves (liould be 
covered, had we behaved in lb abfurd a, man¬ 
ner. 

Of all the calamities to which the condition 
of mortality expofes mankind, the lols of rea- 
fon appears, to thole who have the lead fpa>rk 
til humanity, by fir the mod dreadful, and 
^ 4 they 
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ythey behold that I aft ftage of human wretch- 
ednefs with deeper commiferation than any 
other. But the poor wretch, who is in it, 
laughs and fings perhaps, and is altogether in- 
fenlible of his own mifery. The anguifh 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
of fuch an objeCt, cannot be the reflection of 
any fentiment of the fuftcrer. The compaf- 
f on of the fpe&ator muft arife altogether from 
tne confideration of what he himfelf would 
feel if he was reduced to the fame unhappy li- 
tuation, and, what perhaps is impofhble, was 
at the fame time able to regard it with his pre- 
fcnt reaion and judgment. 

What arc the pangs of a mother when flic 
hears the moanings of her infant that during' 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels ? In her idea of what it fuffers, flie 
joins,, to its real helpleffncfs, her own confci- 
outncls of that helpleflneis, and her own ter¬ 
rors ror the unknown coiifecpiences of its dif- 
order j and out of all thefe forms, for her own 
forrow, the mod: complete image of mifery 
and did refs. The infant, however, feels on¬ 
ly the uncafincfs of the prefent inftant, which 
can never he great. With regard to the future 
it is perfectly fecure, and in its thought- 
lednefs and want of forefight poflefies an 
antidote againfl fear and anxiety, the great 
tormentors of the human bread:, from which 
teafon and philofophy will in vain attempt 
to defend it when it grows up to.a man. 

We jympathize even with the dcad> and 
tne-.'/..•king what is of real importance in 
* their 
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.eir frtuation, that awful futurity which 
awaits them, we are chiefly affctted by thofe 
circumftances which ftrike our fenfcs, but can 
have no influence upon their happinefs. It 
is miferable, we think, to be deprived of the 
light of the fun; to be fhut out from life 
and converfation; to be laid in the cold 
grave a prey to corruption and the reptiles of 
the earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in a little* time 
from the affections and almoft from the me¬ 
mory of their deareft friends and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 
much for thofe who have l'uft'ered fo dread¬ 
ful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling feems doubly due to them now when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body : and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own mifery, artificially to keep alive our me¬ 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can afford them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their cala¬ 
mity; and to think that all we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diftrefs, the regret, the love and the lamenta¬ 
tions of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ferves only to exafperate our fenle of 
their mifery. The happinefs of the dead 
however, raoft afluredly, is affeCted by none 
oi thefe circumftances; nor is it the thought 
of thefe things which can ever difturb the 
profound iecurity of their repofe. The idea 
of that dreary and endlels melancholy, which 

the 
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the fancy naturally afcribes to their condition, 
arifes altogether'from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, 
our own conloioulncls of that change, from 
our putting ourfelves in their fituation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to 
fay fo, our own living fouls in their inani- 
nited bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this caie. It is 
from this very illufion of the imagination, that 
the forefight of our own difiblution is fo ter¬ 
rible to us, and that the idea of thole circum¬ 
stances, which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us miferable 
while we are alive. And irom thence anles 
one of the moft important principles in hu¬ 
man nature, the dread of dcatn, the great 
poifon to the happincis, but the great reftraint 
upon the injuftice of mankind, which, while 
it afflidts and mortifies the individual, guards 
and protects the fociety. 


C H A P. II. 

Of the Pleafufe of mutual Sympathy. 

B UT whatever may be the caufe of fym- 
pathy, or however it may be excited, 
nothing picafes us more than to obferve in 
oilier men a fqtyow-fee ling with all the emo¬ 
tions of our own brealt; nor are-we ever lb 
much il locked as by the appearance of the 

contrary. 
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ontrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing 
all our fcntiments from certain refinements 
of felf-love, think themfelves at no lots to ac¬ 
count, according to their own principles, 
both for this pleafure and this pain. Man] 
fay they, conlcious of his own weaknefs and 
of the need which he has for the affillance of 
others, rejoices whenever he oblerves that 
they adopt his own paflions, becaufe he is 
then allured of that alMance; and grieves 
whenever he obferves the contrary, becaufe 
he is then allured of their opposition. But 
both the pleafure and the pain are always felt 
fo inllantaneoully, and often upon fuc'h fri 
volons occafions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any f uc h 
felf-interefted confideration. A man is mor 
tilled when, after having endeavoured to di¬ 
vert the company, he looks round and fees 
that no-body laughs at his jefts but himfelf 
On the contrary, the mirth or the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correfpondence of their fentiments with his 
own as the greatell; applayie. 

Neither does his pleafure feem to arife al 

together from the additional vivacity which 
h.s mirth may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 

f "u when lle milfe tllis pleafure 
.hough both the one and the other, ,f 0 doubt’ 

do in feme meafure When we have read 1 
book or po® to often that we can no Ion J 
1H an y nmufement m reading it by ourfchS 
We can (till take pleafure in°readi,,g [t ^ 

companion. 
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companion. To him it has all the graces of 
novelty) we enter into the furpfize and 
admiration which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is no longer capable of exciting 
in us) we confider all the ideas which it pre- 
fents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
to ourfelves, and we are amufed by lympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we fhould be 
vexed if he did not feem to be entertained 
with it, and we could no longer take any 
pleafure in reading it to him. It is the fame 
cafe here. The mirth of the company, po 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
filence, no doubt, difappoints us. But though 
this may contribute both to the pleafure 
which we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 
no means the foie caufe of either) and this 
correlpondencc of the fentiments of others 
•with our own appears to be a caufe of plea¬ 
fure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man¬ 
ner. The fympathy, which my friends ex- 
prefs with my joy, might, indeed, give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy) but that 
which they exprefs with my grief could give 
me nonc ? if it ferved only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, however, enlivens joy 
and alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by pre- 
fenting another fource of latisfa&ion) and 
it alleviates grief by iniinuating into the 
heart a!mod the only agreeable fenfation 

which 
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'fvhich it is at that time capable of re¬ 
ceiving. 

It is to be obferved accordingly, that we 
are ftill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeablc than our agreeable 
paffions, that we derive ftill more fatisfadtion 
from their fympathy with the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we are 
ftill more (hocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perfon to whom they 
can communicate the caufe of their forrow ? 
Upon his fympathy they l'eem to dilburthen 
themfelves of apart of their diftrefs: he is 
not improperly (aid to (hare it with them. He 
not only feels a forrow of the (lime kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri¬ 
ved a part of it to himfelf, what he feels feems 
to alleviate the weight ol what they feel. 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in fome 
meafure renew their grief. They awaken 
in their memory the retnernbranee of thole 
circumftunces which occafton their affliction. 
Their tears accordingly flow fafter than before, 
and they are apt to abandon themfelves to all 
the weaknefs of forrow. They take plea- 
fure, however, in all this, and, it is evident 
are fenfibly relieved by it; becaufe the ftyeet- 
nefs of his fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs of that forrow, which, in or¬ 
der to excite this fympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft inlblt 
on the contrary, which can be offered to the 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 

their 
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their calamities. To feem not to be affected 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
of politenefs; but not to wear a ferious coun¬ 
tenance when they tell us their afflictions, is 
real and grofs inhumanity. 

Love is an agreeable; refentment, a difagree- 
able, paffion : and accordingly we are not half 
lb anxious that our friends fliould adopt our 
friendfhips, as that they fliould enter into our 
refentments. We can forgive them though 
they feem to be little affedted with the favours 
which v/e may have received, but lofe all 
patience if they feem indifferent about the in¬ 
juries-which may have been done to us : nor 
are we half fo angry with them for not enter¬ 
ing into our gratitude, as for not fympa- 
thifing with our refentment. They can eaffly 
avoid being friends to our friends, but can 
hardly avoid being enemies to thofe with 
whom we are at variance. We feldom re- 
fent their being at enmity with the firft, 
though upon that account we may fometimeS 
affedl to make an aukward quarrel with them ; 
but we quarrel with them in good earneft if 
they live in friendfhip with the laft. The 
agreeable pafflons of love and joy can fatisfy 
and fupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleafure. The bitter and painful emotions of 
grief and refentment more ftrongly require the 
healing conlolation of fympathy. 

As the perfon who is principally interefled 
in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 
and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem 
to be pleafed when we are able to fympathize 

with 
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with him, and to be hurt when we are unable 
to do fo. We run not only to congratulate 
the fuccefsful, but to condole with the afflic¬ 
ted ; and the pleafure which we find in the 
the conversation of one whom in all the pafi- 
lions of his heart we can entirely Sympathize 
with, Seems to do more than compensate the 
painfulnels of that forrow with which the 
view of his fituation affects us. On the con¬ 
trary, it is always difagreeable to feel that 
we cannot Sympathize with him, and inftead 
of being pleafed with this exemption from 
Sympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that we 
cannot lhare his uneafinefs. If W e hear a 
perfon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel, can produce no 
fuch violent effect upon us, we arc lhocked 
at his grief j and, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it, call it pufillanimity and vveaknefs 
It gives us the Spleen, on the other hand, to 
lee another too happy or too much., elevated 
as we call it, with any little piece of good for¬ 
tune. We are difobligeih even with his jov, 
and, becaufe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We arc even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it deferves • 
that is, than we feel that we ourfelves could 
laugh at it. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the manner in which we judge of the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of the affections of other 
men, by their concord or diffonance with our 
own. 


W IIE N the original paftions of the 
perfon principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the fympathetic emo¬ 
tions of the Ipedator, they neceftarily appear 
to this laft juft and proper, and fuitable to 
their objeds; and, on the contrary, when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to himfclf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceftarily appear to him unjuft 
and improper, and unfuitable to the caufes 
which excite them. To approve of the paf- 
fions of another, therefore, as fuitable to 
their objeds, is the fame thing, as to obferve 
that we entirely fympathize with them ; and 
not to approve of them as fuch, is the lame 
thing as to obferve that we do not entirely 
fympathize with them. The man who re¬ 
lents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obferves that I relent them precifely as he 
does, neceftarily approves of my refentment. 
The man whole fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot, but admit the reafonablenefs of 
my forrow. He who admires the fame poem, 
or the fame pidure, and admires them exad- 
ly as I do, muft furely allow the juftnefs of 

7 my 
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Any admiration. He who laughs at the fame 
joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perfon who upon thefe different 
occafions, cither feels no fuch emotion as that 
which I feel, or feels none that bears any pro- 
portion to mine, cannot avoid difop proving 
my fentiments on account of their diffonance 
with his own. If my animolity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor- 
refpond to ; if my grief exceeds what his 
moll tender companion can go along with ; 
if my admiration is either too high or too 
low to tally with his own; if J laugh loud 
and heartily when he only fmiles, or, on the 
contrary, only fmile when he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all thele cafes, as foon as he 
comes from confidering the objedt, to obferve 
how I am affedted by it, according as there 
is more or lefs di(proportion between his fen¬ 
timents and mine, I muff incur a greater or 
lefs degree of his approbation : and upon 
all Occafions his own fentiments are the 
ftandards and meafures by which he judges 
of mine. 

To approve of another man’s opinions is 
to adopt thofe opinions, and to adopt them is 
to approve of them. If the fame arguments 
which convince you convince me likewise I 
neceffarily approve of your convidfion ; au <j ^ 
they do not, I necefiarily difapprove of it • 
neither can I poffibly conceive that I fhould 
do the one without the other. To approve 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 

C others 
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others is acknowledged, by every body, to 
mean no more than to obferve their agreement 


or difagreement with our ov/n. But this is 

O 


equally the cafe with regard to our approba¬ 
tion or difapprobation of the fentiments or 
paflions of others. 

There are, indeed, fome cafes in which wq- 


feem to approve without any iympathy or cor- 
refpondence of fentiments, and in which, 
confequently, the fentiment of approbation, 
would feem to be different from the percep¬ 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us that even in thefe 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
kind. I fhall give an instance in tilings of a 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the, 
judgments of mankind arc lets apt to be pci — 
verted by wrong fyftems. We may often ap¬ 
prove of a jeft, and tliink the laughter of the 
company quite juft and proper, though we 
ourfelves do not laugh, becaule, perhaps, we 
are in a grave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objects. We 
have learned, however, from experience, what 
fort of pleafmtry is upon molt occalions capa¬ 
ble of making us laugh, and we obferve that 
this is one of that kind. We approve, there¬ 
fore, of the laughter of the company, and 
feel that it is natural and fuitable to its ob¬ 
ject j became, though in our prefent mood 
we cannot eafily enter into it, we are fenfiblc 
that upon raoft occalions we fhould very hear¬ 
tily ioin in it. 
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The fame thing often happens with regard 
oil __ a A _ & 


to all the other pafilons. A Granger paffes by 
us in the ftreet with all the marks of the 
decpeft affliction; and we are immediately 
told that he has juft received the news of the 
death of his father. It is impoffible that, in 
this cafe, we fhould not approve of his grief. 
Yet it may often happen, without any defect 
of humanity on our part, that, fo far from 
entering into the violence of his forrow, we 
should fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are intirely unknown to us 
or we happen to be employed about other 
things, and do not take time to picture out in 
our imagination the different circumftances of 
diftrefs which muff occur to him. W e ] Klve 
learned, however, from experience, that fuch 
a misfortune naturally excites fuch a degree of 
forrow, and we know that if we took time to 
confider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we fhould, without doubt, moil f m 
cerely fympathize with him. It i s upon the 
conlciouinefs of this conditional fvmpathv 
that our approbation of his forrow is fnlii’ 



The fentiment or affe&ion of the 
from which any action proceeds, and 


upon 

which 
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^grtvhich its whole virtue or vice mud ultimate¬ 
ly depend, may be confidered under two dif¬ 
ferent afpedts, or in two different relations ; 
fird, in relation to the caufe which excites it, 
or the motive which gives occalion to it; and 
fecondly, in relation to the end which it pro- 
pofes, or the effedt which it tends to pro¬ 
duce. 

In the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, in the 
proportion or difproportion which the affec¬ 
tion feems to bear to the caufe or objedt which 
excites it, confids the propriety or improprie¬ 
ty, the decency or ungraccfulnefs of the con- 
fequent adtion. 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef- 
fedts which the affection aims at, or tends to 
produce, confids the merit or demerit of 
the adtion, (he qualities by which it is en¬ 
titled to reward, or is deferving of punilh- 
ment. 

PhiJofophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of affections, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
dand in to the caufe which excites them. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfon’s condudt, and of the fentitpents 
which diredted it, Ave condantly confide r them 
under both thefe afpedts. When we blamo 
in another man the exceffes of love, of grief, 
of refentment, we not only conf'.der the ruin¬ 
ous ededbs which they tend to produce, but 
the little occalion which was given for them. 
The merit of his favourite, we fay, is not fo 
great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful, his 

pro- 
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/provocation is not fo extraordinary, as tojuftify 
i'o violent a paffion. We fhould have indulged, 
we liiy ; perhaps, have approved of the vio¬ 
lence of his emotion, had the caufe been in 
any refpedt proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any af- 
fedion, as proportioned or difproportioned to 
the caufe which excites it, it is fcarce poflible 
that we fhould make ufe of any other rule or 
canon but the correfpondent affedion in our- 
felves. If, upon bringing the cafe home to 
our own bread:, we find that the fentiments 
which it gives occafion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we neceflarily approve of them 
as proportioned and l'uitable to their objeds • 
if otherwife, we neceflarily difapprove of them' 
as extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meafure 
by which he judges of the like faculty in ano¬ 
ther. I judge of your light by my fiwht 
your ear by my car, ofyour reason by m y 
reafon, of your refentment by my refentment 
of your love by my love. I neither have’ 
nor can have, any other way of judging about 
them. 


CHAP. IV. 

The fame fubjeSt continued . 

W E may judge of the propriety or im¬ 
propriety of the fentiments of ano 
ier P erlon b y &eir correfpondence or dila 
C 3 greemen 
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feement with our own, upon two different 
occafions; either, firfir, when the o'ojedts which 
excite them are confidered without any pe¬ 
culiar relation, either to ourfelves or to the 
perfon whofe fentiments we judge of; or, 
lccondly, when they are confidered as pecu¬ 
liarly affedting one or other of us. 

i. With regard to thofe objects which are 
confidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourfelves or to the perfon whofe fentiments 
we judge of; whenever his fentiments intirely 
correfpond with our own, we afcribe to him 
the qualities of tafte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the grcatnefs of a 
mountain, the ornaments of a building, the 
expreffion of a pidturc, the compofition of a 
difcourfe, the conduct of a third perfon, the 
proportions of different quantities and num¬ 
bers the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerfe is perpetually exhi¬ 
biting, with the fecret wheels and fprings 
which produce them ; all the general fubjedts 
of fcience and tafte, are what we and our 
companions regard, as having no peculiar re¬ 
lation to either of us. We both look at them 
from the fame point of view, and we have 
no occafion for fympathy, or for that imagi¬ 
nary change of fituations from which it arifes, 
in order to produce, with regard to thefe the 
moft p-rfedt harmony of fentiments and af- 
fedtions. If, notwithftanding, we are often 
differently aftedlcd, it arifes cither from the 
different degrees of attention, which our dif¬ 
ferent habits of life allow us to cove csilly to 
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the feveral parts of thofe complex objedts, or 
from the different degrees of natural acute- 
nefs in the faculty of the mind to which they 
are add relied. ^ 

When the fentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafy, and in which* 
perhaps, we never found a fingle perfon who 
differed from us, though we, no doubt, mud 
approve of them, yet he feems to deferve no 
praiie or admiration on account of them 
But when they not only coincide with our 
own, but lead and diredt our own j when in 
forming them he appears to have attended 
to many things which we had overlooked 
and to have adjufted them to all the various 
circumftances of their objedts j we not 01 1 
approve of them, but wonder and are f ur _ 
prifed at their uncommon and unexpedted 
acutcnefs and comprehenfivenefs, anc j 1 . 
appears to deferve a vety high degree of ad! 
miration and applaufe. For antsmk*#.-. ~ 
heightned by wonder and furprife, conifituTes 
the fentiment which is, properly called J 
miration, and of which applaufe is the n ' 
tural expreffion. The decifion of the man 
who judges that exquifite beauty is preferable 
to the groffeil deformity, or that twice two 
are equal to four , mull certainly be approved 
of by all the world, but will not, fureh i 
much admired It is the acute and delicate 
difeernment of the man of taftc Av b !rr 
tinguilhes the minute, and 
dtftcrences of beauty and deformity . it & 
C 4 comprehenfive 
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bmprehcnfive accuracy of the experienced 
mathematician, who unravels, with eafe, the 
moft intricate and perplexed proportions •, -it 
is the great leader in fcience and tafte, the 
man who dire&s and conduds our own fen- 
timents, the extent and fuperior juflnefs of 
whole talents aftonilh us with wonder and 
furprife, who excites cur admiration and 
leems to delerve our applaufe : and upon this 
foundation is grounded the greater part of the 
praife which is bellowed upon w'hat are called 
the intclledual virtues. 


The utility ol thofe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firft recommends them to 
us; and, no doubt, the confideration of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, however, we ap¬ 
prove of another man's judgment, not as 
lomething ufeful, but as right, as accurate, 
as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is 
evident we attribute thofe qualities to it for 
no other reafon but becaufe we find that it 
agrees with our own. Talle, in the fame 
manner, is originally approved of, not as ufe- 
fuJ, but as juft, as delicate and as precifcly 
fuited to its objedt. The idea of the utility of 
all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after¬ 
thought, and not what £rft recommends them 
to our approbation. 

2 . With regard to thofe objedls, which 
;>fFcin a particular manner either ourfelves 
or the perfon whole fentiments we-judge of, 
.n is at once more difficult to preferve this har¬ 
mony and correipondtncc, and at the fame 
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ittie, vaitly more important. My compa¬ 
nion does not naturally look upon the miV- 
fortune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the fame point 
of view in which I confider them. They af- 
fett me much more nearly. We do not 
view them from the fame ftation, as we do 
a picture, or a poem, or a fyftem of philo- 
fophy, and are, therefore, apt to be very dif¬ 
ferently affeded by them. But I can much 
more eafily overlook the want of this corre- 
fpondence of fentiments with regard to luch 
indifferent objeds as concern neither me nor 
my companion, thart with regard to what 
mterefts me fo much as the misfortune that 
has befallen me, or the injury that has bee„ 
done me. Though you defpife that pifture 
or that poem, or even that fyftem of phi* 
lofophy, which I admire, there is little dan" 
ger of our quarrelling upon that account" 
Is either of us can reafonably be much 
relied about them. They ought all of them 
to be matters of great indifference to us both - 
fo that, though our opinions may beop D0 f,t/ 
our affedions may ftill be verV neTrfy & 
fame. But it is quite otherwife with regard 
to thofe objeds by which either you or f „ 
particularly affcded. Though your iud ? 
ments in matters of fpeculation, though your 
fentiments in matters of tafte am 7 
pofite to mine, I can eafily overlook^ ° p " 
pofition , and if I have any dey e of * ° P ' 
I may ftill find feme enLaf „* '' mper - 
convcrfation, even upon &*%?£££ 
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But if you have either no fellow-feeling for 
the misfortunes I have met with,, or none 
that bears any proportion to the grief which 
diflradts me; or if you have eithei no indig¬ 
nation at the injuries I have fullered, or none 
that bears any proportion to the refentment 
which tranfports me, we can no longer con 7 
verfe upon thefe fubjefts. We become in¬ 
tolerable to one another. I can neither fup- 
poit your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my violence and paffion, and 
I am enraged at your cold infeniibility and 
want of feeling. 

In all fuch cafes, that there may be fome 
correspondence of fen'timents between the 
fnedtator and the perfon principally concern¬ 
ed, the fpe&ator mufl', firft of all, endea¬ 
vour, as much as he can, to put himfelf in 
the fituation of the other, and to bring home 
to himfelf every little circumflance of diftrefs 
which can poffibly occur to the fuiierer. He 
mtift adopt the whole cafe of his companion 
with all its minuteft incidents ; and llrive to 
render, as perfeft as poffible, that imaginary 
change of iituation upon which his iympathy 
is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of 
the fpedfator will ftill be very apt to fall fhort 
of the violence of what is felt by the Suf¬ 
ferer. Mankind, though naturally Sympa¬ 
thetic, never conceive, for what has befallen 
another, that degree of paffion which natu¬ 
rally animates (he perfon principally con- 
Thar imaginary change of fituation, 
heir f mnathy is f unded, is 

but 
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^ momentary. The thought of their own 


uil . 1 ill uiougnr or their own 

fafety, the thought that they themfelves are 
not really the furferers, continually intrudes 
Jtfelr upon them ; and though it does not 
hinder them from conceiving a paffion fome- 
what analogus to what is felt by the fufferer, 
hinders them from conceiving any thino- that 
approaches to the fame degree of violence. 
The perfon .principally concerned is feniible 
of this, and, at the fame time, paffionately 
defires a more compleat fympathy. He lonre 
for that relief which nothing can afford him 
but the entire concord of the affections of the 
fpedators with his own. To fee the emotions 
of their hearts, in every refped, beat time 
to hi- own, in the violent and difagreeable 
paifions, conftitutes his foie confolation 
hut he can only hope to obtain this by lower¬ 
ing his paffion to that pitch, in which the 
fpe&ators are capable of going * along with 
him He muff flatten, if I may be atlowed 
to % fo, the fharpnefs of its natural tone " in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotions of thofe who are 
W What they fed, W S 1 , indeed ^ 
be in fomc refpedts, different from what he 
feels and compaffion can never be exactly 
the fame with original forrow ; becaufe the 
fecre. confcicufnefs that the change of f * 

.ons, from which the fympathetic fentiment 
ants, is hut imaginary, not only lowers it 
in degree but, m lomc meafurc, varies h in 

Nation* T? V ? ‘ * ^ diffcrent ntodifi- 
' 11,e ‘ e tvvo teahments, however. 
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may, It is evident, have fuch a correfpon- 
dence with one another, as is fuflicient ior 
the harmony of fociety. Though they will 
newer be unifons, they may be concords, and 
this is all that is wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the fpedators to aflumfe the circum- 
ftances of the perfon principally concerned, 
fo fire teaches this laft in fome meafure to af- 
fume thofe of the fpedators. As they are 
continually placing themfelves in his fitu'a- 
tion, and thence conceiving emotions ftmilar 
to what he feels ; fo he is as conftantly plac¬ 
ing himfelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
fome degree of that coolnefs about his own 
fortune, with which he is fenfible that they 
will view it. As they are conftantly confi- 
dering what they themfelves would feel, if 
they adually were the fufferers, fo he is as 
conftantly led to imagine in what manner he 
•would be affeded if he was only one of the 
fped:ators of his own lituation. As their 
Sympathy makes them look at it, in fome 
meafure, with his eyes, fo his fympathy 
makes him look at it, in fome meafure, with 
theirs, efpecially when in their prefence and 
ading under their obfervation : and as the 
refteded paflion, which he thus conceives, is 
much weaker than the original one, it ne- 
ceftarily abates the violence of what he felt be¬ 
fore hecame intotheirprefence, before he began 
to recoiled in what manner they 'sVould be af¬ 
feded by it, and to view his lituation in this 
candid and impartial light. 

The 
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he mind, therefore, is rarely fo difturb- 
but that the company of a friend will 
reftore it to fome degroe of tranquillity and 
fedatenefs. The bread is, in fome meafure, 
calmed and composed the moment we come 
mto Ins picicnce. We are immediately put 
in mind of the light in which he will view, 
our fituation, and we begin to view it our- 
felves in the fame light; for the effedl of 
lympathy is iuflantaneous. We expcdt lefs 
fympathy from a common acquaintance than 
from a friend: we cannot open to the former 
all thofe little circumftances which we can 
unfold to the latter: we allume, therefore 
more tranquillity before him, and endeavour 
to fix our thoughts upon thole general out¬ 
lines of our fituation which he is vvil]i nfr / 
confider. We expcdt dill iefs lympathy from 
an aflembly of drajigers, and we alfonic 
therefore, dill more tranquillity before them' 
and always endeavour to bring nown our pafTioa 
to that pitch, which the particular company w > 
are in may be expedted to go along with. 
Nor is this only an aflqmed appearance • j 
if we are at all matters of oAf(elves, the"nr/ 
lenpe of a mere acquaintance will really com" 
pole us, dill more than that of a friend . , I 

Hat of an affcmbly of (hangers (till more tlvm 
that of an acquaintance. Ulau 

Society and converfation, therefore, arcth- 
mod powenul remedies for relWin. t Cmil 
to to tranqui lity, if, 4t ai)y t | n ‘™ 

unfortunately loft it, as well a “ A, “ , h “ 
prefeniatim of that equal and W “ 
which » to neceffary to felf-fatislhai™ and 

enjoyment. 
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enjoyment. Men of retirement and fpecula- 
tion, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene¬ 
rality, and a-nicer fenfe of honour, yet fel- 
dom poffefs that equality of temper which 
is fo common among men of the world. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the amiable and refpeclable virtues. 

U PON thefe two different efforts, upon 
that of the fpedtator to enter into the 
fentiments of the perfon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the fpe&ator can go along with, are founded 
two different fets of virtues. The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefcenfion and indulgent humanity, 
are founded upon the one : the great, the 
awful and refpedtable, the virtues of lelf- 
denial, of felf-government, of that command 
of the paflions which fubjedts all the move¬ 
ments of our nature to what our own dignity 
and honour, and the propriety of our own 
conduift require, take their origin from the 
other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whofe 
sympathetic heart feems to re-echo all the 
entiments of thole with whom he converfes, 
who grieves for their calamities, who refents 

their 
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^Keir injuries, and who rejoices at their good 
fortune ! When we bring home to ourlblves 
the fituation of his companions, we enter 
into their gratitude, and feel what confolation 


they rauft derive from the tender fympathv 
of fo affectionate a friend. And for a con¬ 
trary reafon, how difagreeable does he appear 
to be, whofe hard and obdurate heart feels 
for himfelf only, but is altogether infeniible 
to the happinefs or mifery of others ! \V e 
enter, in this cafe too, into the pain which 
his prefence muft give to every mortal with 
whom he converfes, to thofe efpecially with 
whom we are molt apt to fympathize, the 
unfortunate and. the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do we feel in the conduit of thole 
who, in their own cafe, exert that recollec¬ 
tion and felf-command which conllitute the 
dign i ty ofevery paflion, and which b ring it do w n 
to what others can enter into. We are dif- 
gnfted with that clamorous grief, which 
without any delicacy, calls upon our compac¬ 
tion with iighs and tears and importunate la~ 
mentations. But we reverence that referved 
that filent and majeftic forrow, which d if co¬ 
vers itfelf only in the fwelling of the eyes, ip 
the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diftant, but affedling, coldnefs of the 
whole behaviour. It impofes the like fil ence 
upon us. We regard it with refpedful at 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, left by any i mDrc _ 
pristy we lhould difturb that concerted tran- 
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quiliity,. 
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^v'quillity, which it requires fo great an effort 
to fupport. 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in 
the fame manner, when we indulge its fury 
• without check or reflraint, is, of all objeCts, 
the moft detellable. But we admire that 
noble and generous refentment which governs 
its purfuit of the greateft injuries, not by the 
ra^e which they are apt to excite in the bread 
of the fufferer,' but by the indignation which 
they naturally call forth in that of the impar¬ 
tial fpedtator; which allows no word, no 
gellure, to efcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would dictate ; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor defircs to infliCt any greater 
punilhment, than what every indifferent per- 
fon would rejoice to lee executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for others 
and little for ourfelves, that to rellrain our 
felfilh, and to indulge our benevolent af¬ 
fections, conftitutes the perfection of human 
nature ; and can alone produce among man¬ 
kind that harmony of fentiments and paffions 
in which confilts their whole grace and pro¬ 
priety. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourfelves is the great law of chrillianity, fo it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourfelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the fame thing, as our neighbour is ca¬ 
pable of loving us. 

As tafle and good judgment, when they 
are contidered as qualities which deferve praife 
and admiration, art luppofcd to imply a de¬ 
licacy 
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licacy of fentiment and an acutenefs of under- 
ftanding not comxnonly to be met with ; fo 
the virtues of fenfibility and felf-command 
are not apprehended to confift in the ordinary, 
but in the uncommon degrees of thofe qua¬ 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity re¬ 
quires, furely, a fenfibility, much beyond 
what is poffelTed by the rude vulgar of man¬ 
kind. The great and exalted virtue of mag¬ 
nanimity undoubtedly demands much more 
than that degree of fell-command, which the 
weakeft of njortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the common degree of the intellectual 
qualities, there is no abilities ; fo in the com¬ 
mon degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, fomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which rifes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues coniifl: in that degree of fenfibility 
which furprifes by its exquifite and unex¬ 
pected delicacy and tcndcrnels. The awful 
and rcfpcftable, in that degree of felf-com¬ 
mand which aftonifhes by its amazing fupe- 
riority over the moll; ungovernable paffions 
of human nature. 

There is, in this refpeft, a confiderable dif¬ 
ference between virtue and mere propriety ; 
between thofe qualities and actions which de¬ 
fend to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which limply defervt to be approved of. Up¬ 
on many occafions, to aft with the moft per¬ 
fect propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of fenfibility or 
felf-command which the molt worthless of 
D , mankind 
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mankind are pofleft of, and fometimes even 
that degree is not neceffary. Thus, to give a 
very low inftance, to eat when we are hungry, 
is certainly, upon ordinary dccafions, perfect¬ 
ly right and proper, and cannot mifs being 
approved of as fuch by every body. Nothing, 
however, could be more abfurd than to fay it 
was virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a 
confiderable degree of virtue in thofe actions, 
which fall fhort of the moft perfect propriety j 
becaufe they may ftill approach nearer to per¬ 
fection than could well be expeCted upon oc- 
cafions in which it was fo extremely difficult 
to attain it: and this is very often the cafe up¬ 
on thofe occafions which require the greateil 
exertions of felf-command. There are fome 
filiations which bear fo hard upon human 
nature, that the greateil degree of felf-go- 
vernment, which can belong to l'o imperfeCt 
a creature as man, is not able to {title, alto¬ 
gether, the voice of human weaknefs, or re¬ 
duce the violence of the paffions to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial fpec- 
tator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thofe cafes, therefore, the behaviour of 
the fufferer fall fhort of the moft perfect pro¬ 
priety, it may ftill deferve lbmc applaufe, and 
even, in a certain fenfe, may be denominated 
virtuous. It may ftill manifeft an effort of 
generofity and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men arc incapable j and though 
it fails of abfolute perfection, it may be a 
much nearer approximation towards perfec¬ 
tion. 
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yy tion, than what, upon fuch trying occafions 



is commonly either to be found or to be ex- 
peded. 

In cafes of this kind, when we are deter¬ 
mining the degree of blame or applaufe which 
feems due to any adion, we very frequently 
make ule of two different ftandards. The 
iirft is the idea of complete propriety and per 
fedion, which, in thofe difficult fixations 
no human condud ever did, or ever can come 
up to; and in comparifon with which the 
adions of all men muff for ever appear blamr- 
able and impeded. The fecond is the idea 
of that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfedion, which the adions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrive 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how 
far foever it may be removed from abfolute 
perfedion, feems to deferve applaufe j and 
whatever falls ffiort of it, to deferve blame 
is in the &me manner that vve iudve of 
the productions of all the arts which addrefs 
themfelves to the imagination. When 
critic examines the work of any of the <r reat 
mafters m poetry or painting, he may fome 
nmes examine it by an idea of perfedion 
in his own mind, which neither tW * 
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the common degree of excellence which is 
ufually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new meafure, 
it may often appear to deferve the higheft ap- 
plaufe, upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfection than the greater part of 
thofe works which can be brought into com¬ 
petition with it. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


Of the degrees of the different paflions which 
are confident with propriety. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T H E propriety of every paffion excited 
by objedts peculiarly related to our- 
felves, the pitch which the fpedtator can o- 0 
along with, muft lye, it is evident, in a cer¬ 
tain mediocrity. If the paffion is too high 
or if it is too low, he cannot enter into^it! 
Grief and refentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind thev 
are fo. They may likewife, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denominate 
the excefs, weaknefs, and fury: and we call 
the defedt, ftupidity, infenfibility, and want of 
fpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but are aftonifhed and confounded to fee 
them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the 
pointof propriety confifts, is differentin different 
paihons. It is high in fome, and low in others 
There are fome paffions which it is indecent to 
exp refs very ftrongly, even upon thofe occah- 

ons, m which it is acknowledged that we cannot 

avoid feeling them in the higheft degree. And 
^ 3 i there 
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there are others of which the ftrongeft ex- 
preffions are upon many occalions extremely 
graceful, even though the paffions themfelves 
do not, perhaps, arife fo ncceffarily. The 
•firft are thole paffions with which, for certain 
reafons, there is little or no fympathy : the 
fecond are thole with which, for other rea¬ 
fons, there is the greateft. And if we con¬ 
sider all the different paffions of human na¬ 
ture, we ffiall find that they are regarded as 
decent, or indecent, juft in proportion as man¬ 
kind are more or lefs difpofcd to fympathile 
with them. 


.<8L 


CHAP. I. 

Of the pajjwns which take their origin from 
the body . 

I. T T is indecent to exprefs any ftrong de- 
X gree of thofe paffions which arife from 
a certain iituation or dilpofition of the body; 
beeaufe the company, not being in the lame 
dilpofition, cannot be expc&ed to fympathile 
with them. Violent hunger, for example, 
though upon many occafions not only natural, 
ut unavoidable, is always indecent, and to 
j' Vor »ciouily is univerfally regarded, as a 
piece of il] manners. There is, however, 
ome degree of fympathy, even with hunger. 

1S a g reca ble to fee our companions eat with 
a goo appetite, and all expreffions of loathing 

are 
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^/are ofFenfive. The difpofition of body which 
is habitual to a man in health, makes his 
ftomach eafily keep time, if I may be allowed 
fo coarle an expreflion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can fympathife with 
the dill refs which exceffive hunger occafions 
when we read the defeription of it in the 
journal of a fiege, or of a fea voyage. We 
imagine ourfelves in the li.tuation of the fuf- 
ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief, 
the fear and conflernation, which muft ne- 
ceflarily diilrail them. We leel, ourfelves, 
fomc degree of thole pallions, and therefore 
fympathife with them : but as we do not 
grow hungry by reading the defeription, we 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be faid to 
fympathife with their hunger. 

It is the fame cafe with the pafiion by 
which nature unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the moft furious of all the pallions, 
all flrong expreflions of it are upon ever}' oc- 
cafion indecent, even between perfons in whom 
its mod: coinpleat indulgence is acknow¬ 
ledged by all laws, both human and divine, 
to be perfectly innocent. There feems, how¬ 
ever, to be forne degree of fympathy even 
with this palfion. To talk to a woman as we 
fhould to a man is improper : it is expected 
that their company Ihbuld infpire us with 
more gaiety, more pleafantry, and more at¬ 
tention j and an intire infenlibility to the fair 
fex, renders a man contemptible in feme mea- 
• fure even to the men. 

® 4 Such 
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Such is our averfion for all the appetites 
which take their origin from the body : all 
ftrong expreffions of them are loathfome and 
difagreeable. According to fome antient phi- 
lofophers, thefe are the paffions which we 
/hare in common with the *brutcs, and which 
having no connexion with the charadterifti- 
cal qualities of human nature, are upon that 
account beneath its dignity. But there are 
many other paflions which we /hare in com¬ 
mon with the brutes, fuch as refentment, 
natural affedtion, even gratitude, which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be fo brutal. 
The true caufe of the peculiar difguft which 
we conceive for the appetites of the body, 
when we fee them in other men, is that we 
cannot enter into them. To the perfon him- 
felf who feels them, as foon as they are gra¬ 
tified, the objedt that excited them ceales to 
be agreeable : even its prefence often becomes 
offenfive to him; he looks round to no purpofe 
for the charm which tranlportedhim the mo¬ 
ment before, and he can now as little enter 
into his own pallion as another perfon. When 
avc have dined, we order the covers to be re¬ 
moved ; and we ihonld treat in the fame man¬ 
ner the objedts of the moil ardent and paf- 
iionate defires, if they were the objedts of no 
other patfions but thofe which take their ori- 
S 111 *rom the body. 

, ^ le command of thofe appetites of the 
f ! 1 . - v c 0,1 dfts that virtue which is properly 
ca ed temperance. To reftrain them within 
t lolc bounds, which regard to health and for¬ 
tune 
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tune prefcribes, is the part of prudence. But 
to coniine them within thofe limits, which 
grace, which propriety, which delicacy, and 
modefty, require, is the office of temperance. 

2. It is for the lame realon that to cry out 
with bodily pain, how intolerable foever* ap¬ 
pears always unmanly and unbecoming; There 
is, however, a good deal of fympathv even 
with bodily pain. If, as has already been 
obferved, I lee aftroke aimed, and juft ready 
to fall upon the leg, or arm, of another per- 
lon, I naturally ftirink and draw back my own 
leg, or my own arm ; and when it does fall 
I feel it in ibme meafure, and am hurt bv it 
as well as the fuffercr. My hurt, however 
is, no doubt, cxceffively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent out-cry 
as I cannot go along with him, I never fail to 
defpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
pallions which take their origin front the 
body ; they excite either no fympathy at all^ 
or l'uch a degree of it, as is :dtcgether di('pro¬ 
portioned to the violence of what is felt- 
the futferer. ^ 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paffions 
which bike their origin from die imagina- 

J jf , fr ? n ' e , of botl y can be but 
little affefted by the alterations which are 

brought about upon that of my companion • but 
my imagination is more duftile, and mom 
readily affiimes, if I may % fo, 

and configuration of the imaginations P f 
thofe with whom I am familiar, a dif ° f 
pointment in love, or ambition,’ will upon 
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this account, call forth more fympathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thofe pafiions arife 
altogether from the imagination. The per- 
foil who has loft his whole fortune, if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he fuffers is from the imagination only, which 
reprefents to him the lofs of his dignity, ne- 
gled from his friends, contempt from his 
enemies, dependance, want, and mifery, com¬ 
ing faft upon him ; and we fympathife with 
him more ftrongly upon this account, becaufe 
our imaginations can more readily mould 
themfelves upon his imagination, than our 
bodies can mould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity than the lofs of a mif- 
trefs. It would be a ridiculous tragedy, how¬ 
ever, of which the cataftrophe was to turn 
upon a lofs of that kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, how frivolous foever it may 
appear to be, has given occafion to many a 
fine one. 

Nothing is fo fbon forgot as pain. 1 he 
moment it is gone the whole agony of it ie 
over, and the thought of it can no longer 
give us any fort of difturbance. We ourlclvcs 
cannot then enter into the anxiety and am 
guifh which we had before conceived. An 
unguarded word from a friend will occafion 
a more durable uneafinefs. The agony which 
this creates is by no means over with the 
word. What at firft d ; fturbs us is not the 
objeeft of the fenfes, but the idea of the ima¬ 
gination. As it is an idea, therefore, which 

occafion? 
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:cafions our uneafincfs, till time and other 
accidents have in fome meafure effaced it from 
our memory, the imagination continues to 
fret and rankle within, from the thought 
of it. 


Pain never calls forth any very lively lym- 
pathy unlefs it is accompanied with danger. 
We fympathife with the fear, though & not 
vvith the agony of the fufferer. Fear, how¬ 
ever, is a paffion derived altogether from the 
imagination, which reprefents, with an un¬ 
certainty and fluctuation that increafes our 
anxiety, not what we really feel, but what 
we may hereafter poflibly fuffer. The gout 
or the tooth-ach, though exquifitely painful* 
excite very little fympathy; more dangerous 
difeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheft. 

Some people faint and grow fick at the 
fight of a chirurgical operation, aiid that 
bodily pain which is occalioned by tearing the 
flelh, teems, in them, to excite the mod ex- 
ceflive fympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and diftinCl; manner, the pain 
which proceeds from an' external caute, than 

wc do that which antes from an internal dis¬ 
order. I can fcarce form an idea of the ago¬ 
nies of my neighbour when lie is tortured 
with the gout, or the ffonc j but I have the 

cleared conception of what he muff fufFer 

from an incifion, a wound, or a f ra /i,!n 
The chief caufe, however, why f uc h objects 
produce fuch violent effects upon us, is their 

novelty. 
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novelty. One who has been witnefs to a 
dozen diffedtions, and as many amputations, 
fees, ever after, all operations of this kind 
with great indifference,' and often with per¬ 
fect infenfibility. Though we have read or 
feen reprefented more than five hundred tra¬ 
gedies, we fhall feldorn feel fo entire an abate¬ 
ment of our fenfibility to the objects which 
they reprefent to us. 

In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite companion, by the repre- 
fentatkm of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
lodetes cries out and faints from the extre¬ 
mity of his fufferings. Hippolytus and Her¬ 
cules are both introduced as expiring under 
the fevered: tortures, which, it feems, even 
the fortitude of- Hercules was incapable of 
lupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, it 
is not the pain which interells us, but fome 
other circumftance. It is not the fore foot; 
but the folitude, of Philoctetes which affedts 
us, and diffufes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildnefs, which is fo agreeable 
to the imagination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are intcreicing only becaufe 
we forefee that death is to be the confequence. 
If tliofe heroes were to recover, we fhould 
think the representation of their fufferings 
perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy would 
that be of which the diftrefs confifted in a 
cholic. V r et no pain is more exquifite. Thefe 
attempts to excite companion by the repre- 
fentation of bodily pain, may be regarded as 
, among 
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among the greateft breaches of decorum of 
which the Greek theatre has fet the example. 

The little fympathy which we feel with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety 
of conftancy and patience in enduring it. The 
man, who under the fevered: tortures aliows 
no weaknefs to efcape him, vents no groan, 
gives way to no paflion which we do not en¬ 
tirely enter into, commands our high eft ad¬ 
miration. His firmnefs enables him to keep 
time with our indifference and infeniibility 
We admire and intirely go along with the 
magnanimous effort which he makes for this 
purpole. We approve of his behaviour, and 
from our experience of the common weak¬ 
nefs of human nature, we are iurprifed, and 
wonder how he Ihould be able to aft fo as to 
deferve approbation. Approbation, mixed 
and animated by wonder and furprize, con- 
ftitutes the fentiment which is properly called 
admiration, of which, applaufe is the natural 
expreflion, as has already been obferved. 


<SL 


CHAP. II. 

Of thofe pqfliom which take their origin f nm 
a particular turn or habit oj the imagination . 

E V E N of the paffions derived from the 
imagination, thofe which take their 
origin from a peculiar turn or habit it has 

acquired, 
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acquired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be perfectly natural, are, however, but 
little fympathifed with. The imaginations 
of mankind, not having acquired that parti¬ 
cular turn, cannot enter into them ; and fuch 
paflions, though they may be allowed to 
be almoft unavoidable in fome part of life, 
are always in fome meafure ridiculous. This 
is the cafe with that ftrong attachment 
which naturally grows up between two per- 
fons of different fexes, who have long fixed 
their thoughts upon one another. Our ima- 
nation not having run in the fame channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot enter into 
the eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend 
has been injured, we readily fympathife with 
his refentment, and grow angry with the 
very perfon with whom he is angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily enter into 
bis gratitude, and have a very high fenfe of 
the merit of his benefattor. But if he is in 
love, though we may think his paflion juft 
as reaJonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think oui felves bound to conceive a paflion of 
the fame kind, and for the fame perfon for 
whom he has conceived it. The paflion ap¬ 
pears to every body, but the man who feels 
U, entirely difpropartioned to the value of the 
objc it ; and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certa in age becaule we know it is natural, is 
always laughed at, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it. All ferious and ftrong expreflions of 
it appear ridiculous to a third perton ; and if 
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7 the lover is not good company to his miflrefs, 
he is to no body elfe. He.himfelf is fenfible 
of this ; and as long as he continues in his 
fober fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paf_ 
lion with raillery and ridicule. It is the only 
flile in which we care to hear of it ; becaule 
it is the only flile in which we ourfelves are 
difpofed to talk of it. We grow weary of the 
grave, pedantic, and long-fentenced love of 
Cowley and Propertius, who never have cfbne 
with exaggerating the violence of their attach¬ 
ments ; hut the gaiety of Ovid, and the -al- 
lantry of Horace, are always agreeable & 

But though we feel no proper fympathv 
with an attachment of this kind, thouoffi we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a pnffion for that particular perfon 
yet as we either have conceived, or may be 
difpofed to conceive, paffions of the fame kind 
we readily enter into thofe high hopes of 
happinef6 which are propofed from its grati¬ 
fication, as well as into that exquilite dirt refs 
which is feared from its difappointment It 
interefls us not as a pafiion, but as a fituation 
that gives occafion to other paffions which 
interefls us; to hope, to fear, and to difixefs 
of every kind : in the fame manner as in a de 
l'eription of a fea voyage, it is not the hunger 
whicn interefls us, but the diflreis which 
that hunger occafions. Though we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the 1 
ver, we readily go along with thofe expefh" 
lions of romantic happinefs which he derives 

from 
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from it. We feel how natural it is for the 
mind, in a certain fituation, relaxed with in¬ 
dolence, and fatigued with violence of defirc, 
to long for ferenity and quiet, to hope to find 
them in the gratification of that pafiion which 
diftra&s it, and to frame to itfelf the idea of 
that life of paftoral tranquillity and retirement 
which the elegant, the tender, and the paf- 
fionate Tibullus takes fo much pleafure in 
defbribing } a life like what the poets deferihe 
-in the Fortunate Ifiands, a life of friendfhip, 
liberty, and repofe ; free from labour, and 
from care, and from all the turbulent pafiions 
which attend them. Even feenes of this 
kind interefl us 'meft, when they are painted 
rather as what is hoped, than as what is en¬ 
joyed. The groffnefs of that pafiion, which 
"mixes with, and is, perhaps, the foundation 
of love, difappears when its gratification is 
far off and at a difiance ; but renders the 
whole offenfive, when deferibed as what is 
immediately poflefifed. The happy pafiion, 
upon this account, interefis us much lefs than 
the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can difappoint i'uch natural and 
agreeable hopes : and thus enter into all the 
anxiety, and concern, and diflrels of the lo¬ 


ver. 


Hence it is, that, in fome modern tra¬ 
gedies and romances, this pallion appears lb 
wonderfully interefling. It is not lb much 
the love ol (Jaffa! io and Monimia which attaches 
us in the Orphan, as the difirefs which that 
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occaiions. The author who fhould in¬ 
troduce two lovers-, in a fcene of perfedt iecu- 
rity, exprefling their mutual fondnefs for one 
another, would excite laughter, and not fym- 
pathy. If a fcene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always, in fome meafure, 
improper, and is endured, not from any fym- 
pathy with the paflion that is exprefled in it, 
but from concern for the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties with which the audience forefee that 
its gratification is likely to be attended. 

The refervc which the laws of fociety im- 
pofe upon the fair fex, with regard to this 
weaknefs, renders it more peculiarly diftrelf- 
ful in them, and, upon that very account, 
more deeply interefling. We arc charmed 
with the love of Phaedra, as it is exprefled in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
ftanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
may be faid, in fome meafure, to recom¬ 
mend it to us. Her fear, her fhame, her 
remorfe, her horror, her delpair, become 
thereby more natural and interefling. All the 
fecondary paflions, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo*, which arile from the fituation of 
love, become neceflarily more furious and 
violent : and it is with thefe fecondary paf- 
fions only that we can properly be laid to 
fympathize. 

Of all the paflions, however, which are 
fo extravagantly dil'proportioned to the va¬ 
lue of their obje&s, love is the only one that 
appears, even to the weakeft minds, to have 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agree 
able. In itfelf, firft of all, though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious ; and 
though its confequences are often fatal and 
dreadful, its intentions are feldom mifchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the pafiion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome 
of thofe which always accompany it. There 
is in love a Strong mixture of humanity, gene- 
rofity, kindnefs, friendihip, eftcem ; patfions 
with which, of all others, for rcafons which 
fhall be explained immediately, we have the 
greatdt propenlitv to Sympathize, even not¬ 
withstanding we are fenfible that they are, in 
fome meafure, exceffive. The fympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the paffion which 
they accompany lefs difagreeable, and lup- 
ports it in our imagination, notwithstanding 
all the vices which commonly go along with 
it; though in the one fex it necellarily leads to 
the laid ruin and infamy ; and though in the 
other, where it is apprehended to be leaft fa¬ 
tal, it is almoSt always attended with an in¬ 
capacity for labour, a negledt of duty, a con¬ 
tempt of fame, and even of common repu¬ 
tation. Notwithstanding all this, the degree 
of SenSibility and generofity with which it is 
fuppofed to be accompanied, renders it to 
many the objedt of vanity ; and they are fond 
of appearing capable of feeling what would do 
them no honour if they had really felt it. 

It is for a reafon of the fam^ kind, that a 
certain referve is neceSTary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own Studies, our own 

profeffions. 
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profeffions. All thefe arc objedts which we 
cannot expedl fhould intereft our companions 
in the fame degree in which they intereft U s. 
And it is for want of this referve, that the 
one half of mankind make bad company to 
the other. A philofopher is company to a 
philofopher only ; the member of a club, to 
his own little knot of companions. 


C H A P. III. 

Of the unfccial pajficm. 

'"Ip HERE is another f et of patiiens 
I which though derived from the imagi¬ 
nation, yet before we can enter into them 
or regard them as graceful or becoming, muft 
always be brought down to a pitch much lower 
than that to which undilciplined nature would 
raife them. Thefe are hatred and relentment 
with all their different modifications. With 
regard to all fuch paflions, our fympathy is 
divided between the perfon who feels them 
and the perfon who is the objedt of them. 
The interefts of thefe two are diredtly oppo¬ 
se- What our fympathy with the perfon 
who feels them would prompt us to with for 
our fellow-feeling with the other would lead 
us to fear. As they are both men, w e are 
concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the one may fuffer, damps our relentment for 
"'hat the other has differed. Our fympathy, 
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therefore, with the man who has received the 
provocation, necelfarily falls iliort of the paf- 
fion which naturally animates him, not only 
upon account of thofe general caufes which 
render all fympathic paflions inferior to 
the original ones, but upon account oi that 
particular caufe which is peculiar to itfclf, our 
oppohte fympathy with another perfon. Be¬ 
fore refen tment, therefore, can become grace¬ 
ful and agreeable, it mull; be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which 
it would naturally rife, than almoft any other 
paffion. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that arc done to 
another. The villain, in a tragedy or ro¬ 
mance, is as much the objea of our indigna¬ 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
alfe&ion. We deteft Iago as much as we 
efteem Othello; and delight as much in the 
punilhrnent of the one, as we are grieved at 
the dilirefs of the other. But though man¬ 
kind have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brethren, they 
do not always relent them the more that the 
fufferer appears to relent them. Upon moft 
occafions, the greater his patience, his mild- 
nefs, his humanity, provided it does not ap¬ 
pear that he wants fpirit, or that fear was the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the re- 
ientment againft the perfon who injured him. 
The amiublenefs of the character exalpcrates 
their fenfe of the atrocity of the injury. 

Thefe 
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Thefe paffions, however, are regarded as 
necedary parts of the charader of human na¬ 
ture. A perfon becomes contemptible who 
tamely fits dill, and fubmits to infults, with¬ 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. We cannot enter into his indifference 
and infallibility : we call his behaviour mean- 
fpiritednefs, and are as really provoked by it, 
as by the infolence of his adversary. Even the 
mob are enraged to fee any mar fubmit pa¬ 
tiently to affronts and ill ufage. They defire 
to fee this infolence refented, and refented by 
the perfon who differs from it. They cry to 
him with fury, to defend, or to revenge him- 
felf. If his indignation roufes at laid, they 
heartily applaud, and fympathife with it. It 
enlivens their own indignation againd his 
enemy, whom they rejoice to lee him attack 
in turn, and are as really gratified by his re¬ 
venge, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to themfelves. 

But though the utility of thofe paffions to 
the individual, by rendering it dangerous to 
infult or injure him, be acknowledged ; and 
though their utility to the publick, as the 
guardians pf judice, and of the equality of its 
administration, be not lcls confiderable, as 
fhall be fihewn hereafter; yet there is dill 
fometiling dilagreeable in the paffions them¬ 
felves, which makes the appearance of them 
in other men the natural olijed of our aver- 
fion. The expreffion of anger towards any 
body prefent, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are fenlible of his ill ufage, is re- 
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yf/garded not only as an infult to that particular 
perfon, hut as a rudenefs to the whole com¬ 
pany. Refpedl for them ought to have re- 
ftrained us from giving way to fo boifterous 
andoffenfive an emotion. Itistheremoteeffedfs 
ofthefe paffions which are agreeable ; the im¬ 
mediate effedhs are mifcftief to the perfon again ft 
whom they are directed. But it is the im¬ 
mediate, and not the remote effects of objedts 
which render them agreeable or difagreeable 
to the imagination. A prifon is certainly 
more ufeful to the publick than a palace ; and 
the perfon who founds the one is generally 
directed by a much jufter fpirit of patriotifm, 
than he who builds the other. But the im¬ 
mediate effedts of a prifon, the confinement 
of the wretches fliut up in it, are difagreeable ; 
and the imagination either does not take time 
to trace out the remote ones, or fees them at 
too great a diftance to be much affedted by 
them. A prifon, therefore, will always be 
a difagreeable objedt; and the fitter it is for 
the purpofe for which it was intended, it will 
be the more fo. A palace, on the contrary, 
will always be agreeable : yet its remote ef¬ 
fedts may often be inconvenient to the pu¬ 
blick. It may ferve to promote luxury, and 
fct the example of the diffolution of manners. 
Its immediate effedts, however, the conve- 
niency, the jaleafure and the gaiety of the 
people who live in it, being all agreeable, and 
Kiggeftihg to the imagination a thoufand agree¬ 
able ideas, that faculty generally refts upon 
them, and feldom goes further hi tracing its 

more 
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more diflant confequences. Trophies of the 
inftruments of mufick or of. agriculture, imi¬ 
tated in painting or in ftucco, make a com¬ 
mon and an agreeable ornament of our halls 
and dining-rooms. A trophy of the fame 
kind, compofed of the inilruments of fur- 
gery, of difieCting, and amputation-knives; 
of faws for cutting the bones, of trepanning 
inflruments, 6 cc. would be abfurd and (hock¬ 
ing. Inflruments of furgery, however, are 
always more finely polilhed, and generally 
more nicely adapted to the purpofes for which 
they are intended, than inflruments of agri¬ 
culture. The remote efte&s of them too, the 
health of the patient, is agreeable ; yet as the 
immediate effeCt of them is pain and 1 offer¬ 
ing, the fight of them always difpleafes us. 
Inflruments of war are agreeable, though their 
immediate effect may leem to be in the fame 
manner pain and buffering. But then it is 
the pain and fuffering of our enemies, with 
whom we have no fympathv. With regard 
to us, they are immediately connected with 
the agreeable ideas of courage, victory, and 
honour. They are themfelves, therefore, 
fuppofed to make one of the noblefl parts of 
drei's, and the imitation of them one of the 
finell ornaments of architecture. It is the 
fame cafe with the qualities of the mind. The 
sntient ftoics were of opinion, that as the 
worldwas governed by theall-rulingprovidence 
of a wife, powerful, and good God, every fingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne- 
cellary part of the plan of the univerfc, and 
E 4 as 
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4s tending to promote the general order and 
happinefs of the whole : that the vices and 
follies of mankind, therefore, made as nccef- 
fary a part of this plan as their v. ifdom or their 
virtue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to 
the profperity and perfe&ion of the great 
fyftem of nature. No fpeculation of this 
kind, however, how deeply foever it might 
be rooted in the mind, could diminilh our 
natural abhorrence for vice, whofe immediate 
effedts are fo deftrudtive, and whofe remote 
ones are too diftant to be traced by the ima¬ 
gination. 

It is the fame cafe with thofe pafiions xye 
have been juft now confidering. Their im¬ 
mediate effedts are fo difagrecable, that even 
when they are mod juftly provoked, there is 
ftill fomething about them which difgufts us, 
Thcfe, therefore, are the only pafiions of 
which the expreftions, as I formerly obferved, 
do not difpofe and prepare us to (ympathize 
with them, before we are informed of the 
caufc which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of mifery, when heard at a diftance, 
will not allow us to be indifferent about the 
perfon from whom it comes. As foon as it 
ftrikes our ear, it interefts us in his fortune, 
and, if continued, force us almoft involunta¬ 
rily to fly to his afliftance. The fight of a fmil- 
i’^g countenance, in the lame manner, ele¬ 
vates even the pen five into that gay and airy 
mood, which difpofes him to fynipathizc 
With, and fhare the joy which it exprefles ; 
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^ 5 md he feels his heart, which with thought 
and care was before that {hrunk and depref- 
fed, inftantly expanded and elated. But it is 
quite otherwife with the expreffions of hatred 
and refentment. The hoarfe, boifterous, and 
difcordant voice of anger, when heard at a 
diftance, infpires us either with fear or aver- 
fion. We do not fly towards it, as to one 
who cries out with pain and agony. Women, 
and men of weak nerves, tremble and are 
overcome with fear, though fenlible that 
themlclves are not the objedts of the anger. They 
conceive fear, however, by putting them- 
felves in the fituaticn of the perfon who is fo. 
Even thofe of ftouter hearts are difturbed ; 
not indeed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry; for anger is 
the paffion which they would feel in the fitua- 
tion of the other perlon. It is the fame cafe 
with hatred. Mere expreffions of fpite in- 
fpire it againft no body, but the man who 
uies them. Both thefe paffions arc by nature 
the objedts of our averfion. Their difagreeable 
and boifterous appearance never excites, never 
prepares, and often difturbs our fympathy. 
Grief does not more powerfully engage and 
attradl us to the perfon in whom we obferve 
it, than thefe, while we are ignorant of their 
caufe, difguft and detach 11s from him. It 
was, it feerns, the intention of nature, that 
thofe rougher and more unamiable emotions 
which drive men from one another, fhould 
be lefs ealily and more rarely communicated. 
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When mufic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either actually infpires us with 
thofe paffions, or at lead puts us in the mood 
which difpofes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes or anger, it in¬ 
fpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admi¬ 
ration, devotion, are all of them paffions 
which are naturally muncal. T. heii natuial 
tones are all foft, clear, and melodious; and 
thev naturally exprefs themfelves m periods 
which are diflinguifhed by regular paufes, 
and which upon that account are eafily adapt¬ 
ed to the regular returns of the correspondent 
airs of a tune. The voice or anger, on the 
contrary, and of all the paffions which are akin 
to it, isharffiand difeordant. Its periods too 
are all irregular, fometimes very long, and fome- 
times very ffiort, and dift-inguifhed by no re¬ 
gular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefore, 
that mufic can imitate any of thofe paffions ; 
and the mufic which does imitate them is not 
the moft agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may confift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paffions. 
It would be a ft range entertainment which 
confifted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and refentment. 

If thofe paffions are difagreeable to the fpec- 
tator, they are not lefs fo to the perfon who 
feels them. Hatred and anger are the grcatelt 
poifon to the happinefs of a good inind. i here 
is, in the very feeling of thofe paffions, iom<-- 
thing harffi, iirring, and con vul live, lome- 
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'""'thing that tears and diftradls the breaft, and 
is altogether deftru&ive of that compofure and 
tranquillity of mind which is fo neceffary to 
happinefs, and which is heft promoted by 
the contrary paflions of gratitude and love. 
It is not the value of what they lofe by the 
perfidy and ingratitude of thofe they live with, 
which the generous and humane are moft apt 
to regret. Whatever they may have loft, 
they can generally be very happy without it. 
What moft difturbs them is the idea of per¬ 
fidy and ingratitude exercifed towards them- 
felves.j and the difcordant and difagreeable 
paflions which this excites, conftitutes in 
their own opinion, the chief part of the in¬ 
jury which they fuffer. 

Iiow many things are requifite to render 
the gratification of refentment compleatly 
agreeable, and to make the fpedlator tho¬ 
roughly iympathize with our revenge ? The 
provocation muft firft of all be inch that we 
ihould become contemptible, and be expofed 
to perpetual infults, if we did not, in l'ome 
meafure, refent it. Smaller offences are al¬ 
ways better neglefted ; nor is there any thing 
more del'picable than that froward and cap¬ 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occafion of quarrel. Wc fliould refent 
more from a fenfe of the propriety of refent¬ 
ment, from a fenfe that mankind cxpcif and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our 
ielves the furies of that difagreeable pailion' 
There is no paflion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whofe juftnefs 
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"v w e ought to be fodoubtful, concerning whofe 
indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
to confider what will be the fentiments of the 
cool, and impartial fpe&ator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig¬ 
nity in fociety, is the only motive which can 
enoble the expreffions of this difagreeable paf- 
fion. This motive mull characterize our 
whole ftile and deportment. Thefe mu ft be 
plain, open, anddired; determined without 
pofitivencfs, and elevated without infolence; 
not only free from petulance and low fcur- 
rility, but generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perfon who has 
offended us. It muft appear, in fliort, from 
our whole manner, without our labouring 
affedtedly to exprcfs it, that paftlon has not 
extinguished our humanity; and that if we 
yield to the didates of revenge, it is with re- 
ludance, from nccefiity, and in confequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
refentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even ge¬ 
nerous and noble. 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the [octal pafjions. 

A S it is a divided Sympathy which renders 
the whole fet ofpallions juft now men¬ 
tioned, upon moft occafions, fo ungraceful 
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and difagreeable j fo there is another fet op- 
pofite to theft, which a redoubled iympathy 
renders nlmoft always peculiarly agreeable 
and becoming. Generofity, humanity, kind- 
ncfs, companion, mutual friendfhip and ef- 
teem, all the focial and benevolent affedtions, 
when expreffed in the countenance or be¬ 
haviour, even towards thofe who are peculi- 
arfy connedted with ourfelves, pleafe the in¬ 
different fpedlator upon almoft every occalion. 
His fympathy with the perfon who feels thofe 
paflions, exadtly coincides with his concern 
for the perfon who is the objedt of them. The 
mtereft, which, as a man, he is obliged to 
take in the happinefs of this laft, enlivens 
his fellow-feeling with the fentiments of the 
other, .whofe emotions are employed about 
the fame objedt. We have always, therefore, 
the ftrongeft difpofition to fympathife with 
the benevolent affedlions. They appear in 
every relpedt agreeable to us. We enter into 
the latisfadlion both of the perfon who feels 
them, and of the perfon who is the objedt of 
them. For as to be the objedt of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
which a brave man dan fear from his ene¬ 
mies ; fo there is a fatisladlion in the confei- 
oufnefs of being beloved, which, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, is of more impor¬ 
tance to happinefs than all the advantage which 
he can expedt to derive from it. What cln- 
radter is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
pleafure to fow dillention among friends, 
and to turn their moll tender love into nloi ta! 
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atred ? Yet wherein does the atrocity of 
this fo much abhorred injury con flit ? Is it in 
depriving them of the frivolous good offices, 
which, had their friendship continued, they 
might have expected from one another ? It i9 
in depriving them of that friendship itfelf, in 
robbing them of each others affedtions, from 
which both derived fo much fatisfadlion; it 
is in disturbing the harmony of their hearts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce 
which had before fubfifled between them. 
Thefe affedtions, that harmony, this com¬ 
merce, are felt, not only by the tender and 
the delicate, but by the rudeit vulgar of 
mankind, to be of more importance to hap- 
pinefs than all the little fervices which could 
be expedted to flow from them. 

The Sentiment of love is, in itfelf, agree¬ 
able to the perSon who feels it. It fooths and 
compofes the breaSl, feems to favour the vital 
motions, and to promote the healthful Slate 
of the human constitution ; and it is rendered 
ilill more delightful by the confcioufnefs of 
the gratitude and fatisfadlion which it muSl 
excite in him who is the objedt of it. Their 
mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and Sympathy, with this mutual re¬ 
gard, makes them agreeable to every other 
perSon. With what pleafure do we look 
upon a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and eileem, where the pa¬ 
rents and children are companions for one ano¬ 
ther, without any other difference than what 
is made by reipedtful affedlion on the one fide, 
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and kind indulgence on the other ; where ^ 
freedom and fondnefs, mutual raillery, and 
mutual kindnefs, fhow that no oppofition 
of interefts divides the brothers, nor any rival- 
fliip of favour lets the lifters at variance, and 
where every thing prcfents us with the idea 
of peace, chearfulnefs, harmony, and con¬ 
tentment. On the contrary, how uneafy are 
we made when we go into a houfe in which 
jarring contention fets one half of thofe who 
dwell in it againft die other ; where amidlt 
affedted fmoothnefs and complailance, fufpi- 
cious looks and fudden ftarts of paffion betray 
the mutual jealoufies which burn within them 
and which are every moment ready to burft 
out through all the rcftraints which the pre¬ 
fence of the company impoles. 

Thofe amiable paflions, even when thev 
are acknowledged to be excellive, are never 
regarded with averfton. .There is fomethino- 
agreeable even in the wcaknefs of friendihip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fedtionate friend, may fometimes, perhaps, 
on account of the foftnefs of their natures' 
be looked upon with a fpecies of pity, in 
which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
averfton, nor even with contempt, unlefs bv 
the moft brutal and worthless of mankind 
It is always with concern, with fympathy and 
kindnefs, that we blame them for the extra¬ 
vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helplelfnefs in the character of extreme hu- 
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manity which more than any thing interefts 
our pity. There is nothing in itfelf which 
renders it either ungraceful or difagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becaufe the world is unworthy of it, and be- 
caufe it muff expofe the perfon who is en¬ 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinu ting falfhood, and to a 
thoufand pains and uneafinelTcs, %vhich, of 
all men, he t! re lead; deferves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the lead: ca¬ 
pable of fupporting. It is quite otherwife 
with hatred and relentment. Too violent a 
prepenfity to thofe deteftablc paflions, ren¬ 
ders a perfon the objeft of univerfal dread and 
abhorrence, who, like a wild bead:, ought, 
we think, to be hunted out of all civil fociety. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the felfifh paffions. 

B esides thofe two oppofite fets of 
paffions, the focial and unfocial, there 
is another which holds a fort of middle place 
between them ; is never either fo graceful as 
is fometimes the one fet, nor is ever fo odious 
as is fometimes the other. Grief and joy, 
when conceived upon account of our own 
private good or bad fortune, conftitute this 
third fet of paffions. Even when exceffive, 
they are never fo difagreeable as exccdive re- 

fentment, 
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^yientment, becaufe no oppofite fympathy can 
ever intereft us agairift them : and when moft 
fuitable to their objects they ate never fo 
agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be¬ 
nevolence ; becaufe no double lympathy can 
ever intereft us for them. There is, how¬ 
ever, this difference between grief and joy, 
that we are generally moft difpofed to fym- 
pathife with fmall joys and great forrows. 
The man, who by fome fudden revolution of 
fortune, is lifted lip all at once into a condition 
of life, greatly above what he had formerly 
lived in, may be affured that the congratula¬ 
tions of his beft friends are not all of them 
perfectly lincere. An upftart, though of the 
greateft merit, is generally dilagreeable, and 
a fentiment of envy commonly prevents us 
from heartily lympathiling with nis joy. If 
he has any judgment he is fenfible of this, 
and inftead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours, as much as 
he can, to fmother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with which his new 
circuinftances naturally infpire him. He af- 
fedts the fame plainnefs of drefs, and the fame 
modefty of behaviour, which became him 
in his former ftation. He redoubles his at¬ 
tention to his old friends, and endeavours 
more than ever to be humble, aftiduous, and 
complaifant. And this is the behaviour which 
in his fituation we moft approve of; becaufe 
we expedt, it feems, that he fliould have more 
fympathy with our envy and averlion to his 
happinefs, than we have with his happinefs. 

F ' It 
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It is feldom that with all this he Succeeds. 
We fufpeCt the fincerity of his humility, and 
he grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 
old friends behind him, fome of the meaneft 
of them excepted, who may, perhaps, con- 
defcend to become his dependents: nor does 
he always acquire any new ones ; the pride of 
his new connections is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their fuperior : 
and it requires the moft obftinate and perfever- 
ing modefty to attone for this mortification 
to either. He generally grows weary too 
foon, and is provoked, by the fullen and fufpi- 
cious pride of the one, and by the faucy con¬ 
tempt of the other, to treat the firft with 
negleCt, and the fecond with petulance, till 
atlaft he grows habitually infolent, and for¬ 
feits the efteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happinefs ariles from the confcioufnefs 
.of being beloved, as I believe it does, thofe 
fudden changes of fortune feldom contribute 
much to happinefs. He is happieft who ad¬ 
vances more gradually to greatnefs, whom 
the public deftines to every ftep of his pre¬ 
ferment long before he arrives at it, in whom, 
upon that account, when it conies', it can 
excite no extravagant joy, and with re¬ 
gard to whom it cannot reafonably create 
either any jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or 
any envy in thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 
thife with thofe fmaller joys which flow from 

lets 
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0 j&fs important caufes. It is decent to be 
humble amidft great profpecity ; but we can 
fcarce exprefs too much fatisfadtion in all the 
little occurrences of common life, in the 
company with which we fpent the evening 
laft night, in the entertainment that was fet 
before us, in what was faid and what was 
done, in all the little incidents of the prefent 
convention, and in all thofe frivolous nothings 
which fill up the void of human life. No¬ 
thing is more graceful than habitual chear- 
fulnels, which is always founded upon a pe¬ 
culiar relifh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences, afford. We readily 
fympathtfe with it : it inlpires us with the 
fame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in 
the fame agreeable afpedt in which it prefents 
itfelf to the perfon endowed with this happy 
difpofition. Hence it is that youth, the fea- 
fon of gaiety, fo eafily engages our affedtions. 
That propenfity to joy which feems even to 
animate the bloom, and to fparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perfon 
of the fame fex, exalts, even the aged, to a 
more joyous mood than ordinary. They for¬ 
get, for a time, their infirmities, and aban¬ 
don themfelves to thofe agreeable ideas and 
emotions to which they have long been ftran- 
gers, but which, when the prefence of fo 
much happinefs recalls them to their breaft, 
take their place there, like old acquaintance 
from whom they are forry to have ever been 
parted, and whom they embrace more hear¬ 
tily upon account of this long feparation. 

F 2 i t 
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It is quite otherwife with grief. Small vex¬ 
ations excite no fympathy, but deep afflidtion 
calls forth the greateft. The man who is 
made uneafy by every little difagreeable in¬ 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the leaf! article of their 
duty, who feels every defedt in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be fhewn 
to himfelf or to any other perfon, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 


him good-morrow when they met in the fore¬ 
noon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he himfelf was telling a flory ; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
the weather when in the country, by the 
badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, 
and by the want of company, and dullnefs of 
all public diverfions when in town ; fuch a 
perfon, I fay, though he fhould have fome 
reafon, will feldom meet with much fympathy. 


Joy is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly aban¬ 
don ourfelves to it upon the flighted occafion. 
We readily, therefore, fympathife with it in 
others, whenever we are not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is painful, and the mind, 
even when it is our own misfortune, natu¬ 
rally refills and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
to fhake it off as foon as we have conceived it. 
Our averfion to grief will not, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occafions, but it conflantly 
prevents us from lympathifing with it in othets 
when excited by the like frivolbus caufes : for 


our 
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our lympathetic paffions are always Iels irre- 
llftible than our original ones. There 
belides, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents all lympathy with little uneafineffes, 
but renders them in fome meafure diverting. 
Hence the delight which we all take in rail¬ 
lery, and in the fmall vexation which we 
obferve in our companion, when he is pulhed. 
and urged, and teafed upon all fides. Men 
of the moil ordinary good-breeding diffemblq 
the pain which any little incident may give 
them, and thofe who are more thoroughly 
formed to iociety, turn, of their own accord, 
all fuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ha¬ 
bit which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired of confidering how every thing that 
concerns himfelf will appear to others, makes 
thole frivolous calamities turn up in the fame 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

Our lympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
dihrefs, is very ftrong and very lincere. It is 
unnecehary to give an inllance. We weep 
even at the feigned reprefentation of a tragedy. 
If you labour, therefore, under any fignai 
calamity, if by fome extraordinary misfortune 
you are fallen into poverty, into difeafes, into 
difgracc and difappointment j even though 
your own fault may have been, in part, the 


occafion, yet you mav generally depend up 0n 
the fmcereft lympathy of all your friends 

anrl aa -ll _11 * ... 


and, as far as iuterell and honour will permit’ 
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upon their kindeft affiftance too. But if your 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if you have only been jilted by 
your miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by 
your wife, lay your account with the nul"* 
lery of all your acquaintance. 
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SECTION III. 


7i 


Of the effedts of profperity and adverfity upon 
the judgment of mankind with re/ard to 
the propriety of adtion; and why it is more 
ealy to obtain their approbation in the one 
Hate than in the other. 


<8L 


CHAP. I. 

That though our fympatjy with forrow is gene 
rally a more lively fenfation than our fx Jn pa~ 
thy with joy, it commonly falls much' more 
fort of the violence of what is naturally felt 
. by the perfon principally concerned. 

O U R fympathy with forrow, though 
. not more real* has been more taken 
notice of than our fympathy with joy T] 
word fympathy, in its moil proper and D ri 
mitive fignification, denotes our fellow-feel 
ing with the fufferings, not that with the en 
joyments, of others. A late i nffin in„c j 
fubtile philofopher thought it neceffary^y, 
prove, by arguments, that we had 7 I 

fympathy with joy, and that congratulation al 

a principle of human nature. 8 ST w l s 
believe, ever thought it neceffirv r dy ’ 1 
that compaffion was fuch. * y ° P rove 
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&/' Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, 
in fome fenfe, more univerfal than that with 
joy. Though forrow is . exceffive, we may 
ftill have fome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this cafe, amount 
to that compleat fympathy, to that perfect 
harmony and carrefpondence of fcntiments 
which conftitutes approbation. We do not 
weep, and exclaim, and lament, with the 
fufferer. We are fcnfible, on the contrary, 
of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of his 
paffion, and yet often feel a very fenlible 
concern upon his account. But if we do not 
intirely enter into, and go along with, the 
joy of another, we have no fort of regard or 
fellow-feeling for it. The man who lkips 
and dances about with that intemperate and 
ienfelefs joy which we cannot accompany him 
in, is theobjedlofourcontemptandiudignation. 

Pain behdes, whether of mind or body,'is 
a more pungent fenfation than pleafure, and 
our fympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly fhort of what is naturally felt by the 
fufferer, is generally a more lively and dif- 
tindt perception than our fympathy with plea¬ 
fure, though this laft often approaches more 
nearly, as I fhall fhow immediately, to the 
natural vivacity of the original paflion. 

Over and above all this, we often ftruggle 
to keep down our fympathy with the forrow 
of others. Whenever we are not under the 
obfervation of the fufferer, we endeavour, for 
our own fake, to fupprefs it as much as we 
pan, and we are not always fuccefsful. The 

oppofition 
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>^ppofition which we make to it, and the re¬ 
luctance with which we yield to it, necefia- 
rily oblige us to take more particular notice 
of it. But we never have occafion to make 
jthis oppofition to our lympathy with joy. 
If there is any envy in the cafe, we never feel 
the lead: propenfity towards it; and if there 
is none, we give way to it without any re¬ 
luctance. On the contrary, as vve are always 
alhamed of our own envy, we often pretend, 
and fometimes really wilh to lympathife with 
the joy of others, when by that dil'agreeable 
fentimentwearedifqualifiedfroindoing lb. We 
are glad, we fay, on account of our neigh¬ 
bour’s good fortune, when in our hearts, per¬ 
haps, we are really forry. We often feel a 
lympathy with forrow when we would wilh 
to be rid of it; and we often mifs that with 
joy when we would be glad to have it. The 
obvious oblervation, therefore, which it na¬ 
turally falls in our way to make, is that 
pur propenfity to lympathife with forrow 
mull be very ihong, and our inclination to 
lympathife with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however 
I will venture to affirm, that, when there is 
no envy in the cafe, our propenfity to fym¬ 
pathife with joy is much ftronger than'our- 
propenfity to fympathife with lorrow j and 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emo¬ 
tion approaches much more nearly to the vi¬ 
vacity of what is naturally felt by'the perfons 
principally concerned, than that which we 
conceive for the painful one. 

W« 
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We have fome indulgence for that exceflive 
grief which wje cannot entirely go along with. 
We know what a prodigious effort is requi¬ 
re before the fufferer can bring down his 
emotions to compleat harmony and concord 
with thofe of the fpe&ator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. But 
we have no fuch indulgence for the intempe¬ 
rance of joy j becaufe we are not confcious 
that any fuch vaft effort is requifite to bring 
it down to what we can entirely enter into. 
The man who, under the greateft calamities, 
can command his for row, feems worthy of 
the higheft admiration ; but he who, in the 
fulnefs of profperity, can in the fame manner 
mafler his joy, feems hardly to deferve any 
praife. We are fenfible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one cafe than in the 
other, between what is naturally felt by the 
perfon principally concerned, and what the 
fpedtator can intirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
man who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
fituation, all accefhons of fortune may pro¬ 
perly be faid to be fuperfluous : and if he is 
much elevated upon account of them, it mu ft 
be the effeft of the molt frivolous levity. This 
fituation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary ftate of mankind. 
Notwith/landing the prefent mifery and de¬ 
pravity of the world, fo juftly lamented, this 
really is the ftate of the greater part of men. 
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The greater part of men, therefore, cannot 
find any great difficulty in elevating them- 
felves to all the joy which any acceflion to 
this fituation can well excite in their com¬ 
panion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate 
much may be taken from it. Though be¬ 
tween this condition and the higheft pitch of 
human prolperity, the interval is but a trifle; 
between it and the loweft depth of mifery 
the diftance is immenfe and prodigious. Ad- 
verfity, on this account, neceflarily deprefles 
the mind of the fufferer much more below its 
natural date, than prolperity can elevate him 
above it. The fpcdator, therefore, mull 
find it inuch more difficult to fympathife en¬ 
tirely, and keep perfed time, with his f or - 
rowi than thoroughly to enter into his joy, 
and mull depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the 
one cafe than in the other. It is on this 
account, that, though our fympathy with 
forrow is often a more pungent fenfation than 
our fympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more Ihort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympathife with joy j and 
wherever envy does not oppofe it, our heart 
abandons itfelf with fatisfa&ion to the 
higheft transports of that delightful fenti- 
ment. But it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter into it with re- 

ludance. 
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^^ludance *. When we attend to the repre¬ 
fen tation of a tragedy, we druggie againft 
that fympathetic forrow which the entertain¬ 
ment infpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at lad only when we can no longer 
avoid it: we even then endeavour to cover 
our concern from the company. If we died 
any tears, we carefully conceal them, and 
are afraid led the fpedators, not entering into 
this excelflve tendernefs, fhould regard it as 
effeminacy and weaknefs. The wretch whofe 
misfortunes call upon our compafilon feels 
with what reludance we are likely to enter 
into his forrow, and therefore propofes his 
grief to us with fear and hefitation : he even 
fmothers the half of it, and is afhamed, upon 
account of this hard-heartednefs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his affliction. 


* It has been objected to me that as I found the fenti- 
ment of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon 
fympathy, it is inconfiftent with my fyftem to admit any 
difagreeable fympathy. i anfwer, that in the fentiment of 
approbation there are tv/o things to be taken notice of; 
firft, the fympathetic paflion of the fpcftator; and, fe- 
condJy, the emotion which arifes from his obferving the 
perfect coincidence between this fympathetic paflion in 
himfelf, and the original paflion in the perfon principally 
concerned. This laft emotion, in which the fentiment 
of approbation properly confifts, is always agreeable and 
delightful. The other may either be agreeable or difa¬ 
greeable, according to the nature of the original paflion, 
whofe features it muft always, in fome meafure, retain. 
Two founds, I fuppofe, may, each of them taken fingly, 
be auflere, and yet, if they are perfect concords, the 
perception of their harmony and coincidence may be agree¬ 
able. 

It 
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is otherwife with the man who riots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy does not 
intereft us againll; him, he experts our com- 
pleateft fympathy. He does not fear, there¬ 
fore, to enounce himfelf with fhouts of exul¬ 
tation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
difpofed to go along with him. 

Why fliould we be more afhamed to weep 
than to laugh before company ? We may of¬ 
ten have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do die other: but we always feel that the 
fpedators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable, than in die painful emo¬ 
tion. It is always miferable to complain, 
even when we are opprefled by the moil 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic¬ 
tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, in¬ 
deed, would often advife us to bear our pro- 
iperity with more moderation; becauie pru¬ 
dence would teach us to avoid that envy which 
this very triumph is, more than any tiling 
apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their lu- 
periors, at a triumph or a public entry ? And 
how fedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution r Our forrow at a fune¬ 
ral generally amounts to no more than an af¬ 
fected gravity j but our mirth at a chriftcn- 
ing or a marriage, is always from the heart" 
and without any afte&ation. Upon thefe* 
and all fuch joyous occafions, our fatisfadion* 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perfons principally concerned. 

Whenever 
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Whenever we cordially congratulate our 
friends, which, however, to the difgrace of 
human nature, we do but feldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy : we are, for the 
moment, as happy as they are: our heart 
fwells and overflows with real pleafure : joy 
and complacency fparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, and 
every geflure of our body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 


with our friends in their afflictions, how little 
do we feel, in comparifon of what they feel ? 
We fit down by them, we look at them, and 
while they relate to us the circumflances of 
their misfortune, we liflen to them with 
gravity and attention. But while their nar¬ 
ration is every moment interrupted by thofe 
natural burfls of paffion which often feem 
almofl: to choak them in the midft of it; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranfports of theirs ? 
We may be fenfible, at the fame time, that 
their paffion is natural, and no greater than 
what we ourfelves might feel upon the like 
occafion. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourfelves with our own want of fenlibility, 
and perhaps, on that account, work ourfelves 
up into an artificial fympathy, which, how¬ 
ever, when it is raifed, is always the llightcll 
and moft tranfitory imaginable ; and gene¬ 
rally, as foon as we have left the room, va- 
nilhes, and is gone forever. Nature, it feems, 
when ffie loaded us with our own forrows, 
thought that they were enough, and therefore 

did 
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)dtd not command us to take any further foare 


in thofe of others, than what was neeeffary 
to prompt us to relieve them. ^ 

It is on account of this dull fenfibility to 
the afflidtions of others, that magnanimity 
amidfl: great diftrefs appears always fo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree¬ 
able who can maintain his chearfulnefs aniidft 
a number of frivolous difafters. But he ap¬ 
pears to be more than mortal who can fun- 
port in the fame manner the moft dreadfUl 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe ef¬ 
fort is requilite to filence thofe violent emo¬ 
tions which naturally agitate and diftradt thofe 
in his fituation. We are amazed to find that, 
he can command himfclf fo intirely. pjls 
firmnefs, at the fame time, perfectly coin¬ 
cides with our infenfibility. He makes no 
demand upon us for that more exquifite de¬ 
gree of fenfibility which we find, and which 
we are mortified to find, that we do not p 0 f- 
fefs. There is the moft perfedt correfpon- 
dence between his fentiments and ours, and 
on that account the mold pcrfedt propriety i n 
his behaviour. It is a propriety too, which 
from our experience of the ufual weaknefs of 
human nature, we could nqt reafonably have 
expedted he Ihould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with furprife and aftonilhment'at that 
ltrength of mind which is capable of fo no 
ble and generous an effort. The fentimen't 
of compleat fympathy and approbation, mix 
ed and animated with wonder and furprif 
conltitutes what is properly called admiration 


as 
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as has already been more than once taken 
notice of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by 
his enemies, unable to relift them, difdain- 
ing to fubmit to them, and reduced, by the 
proud maxims Of that age, to the neceffity 
of deftroying himfelf; yet never Ihrinking 
from his misfortunes, never fupplicating with 
the lamentable voice of wretchednefs, thole 
miferable fympathetic tears which we are al¬ 
ways fo unwilling to give ; but on the con¬ 
trary, arming himfelf with manly fortitude* 
and the moment before he executes his fatal 
refolution, giving, with his ufual tranquillity, 
all neceftary orders for the fafety of his friends; 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
fenlibility, a Ipedtacle which even the gods 
themfelves might behold with pleafure and 
admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with 
any examples of liich heroic magnanimity, we 
are always extremely affected. We are more 
apt to weep and Ihed tears, for luch as, in this 
manner, feem to feel nothing for themfelves* 
than for thofe who give way to all the weak- 
nefs of forrow: and in this particular cafe, 
the fympathetic grief of the fpedlator appears 
to go beyond the original paflion in the per- 
fon principally concerned. The friends of 
Socrates all wept when he drank the laft po-* 
tion, while he himfelf exprefled the gaieft 
and moll chearful tranquillity. Upon all 
fuch occafions the fpe£lator makes no effort, 
and has no occalion to make any, in order to 
conquer his fympathetic forrow. He is un- 
3 der 
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jkr no fear that it will tranfport him to any¬ 
thing that is extravagant and improper ; he 
is rather pleafed with the fenfibiiity of his 
own heart, and gives way to it with com¬ 
placence and felf-approbation. He gladly 

indulges, therefore, the 1110ft melancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him, con¬ 
cerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 
perhaps, he never felt fo exquifitely before," 
the tender and tearful pallion of loite. But it 
is quite otherwife with the perfon principally 
concerned. He is obliged, as much as pof- 
iible, to turn away his eyes from whatever 
is either naturally terrible or difagreeable in his 
fituation. Too ferious an attention to thofe 
circumfiances, he fears, might make fo vio¬ 
lent an imprefiion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep within the bounds of mode¬ 
ration, or render bimfelf the objeft of the 
compleat lympathy and approbation of the 
fpoRators. He fixes his thoughts, therefore, 
upon thofe only which are agreeable, the ap- 
plaulo and admiration which he is about to 
aeierve by the heroic magnanimity of his be¬ 
haviour. To feel that lie is capable of fo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in 
this dreadful fituation lie can Rill 

ft ft as 

would deft re to act, animates and tranfports 
him with joy, and enables him to fupport 
that triumphant gaiety which fee ms to exult 
in the victory he thus gains over hi” misfor¬ 
tunes. 

On the contrary, he always nppeah, in 
tome meafure, mean and defpicahle, who j s 

° Rink 
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in forrow and dejection upon account of 
any calamity of his own. We cannot bring 
ourfelves to feel for him what he feels for 
himfelf, and what, perhaps, we ihould feel 
for ourfelves if in his fituation : we, therefore, 
defpife him ; unjuftly, perhaps, if any fenti- 
ment could be regarded as urijuft, to which 
we are by nature irrefiftibly determined. The 
weaknefs of forrow never appears in any re- 
fped agreeable, except when it arifes "from 
what we feel for others more than from what 
we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and refpedable father, may 
give way to it without much blame. His 
forrow is chiefly founded upon a fort of fym- 
pathy with his departed parent; and we rea* 
dily enter into this humane emotion. But if 
he ihould indulge the fame weaknefs upon 
account of any misfortune which affeded him¬ 
felf only, he would no longer meet with any 
fuch indulgence. If he fliould be reduced 
to beggary and ruin, if he fliould be expofed 
to the moft dreadful dangers, if he fliould 
even be led out to a public execution, and 
there flied one Angle tear upon the fcaffold, 
he would difgrace himfelf for ever in the opi¬ 
nion of all the gallant and generous part of 
mankind. Their compaflion for him, how¬ 
ever, would be very flrong, and very fincere ; 
but as it would dill fall ihort of this exccflive 
weaknefs, they would have no pardon for the 
man who could thus expofe himfelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour would af- 
fed them with fliamc rather than with for-- 

row; 
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and the dishonour which he had thus 
brought upon himfelf would appear to them 
the moft lamentable circumftance in his mis¬ 
fortune. How did it dilgrace the memory of 
the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had fo of¬ 
ten brayed death in the field, that he wept upon 
the fcafifold, when he beheld the ftate to which 
he was fallen, and remembered the favour and 
the glory from which his own rafhnefs had fo 
unfortunately thrown him. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the origin of ambition, and of the dif'meiion 
of ranks. 

I T is becaufe mankind are difpoled to 
fympathife more entirely with our joy than 
with our forrow, that we make parade of 
our riches, and conceal our poverty. No¬ 
thing is fo mortifying as to be obliged to ex- 
pofe our diilrefs to tfie view of the public, 
and to fed, that though our lituation is open 
to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con¬ 
ceives for us the half ^f what wc fuffer. Nay, 
it is chiefly from this regard to the fenti- 
ments of mankind, that we purfue riches 
and avoid poverty. For to what purpole is 
all the toil and buflle of this world ? what is 
the end of avarice and ambition, of the pur- 
lint of wealth, of power, and prehemincnce ? 
Is it to fupply the neeeflities of nature ? The 
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wages of the meaneft labourer can fupply 
them. We fee that they afford him food and 
cloathing, the comfort of a houfe, and of a 
family. If we examine his ceconomy with 
rigor, we fliould find that he fpends a great 
part of them upon conv.eniencies, which may 
be regarded as l'uperfluities, and that, upon 
extraordinary occafions, he can give fomething 
even to vanity and diftindtion. What then is 
the caute of our averlion to his lituation, and 
why fliould thofe who have been educated in 
the higher ranks of life, regard it as worfe 
than death, to be reduced to live, even with¬ 
out labour, upon the fame fimple fare with 
him, to dwell under the fame lowly roof, 
and to be cloathed in the fame humble attire ? 
Do they imagine that their ftomach is better, 
or their fleep founder in a palace than in a 
cottage ? The contrary has been fo often ob- 
ferved, and, indeed, is fo very obvious, though 
it had never been obferved, that there is no 
body ignorant of it. f roin whence, then, 
arifes that emulation which runs through all 
the different ranks of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propofe by that great 
purpofe of human life which we call better¬ 
ing our condition ? To be oblerved, to be 
attended to, to be taken notice of with fym- 
pathy, complacency and approbation, are all 
the advantages which we can propofe to de¬ 
rive from it. It is the vanity, not the cafe, 
or the pleafure, which interells us. But va¬ 
nity is always founded upon the belief of out 
being the objedt of attention and approba¬ 
tion. 
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ion. The rich man glories in his riches, 
becaule he feels that they natur illy draw upon 
him the attention of the world, and that man¬ 
kind are difpofed to go along with him in 
all thole agreeable emotions with which the 
advantages of his lunation fo readily infpire 
him. At the thought of this, his heart feems 
to fwell and dilate itfelf within him, arid he 
is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, 
than for all the other advantages it procures 
him. The poor man, on the contrary, is 
alhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
either places him out of the fight of mankind, 
or, that if they take any notice of him, they 
have, however, fcarce any fellow-feeling with 
the milery and diftrels which he luffers. He 
is mortified upon both accounts ; lor though 
to be overlooked, and to he diiapproved of, are 
things entirely different, yet as obfeurity co¬ 
vers us from the daylight of honour and ap¬ 
probation, to feel that we are taken no no¬ 
tice of, necefi'arily damps the molt agreeable 
hope, and difappoints the molt ardent defire, 
of human nature. The poor man goes out 
and comes in unheeded, and when in the midit 
of a croud is in the tame obfeurity as if (hut 
up in his own hovel. Thole humble cares 
and painful attentions which occupy thofe in 
his fituation, afford no amufement to the difll- 
pated and the gay. They turn away their 
eyes from him, or if the extremity of his dif- 
trefs forces them to look at him, it is only to 
fpurn fo difagreeable an objea: from among 
them. The fortunate and the proud won- 
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der at the infolence of human wretchednefs, 
that it fhould dare to prefent itfelf before 
them, - and with the loathfome afpcdt of its 
mifery, prefume to difturb the fcrenity of their 
happinefs. The man of rank and didindtion, 
on the contrary, is obferved by all the world. 
Every body is eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at lead; by fympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumdances na¬ 
turally infpire him. His adtions are the ob- 
iedts of the public care. Scarce a word, 
Icarce a gefture, can fall from him that is al¬ 
together negledted. In a great aflembly he 
is the perfon upon whom all diredt their 
eyes j it is upon him that their padions feem 
all to wait with expedition, in order to re¬ 
ceive that movement and diredtion which he 
jfhall imprefs upon them ; and if his behavi¬ 
our is not altogether abfurd, he has, every 
moment, an opportunity of intereding man¬ 
kind, and of rendering himfelf the objedt of 
the oblervaticn and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It'is this, which notwith- 
danding the redraint it impofes, notwith- 
danding the lofs of liberty with which it is 
attended, renders greatnefs the objedt of envy, 
and compenfates, in the opinion of mankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thofe mortifi¬ 
cations which mud be undergone in the pur- 
luit of it ; and what is of yet more coiSe¬ 
quence, all that leifure, all that cafe, all tha* 
carclcfs iecurity, which are forfeited for evei 
hy the aequidtion. 

When 
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When we confider the condition of the 
great, in thofe delufive colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it feems to be 
almoft the abftradt idea of aperfedt and hap¬ 
py hate. It is the very hate which, in all 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had 
Sketched out to outfelves as the hnal object 
of all our defires. We feel, therefore, a'pe- 
culiar lympathy with the latisfadtion of thofe 
who are in it. We favotfr all their inclina¬ 
tions, and forward all their wifhes. What 
pity, we think, that any thing ihould fpoil 
and corrupt lo agreeable a fituation ! \y e 
could even wilh them immortal; and it feems 
hard to us, that death Ihould at laft put an 
end to fuch perfedt enjoyment. It is cruel 
we think, in nature, to compel them from 
their exalted ftations, to that humble, but 
hoipitable home, which lire has provided for 
all her children. Great King, live for ever ! 
is the compliment, which, after the manner 
of eaftern adulation, we Ihould readily make 
them, if experience did not teach us its ab¬ 
surdity. Every calamity that befals them 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
bread ol the fpe&ator ten times more com¬ 
panion and relentment than he would have 
felt, had the fame things happened to other 

m ? n \ W 1 ! 0 misfbrtunes of Kings only 
which afford the proper fubjedts for tra*edv 

They refemblc, in this rdpebt, the misfor’ 
tunes of lovers. Thofe two fituatigns are th~ 
chief which intereil: us upon the theatre • h ° 
canfe, in lpite of all that reafon and expo- 
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rience can tell us to the contrary, the preju¬ 
dices of the imagination attach to thefe two 
ftates a happinefs fuperior to any other. To 
diftu'rb, or to put an end to fuch perfect en-r 
joyment, feems to be the rnoft atrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who confpires again ft 
the life of his monarch, is thought a greater 
monfter than any other murderer. All the 
innocent blood that was fhed in the civil wars, 
provoked lefs indignation than the death of 
Charles I. A ftranger to human nature, who 
faw the indifference of men about the mifery 
of their inferiors, and the regret and indig¬ 
nation which they feel for the misfortunes 
and fufferings of thole above them, would he 
apt to imagine, that pain mull: be more ago¬ 
nizing, and the convullions of death more 
terrible to perfons of high rank, than to thole 
of meaner ftations. 

Upon this difpofition of mankind, to go 
al-mg with all the paflions of the rich and the 
powerful, is founded the diftimftion of ranks, 
and the order of fociety. Our obicquioufnefs 
to our fuperiors more frequently arifes from 
our admiration for the advantages of their 
filiation, than from any private expectations 
of benefit from their good-will. Their bene¬ 
fits can extend but to a few; but their for¬ 
tunes intereft almoft every body. We are 
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/Neither is our deference to their inclinations 
founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard 
to the utility of fuch fuhmiflion, and to the 
order of fociety, which is heft fupported by 
it. Even when the order of fociety feems to 
require that we fhould oppofe them, we can 
hardly bring ourfelves to do it. That kings 
are tho fervants of the people, to be obeyed, 
refilled, depofed, or punilhcd, as the public 
conveniency may require, is the do’dtrine of 
reafon and philofophy ; but it is not the 
dodtrine of nature. Nature would teach us 
to fubmit to them, for their own fake, to 
tremble and bow down before their exalted 
llation, to regard their fmile as a reward fuf- 
ficient to compenlate any fervices, and to dread 
their difpleafure, though no other evil was 
to follow from it, as the feverelloi all morti¬ 
fications. To treat them in any refpedl as 
men, to reafon and dilpute with them upon 
ordinary occafions, requires fuch refolution, 
that there arc few men whofe magnanimity 
can lupport them in it, unlef; they are like- 
wife afllflcd by familiarity and acquaintance. 
The llrongell motives, the moll furious paf- 
lions, fear, hatred and relentment, are llarce 
lufficient to balance this natural difpofition 
to refpedt them : and their condudt mull 
either juftly or unjullly, have excited the 
high eft degree of all thofe palfions, before 
the bulk of the people can be brought to op¬ 
pofe them with violence, or to defire to fee 
them either punilhcd or depofed. Even 
when the people have been brought this len ’ 
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ythey are apt to relent every moment, and eafily 
relapfe into their habitual Hate of deference 
to thofe whom they have been accuftomed to 
look upon as their natural fuperiors. They 
cannot Hand the mortification of their mo¬ 
narch. Companion foon takes the place of 
refentment, they forget all part provocations, 
their old principles of loyalty revive, and they 
run to re-eftablilli the ruined authority of 
their old mailers, with the fame violence with 
which they had oppofed it. The death of 
Charles I. brought about the Reiloration of 
the royal family. Companion for James II. 
when he was feized by the populace in mak¬ 
ing his eicape on /hip-board, had almofc pre¬ 
vented the revolution, and made it go on more 
heavily than before. 


Do the great feem infenfible of the ea fy 
price at which they may acquire the public 
admiration •, or do they feem to imagine that 
to them, as to other men, it mud be the pur- 
chafe either of fweat or of blood ? By what 
important accomplilhments is the young no¬ 
bleman inftni&ed to fupport the dignity of 
bis rank, and to render himfelf worthy of 
that luperiority over his fellow citizens, to 
which the virtue of his ancellors had raifed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, by 
patience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
Kind? As all his words, as all his motions 


arc attended to, he learns an habitual regard 
to 1 ircumilanee of ordinary behaviour, 
and ftudies to perform all thofe frnall duties 
1 f bc moll exadl propriety. As he is 

confeious 
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yyfeonfcious how much he is obferved, and how 
' much mankind are difpofed to favour all liis 
inclinations, he ails, upon the moft indif¬ 
ferent occafions, with that freedom and ele- 


<SL 


vation which the thought of this naturally in- 
fpires. His air, his manner, his deportment, 
all mark that elegant and graceful fcnfe of his 
own fuperiority, which thole who are born 
to inferior ftations can hardly ever arrive at: 
thefe are the arts by which he propofes to 
make manknd more eafily lubmit to his au¬ 
thority, and to govern their inclinations ac¬ 
cording to his own pleafure: and in this he 
is feldom dilappointed. Thefe arts, fup- 
ported by rank and preheminence, are, upon 
ordinary occafions, fufficient to govern the 
v.-orld. Lewis XIV. during the greater part 
of his reign, was regarded, not only in France, 
but over all Europe, as the moft perfect mo¬ 
del of a great prince. But what were the 
talents and virtues by which he acquired this 
great reputation ? Was it by the fcrupulous 
and inflexible juftice of all his undertakings, 
by the immenfe dingers and difficulties with 
which they were attended, or by the unwea¬ 
ried and unrelenting application with which 
he purfued them 1 ? Was it by his exteniive 
knowledge, by his exquifite judgment, or by 
his heroic valour ? It was by none of thefe 
qualities. But he was, firft of all, the nioft 
powerful prince in Europe, and confequentlv 
held the highelt rank among kings ; and then 
fays his hiftorian, “ he furpaffed -all his cour- 
tiers in the gracefulnefs of his fhape, and 
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the majeftic beauty of his features. The 
found of his voice, noble and affecting, 
gained thole hearts which his prefence in¬ 
timidated. He had a ftep and a deport¬ 
ment which could fuit only him and his 
rank, and which would have been ridi¬ 
culous in any other perfon. The emba- 
raflinent which he occalioned to thofe who 
lpoke to him, flattered that fecret fatif- 
fadion with which he felt his own fupe- 
riority. The old officer, who was con¬ 
founded and faultered in alking him a fa- 
“ vour, and not being able to conclude his 
“ difcourfe, faid to him: Sir, your majefty, 
“ I hope, will believe that I do not tremble 
<c thus before your enemies : had no diffi- 
“ culty to obtain what he demanded.” Thefe 
frivolous accomplifliments, fupported by his 
rank, and, no doubt too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which fee ms, however, 
not to have been much above mediocrity, efta- 
blilhed this prince in the elleem of his own 
age, and have drawn, even from pollerity, 
a good deal of refped for his memory. Com¬ 
pared with thefo, in his own times, and in 
his own prefence, no other virtue, it feems, 
appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 
induftry, valour and beneficence, trembled, 
were abalhed, and loll; all dignity before 
them. t ." 

But it is n ot by accomplifliments of this 
I-ind, that the man of inferior rank mull 
hope to diffinguiffi himlelf. Pol i ten el's is I'o 
much the virtue of the great, that it will do 

little 
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/little honour to any body but themielves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and 
affeds to be eminent by the fuperior propriety 
of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded with 
a double /hare of contempt for his folly uu ? 
preemption. Why fhould the man, whom 

nobody thinks it worth while to look at b 

very anxious about the manner in which 1 ° 
holds up his head, or dilpoles of his an ° 
while he walks through a room ? He is qq S 
cupied furely with a veiy fuperfluous atten¬ 
tion, and with an attention too that marks ~ 
fenfe of his own importance, which no other 
mort'al can go along with. The moll perfed 
modefty and plainnefs, joined to as much 
negligence as is confident with the 
fpe<ft due to the company, ought to be 
the chief charaderiftics of the behaviour of a 
private man. If ever he hopes to diftinguiffi 
himfelf, it muff he by more important vir¬ 
tues. He mull acquire dependants to balance 
tlie dependants of the great, and he has no 
other fund to pay them from, but the labour 
of his body, and the activity of his mind 
He mult cultivate thefe therefore : he mu a 
acquire fuperior knowledge in his profeffi on 
and fuperior induflry in the exercife of it T t ’ 
mull be patient in labour, refolute in dan^ 
and firm in dillrefs. Thefe talents he 
bring into p#>lic view, by the difficulty i n 
portance, and, at the lkme time, good inH 
went of his undertakings, and by the f 
and unrelenting application with which? 5 

purfues them. Probity and prudence, ^ne- 

rofity 
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rofity and franknefs, muft charafterife his 
behaviour upon all ordinary occafions; and 
he muft, at the fame time, be forward to en¬ 
gage in all thofe fituations, in which it re¬ 
quires the greateft talents and virtues to adt 
with propriety, but in which the greateft ap- 
plaufe is to be acquired by thofe who can 
acquit themfelves with honour. With what 
impatience does the man of fpirit and ambi¬ 
tion, who is deprefled by his iituation, look 
round for fomc great opportunity to diftin- 
guifh himfelf ? No circumftances, which caii 
afford this, appear to him undefireable. He 
even looks forward with fatisfadion to the 
proiped of foreign war, or civil diffenfion ; 
and, with fecret tranfport and delight, fees 
through all the confufion and bloodftied which 
attend them, the probability of thofe wiilied 
for occafions prefenting themfelves, in which 
he may draw upon himfelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. T he man of rank 
and diftindion, on the contrary, whofe whole 
glory confifts in the propriety of his ordinary 
behaviour, who is cun tented with the humble 
renown which this can afford him, and has 
no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 
to embarals himfelf with what can be at¬ 
tended either with difficulty or diftrefs. To 
figure at a ball is his great triumph, and to 
fucceed in an intrigue of gallantly, his higheft 
exploit. He has an averfion to all publick 
confuiions, not from the love of mankind, 
for the great never look upon their interims 
as their fellow-creatures > nor yet from want 

of 
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courage, for in that he is feldom defec¬ 
tive ; but from a confcioufneis that he Dof- 
feifes none of the virtues which are required 
in fuch fitua|ions, and that the publick at¬ 
tention Will certainly be drawn away from 
him by others. He may be willing to expofe 
himfelf to fome little danger, and to make a 
campaign when it happens to be the faflhion. 
But he lhudders with horror at the thought 
of any fituation which demands the continual 
and long exertion of patience, induftry, for¬ 
titude, and application of thought. Thefe 
virtues are hardly ever to be met with in men 
who are born to thofe high flat ions. I n a jj 
governments accordingly, even in monarchies 
the higheft offices are generally polfeiTed, and 
the whole detail of the adininiftration con¬ 
duced by men who were educated in the 
middle and inferior ranks of life, who have 
been carried forward by their own induftrv 
and abilities, though loaded with the jealoufy 
and oppofecl by the refentment of all thol'e 
who were born their fupcriors, and to whom 
the great, after having regarded them firft 
with contempt, and afterwards with envy 
are at laft contented to truckle with the fame 
abjeC meannefs with which they defire that 
the reft of mankind fliould behave to them- 
felves. 

It is the iofs of this eafy empire over the 
affeCions of mankind which renders the r 11 
from greatnefs fo infupportable. W^n !i 
family of the King of Macedon was l ed In 
triumph by Paulus ^milius, their misfor¬ 
tunes, 
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tunes, it is faid, made them divide with their 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people. 
The fight of the royal children, whole tender 
age rendered them infallible of their fituation, 
Rruck the fpeCtators, amidll the public re¬ 
joicings and profperity, with the tendered: 
forrow and compafiion. The King appeared 
. next in the proceflion ; and feemed like one 
confounded and allonillied, and bereft of all 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calami¬ 
ties. His friends and miniRers followed af¬ 
ter him. As they moved, along, they often 
call their eyes upon their fallen fovereign, 
and always burR into tears at the fight their 
whole behaviour demonRrating that they 
thought not of their own misfortunes, but 
were occupied entirely by the fuperior great¬ 
nefs of his. The generous Romans, on the 
contrary, beheld him with difdain and indig¬ 
nation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
pafiion the man who could, be fo mean-fpirit- 
cd as to bear to live under fuch calamities. 
Yet what did thofe calamities amount to ? 
According to the greater part'of hiRorians, he 
was to fpend the remainder of his days, un¬ 
der the protection of a powerful and humane, 
people, in a Rate which in itfelf fhould feem 
worthy of envy, a Rate of plenty, eafe, lei— 
fure, and fecurity, from which it was im- 
pofiible for him even by his own folly to fall. 
Rut he was no longer to be furrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and 
dependants, who had formerly been acGul- 
tomed to attend upon all his motions. He 
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was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes. 


nor to have it in his power to render liimfelf 
the objed of their refped, their gratitude* 
their love, their admiration. The paffions 
of nations were no longer to mould themfelves 
upon his inclinations. This was that infup- 
portable calamity which bereaved the King of 
all fentiment; which made his friends forget 
their own misfortunes ; and which the Ro¬ 
man magnanimity could fcarce conceive how 
any man could be fo mean-fpirited as to bear 
to furvive. 


“ Love, fays my Lord Rochfaucault, is 
“ commonly fucceeded by ambition ; but 
“ ambition is hardly ever fucceeded by love.” 
That pafiion, when once it has got intire pof- 
feflion of the bread, will admit neither a ri¬ 
val nor a fuccelTor. To thofe who have 
been accuftomed to the pofleflion, or even to 
the hope of public admiration, all other plea- 
fures ficken and decay. Of all the difearded 
date 1 men who for their own eaie have ftudi- 
cd to get the better of ambition, and to de- 
fpife thofe honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to 
fttcceed ? The greater part have fpent their 
time in the moft lifllefs and inlipid indolence* 
chagrined at the thoughts of their own in-* 
lignificancy, incapable of being interefted in 
the occupations of private life, without en¬ 
joyment except when they talked of their for¬ 
mer greatnefs, and without fatisfa&ipn, except 
when they were employed in fome vain pro- 
to recover it. Are you in earned; refolved 
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^never to barter your liberty for the lordly fer- 
vitude of a Court, but to live free, fearlefs, 
and independant ? There feems to be one 
way to continue in that virtuous refolution; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from whence fo few have been able to re¬ 
turn ; never come within the circle of ambi¬ 
tion ; nor ever bring yourfelf into comparifon 
with thofe mailers of the earth who have al¬ 
ready engroffed the attention of half mankind 
before you. 

Of fuch mighty importance docs it appear 
to be, in the imaginations of men, to Hand 
in that lituition which fets them moll in the 
view of general fympathy and attention. And 
thus, place, that great objedt which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and'is the caufe of all 
the tumult and bullle, all the rapine and in- 
jufiice, which avarice and ambition have in¬ 
troduced into this world. People of lenle 
it is laid, indeed defpife place ; that is, they 
delpile: fitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
tne company by that frivolous circumllance, 
which the fmallell advantage is capable of 
overbalancing. But rank, dilHndlion, pre¬ 
eminence, no man defpifes, unlefs he is either 
r.ii i.u eiy much above, or funk very much 

tiir- W * t , le °r dinar y. ftandard of human na- 
be is either fo confirmed in wif- 

whi'l f n *i Pihilofophy, as to be fatislied that, 

I • ', lc . Propriety of his condudl renders 

‘ ! ‘ f te juft objedt of approbation, it is of 

little 
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little confequence though he be neither at¬ 
tended to, nor approved of ; or fo habituated 
to the idea of his own meanncls, fo funk 
in flothful and fottilh indifference, as intirely 
to have forgot the dcfire, and almoft the very 
wifh, Or foperiority; 


CHAP. lit. 

Of the Jloical philofophy . 

W HEN we examine in this manner into 
the ground of the different degrees 
of eflimation which mankind are apt to be¬ 
llow upon the different conditions of life, 
we fit all find, that the exceffive preference, 
which they generally give to forne of them 
above others, is in a great meafure without 
any foundation. If to be able to a£t with 
propriety, and to render ourlelves the proper 
objedts of the approbation of mankind, be, as 
we have been endeavouring to fnow, what 
chiefly recommends to us one condition above 
another, this may equally be attained in them 
all. The noblell propriety of condudt may 
be fupported in adverfity, as well as in pro- 
fperity j and though it is fomewhat more dif¬ 
ficult in the firft, it is upon that very account 
, more admirable. Perils and misfortunes are 
not only the proper fchool of heroiim, they 
are the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
its virtue to advantage, and draw upon it the 
full applaufe of the world. The man, whole 
II 2 whole 
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f /whole life has been one even and uninter¬ 
rupted courfe of profperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered any dif¬ 
ficulty, who never furmounted any di ft refs, 
can excite but an inferior degree of admira¬ 
tion. When poets and romance-writers en¬ 
deavour to invent a train of adventures, which 
•ihall give the greateft luftre to thofe characters 
for whom they mean to intereft us, they are 
all of a different kind. They are rapid and 
fudden changes of fortune, fituations the moft 
apt to drive thole who are in them to frenzy 
and diftraCtion, or to abjeCt defpair but in 
which their heroes aCt with fo much pro¬ 
priety, or at leaft with lb much Ipirit and 
undaunted refoiution, as ftill to command 
our efteem. Is not the unfortunate magna¬ 
nimity of Cato, BrutUs, and Leonidas, as 
much the objeCt of admiration, as that of the 
fuccefsful Cadar or Alexander ? To a gene¬ 
rous mind, therefore, ought it not to be as 
much the objeCt of envy ? If a more dazzling 
lplendor feems to attend the fortunes of fuc- 
cefsful conquerors, it is becaufe they join 
together the advantages of both fituations, 
the luftre of profperity to the high admira¬ 
tion which is excited by dangers encountered, 
and difficulties furmounted, with intrepidity 
and valour. 

It was upon this account that, according 
*? t,1 “ ftoical philofophy, to a wife man all 
toe different conditions of life were equal, 
"witiiie, they laid, had recommended lome 
objects to our. choice, and others to our dif- 

approbation. 
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approbation. Our primary appetites directed 
us to the purfuit of health, ftrength, eafe, 
and perfection, in all the qualities of mind 
and body j and of whatever could promote or 
fccure thefe, riches, power, authority : and 
the fame original principle taught us to avoid 
the contrary. But in chuiing or rejecting, in 
preferring or poltponing, thofe firlt objeCts 
of original appetite and averfion, nature had 
likewife taught us, that there was. a certain 
order, propriety, and grace, to be obferved, 
of infinitely greater confequence to happinefs 
and perfection, than the attainment of thofe 
objeCts themfelves. The objects of our pri¬ 
mary appetites or avcrfions were to be purfued 
or avoided, chiefly becaule a regard to this 
grace and propriety required l'uch conduct. 
In directing all our aCtions according to thefe, 
confilted the happinefs and glory ot human 
nature. In departing from thofe rules which 
they prelcribed to us, its greatest vretched- 
nefs and molt compleat depravity. The out¬ 
ward appearance of this order and propriety 
was indeed more cafily maintained in fome 
qircumftances than in others. To a fool, how¬ 
ever, to one whofe paflions were fubjeCted to no 
proper controul, to aCt with real grace and 
propriety, was equally impoiiible in every 
fituation. Though the giddy multitude 
might admire him, though his vanity might 
fometimes be elated by their ignorant praifes 
into fomething that refembled felf-approba- 
tion, yet ftill when he turned his view to 
what palled within his own breaft, he w;« 

11 3 fecvetly 
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fhecretly confcious to himfelf of the abfurdity 
and meannefs of all his motives, and inwardly 
bluffed • and trembled at the thoughts of the 
contempt which he knew he del'ervcd, and 
which mankind would certainly bellow upon 
him if they law his conduct in the light in which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
To a wife man, on the contrary, to one whofe 
paffons were all brought under perfect fub- 
jedtion to the ruling principles ol his nature, 
to rcafon and the love of propriety, to adt l'o 
as to deferve approbation was equally eafy 
upon all occafions. Was he in profperity, 
lie returned thanks to Jupiter for having join¬ 
ed him with circumftances which were ealily 
mattered, and in which there was little temp¬ 
tation to do wrong. Was he in adverlity, 
he equally returned thanks to the direc¬ 
tor of this fpedtaele of human life, for having 
oppoled to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, 
though the conteft was likely to be more 
violent, the vidtory was more glorious, and 
equally certain. Can there be any ffame in 
that diilrefs which is brought upon us without 
any fault of our own, and in which we be¬ 
have with perfedt propriety ? There can, 
therefore, be no evil, but, on the contrary, 
file greateft good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thole dangers, in which, from 
no rafbuefs of his own, his fortune has in¬ 
volved him. They afford an opportunity of 
e.vcrcifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe ex¬ 
ertion gives the exalted delight which flows 
ii> :n the confcioufncfs of fuperior propriety 

and 
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^/and deferved admiration. One who is matter 
of all his exercifes has no averfion to meafnre 
his ftrength and activity with the ftrongeft. 
And in the fame manner, one who is matter 
of all his paffions, does not dread any cir- 
cumftances in which the fuperintendent 
of the univerfe may think proper to place 
him. The bounty of that divine being has 
provided him with virtues which render him 
fuperior to every fituation. If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it • if it is 
pain, he has conftancy to bear it j if jt j s 
danger or death, he has magnanimity and for¬ 
titude to delpile it. He never complains of 
the dcftiny of providence, nor thinks the 
univerfe in confufion when he is out of order. 
He does not look upon himfelf, according to 
what felf-love would fuggeft, as a whole, 
feparated and detached from every other part 
of nature, to be taken care of by itfelf, and 
for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the light in 
which he imagines the great Genius of hu¬ 
man nature, and of the world regards him. 
He enters, if I may fay l'o, into the lenti- 
ments of that Divine Being, and conliders 
himfelf as an atom, a particle, of an immenfe 
and infinite fyttem, which mutt, and ouo-ht 
to be difpofed of, according to the conveni- 
ency of the whole. Allured of the wifdom. 
which dire&s all the events of human life 
whatever lot befalls him, he accepts it with 
joy, fatisfied that, if he had known all the 
connexions and dependencies of the different. 

^ 4 parts 
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parts of the univerfe, it is the very lot which 
he himfelf would have wilhed for. If it is 
life, he is contented to live : and if it is death, 
as nature muft have no further occalion for 
his prefence here, he willingly goes where 
he is appointed. I accept, faid a ftoical phi- 
lofopher, with equal joy and fatisfaition, what¬ 
ever fortune can befal me. Riches or po- 
verty, pleasure or pain, health or ficknels, 
all is alike : nor would I defire that the Gods 
fhould in any refpedt change my deRination. 
If I was to a fie of them any thing, beyond 
what their bounty has already bellowed, it 
Ihould be that they would inform me before¬ 
hand what it was their pleafure Ihould be 
done with me, that I might of my own ac¬ 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, aiyd de- 
monRrate the chearfulnefs with which I em¬ 
braced their allotment. If I am going to 
fail, fays Epiitetus, I chufe the bell: Ihip, and 
the bell pilot, and I wait for the fairell weather 
that my circumRances and duty will allow. 
Prudence and propriety, the principles which 
the Gods have given me for the direction of 
my conduit, require this of me ; but they 
require no more : and if, notwdthRanding, a 
Rorm ariles, which neither the Rrength of 
the velTel, nor the /kill of the pilot are likely 
to with Rand, I give mylelf no trouble about 
R-u confequence. All that I had to do, is 
one already. The directors of my conduit 
i'f. icr command me to he milerable* to be 
‘tnxious, delponding, or afraid. Whether we 

are 
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jire to be drowned, or to come to a harbour, is 
the bufmefs of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it 
intirely to his determination, nor ever break 
my reft with confidering which wayhe is likely 
to decide it, but receive whatever comes 
with equal indifference and fecurity. 

Such was the philofophy of the ftoics ; a 
philofophy which affords the nobleft leffons 
of magnanimity, is the belt fchool of heroes 
and patriots, and to the greater part of whofe 
precepts there can be no other objection, ex¬ 
cept that honourable one, that they teach us 
to aim at a perfection altogether beyond the 
reach of human nature. I fliall not at prefent 
flop to examine it. I fliall only obferve, in 
confirmation of what has formerly been faid 
that the molt dreadful calamities are not al¬ 
ways thofe which it is molt difficult to fun- 
port. It is often more mortifying to ap¬ 
pear in publick, under fmall difafters, than 
under great misfortunes. The firlt excite no 
fympathy ; but the fecond, though they may 
excite none that approaches to the anguifh of 
the fufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaffion. The fentiments of the fpe&ators 
arc, in this lull cafe, therefore, lefs wide 
of thofe of the fufferer, and their i in perfect 
fellow-feeling lends him feme afliftancc in 
lupporting his mifery. Before a gav afTemblv 
a gentleman would he more mortified to ap¬ 
pear covered with filth and rags than with, 
blood and wounds. This laft fituation would 
intereft their pity ; the other would provoke 

their 
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their laughter. The judge who orders a cri¬ 
minal to be fet in the pillory, dishonours him 
more than if he had condemned him to the 
fcaffold. "The great prince, who, fome years 
ago, caned a general officer at the head of his 
army, difgraced him irrecoverably. The 
punifhment would have been much lefs had 
he fhot him through the body. By the laws 
of honour, to ftrike with a cane difhonours, 
to ftrike with a fword does not, for an obvi¬ 
ous reafon. Thofe {lighter punifhments, 
■when inflicted on a gentleman, to whom dif- 
honour is the greateft of all evils, come to be 
regarded among a humane and generous peo¬ 
ple, as the molt dreadful of any. With re¬ 
gard to perfons of that rank, therefore, they 
are univerfally laid afide, and the law, while 
it takes their life upon many occalions, re- 
fpedts their honour upon almoft all. To 
fcourge a perfon of quality, or to fet him in 
the pillory, upon account of any crime what¬ 
ever, is a brutality of which no European go¬ 
vernment, except that of Ruffia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible 
by being brought to the fcaffold; he is, by 
being fet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him univerfal e(- 
teem and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable. The fym- 
pathy of the fpe&ators fupports him in the 
one cafe, and faves him from that lhamc, that 
confcioufnefs that his mifery is felt by him- 
felf only, which is of all fentiments the molt 

unfup- 
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nfupportable. There is no iympathy in 
the other; or, if there is any, it is not 
with his pain, which is a trifle, but with his 
confcioufnefs of the want of fympathy with 
which this pain is attended. It is with his 
fhame, not with his forrow. Thole who 
pity him, blulh and hang down their heads 
for him. He droops in the fame manner, and 
feels himfelf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punifliment, though not by the crime. The 
man, on the contrary, who dies with refo- 
lution, as he is naturally regarded with the 
credt afpedt of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears himfelf the fame undaunted counte¬ 
nance j and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the refpedt of others, the punithment 
never will. He has no fufpicion that his 
lituation is the objedt of contempt or derifion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
fume the air, not only of perfedt ferenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

“ Great dangers, fays the Cardinal de 
“ Rctz, have their charms, bccaufe there is 
“ fome glory to be got, even when we mif- 
“ carry. But moderate dangers have no- 
*■* thing but what is horrible, becaufe the 
“ lofs of reputation always attends the want 
“ of fuccefs.” His maxim has the fame 
foundation with what we have been juft now 
obferving, with regard to puniiliments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po¬ 
verty, to danger, and to death; nor does it 
even require its utnioft efforts to defpife them 

" But 
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But to have its mifery expofed to infult and 
derifion, to be led in triumph, to be fet up 
for the hand of fcorn to point at, is a fitua- 
tion in which its conftancy is much more apt 
to fail. Compared with the contempt of 
mankind, all other evils are eafily fupport- 
ed. 



PART 
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Of Merit and Demerit; or, of 
the Objcdts of Reward and 
Punishment. 

Confifting of three Sections. 

SECTION I. 

Of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

INTRODUCTION. 

H ERE is another fet of qualities 



afcribed to the addons and condudt of 


mankind, diftindt from their propriety or 
impropriety, their decency or ungracefulnefs, 
and which are the objedts of a diftindt fpecies 
of approbation and dilapprobation. Thefe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifhment. 

It has already been obferved, that the fen- 
timent or affedtion of the heart, from which 
any adtion proceeds, and upon which its whole 
virtue or vice depends, may be confidcred 
under two different alpedts, or in two different 
relations : firll, in relation to the caufe or 
objedt which excites it; and, fecondly, j n 


relation 
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relation to the end which it propofes, or to 
the effed which it tends to produce : that 
upon the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, upon 
the proportion ,or difproportion, which the 
affedion feems to bear to the caufe or objed 
which excites it, depends the propriety or 
impropriety, the decency or ungracdfulnefs 
of the confequent adion; and that upon the 
beneficial or hurtful effeds which the affec¬ 
tion propofes or tends to produce, depends 
the merit or demerit, the good or ill defert 
of the adion to which it gives occafion. 
Wherein confifts our fenfe of the propriety 
or impropriety of adions, has been explained 
in the former part of this difcourfe. We 
come now to eonfider, wherein confifls that 
of their good or ill defert. 


!§L 


CHAP. I. 

<That whatever appears to be the proper objetf 
of gratitude, appears to deferve reward ; and 
that , in the fame manner , whatever appears 
to be the proper objett of refentment , appears 
to deferve punijhment. 


T O us, therefore, that adion muft ap¬ 
pear to deferve reward, which appears 
to be the proper and approved objed of that 
fentiment, which moft immediately and di- 
redly prompts us to reward, or to do good 
to another. And in the fame manner, that 
adion muft appear to deferve punifhment, 
7 which 
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'hich appears to be the proper and approved 
object ot that fentiment which moil imme¬ 
diately and diredtly prompts us to punifh, C r 
to inflidt evil upon another. 

The fentiment which moil immediately 
and diredtly prompts us to reward, is a rat j_ 
tude ; that which moil immediately and di¬ 
rectly prompts us to puniih, is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that adtion mull appear 
to deferve reward, wliich appears t6 be the 
proper and approved objedt of gratitude ; as 
on the other hand, that adtion muft appear to 
deferve punifhment, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objedt of refentment 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to rernune 
rate, to return good for good received. Xo 
puniih, too, is to recompenfe, to remune¬ 
rate, though in a different manner ; it i s t Q 
return evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other paffions, befides 
gratitude and refentment, which interefl us 
in the happinefs or mifery of others; but 
there are none which lo diredtly excite us to 
be' the inflruments of either. The love and 
elleem which grow upon acquaintance and 
habitual approbation, neceffarily lead us 
be pleafed with the good fortune of the man 
who is the objedt of fuch agreeable emotions 
and confequently, to be willing to lend * 
hand to promote it Our love, however, is 
fully fatisfied, though his good fortune fhould 
be brought about without our afliftance a h 
that this paflion defires is to fee him L 
without regarding who was the author oThh 

prolperityl 
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prolperity. But gratitude is not to be ratio¬ 
ned in this manner. If the perfon to whom 
we owe many obligations, is made happy 
without our affiftance, though it pleafes our 
love, it does not content our gratitude. • Till 
we have recompenfed him, till we ourfelves 
have been inftrumental in promoting his hap- 
pinefs, we feel ourfelves ftill loaded with that 
debt which his paft fervices have laid upon 


<SL 


us. 

The hatred and diflike, in the fame man¬ 
ner, which grow upon habitual difapproba- 
tion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pleafure in the misfortune of the man whofe 
conduct and character excite fo painful a paf- 
fion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
Us againft all fympathy, and fometimes dif- 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diftrefs of ano¬ 
ther, yet, if there is no refentment in the 
cafe, if neither we nor our friends have re¬ 
ceived any great perfonal provocation, thefe 
paflions would not naturally lead us to wifh 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho’ 
we could fear no punilhment in confequence 
of our having had fome hand in it, we would 
rather that it ftiould happen by other means. 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
it would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perfon whom he abhorred and detefted 
was killed by fomc accident. But if he had 
the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though this 
pafiion is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might Hill have, it would hurt him excef- 
flvely to have been himfelf, even without 

defign. 
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lefign, the occafion of this misfortune. Much 
more would the very thought of voluntarily 
contributing to it Ihock him beyond all mea- 
lure. He would rejed with horror even the 
imagination of lb execrable a delign ; and if 
lie could imagine himfelf capable of fuch an 
enormity, he would begin to regard himfelf 
in the fame odious light in which he had 
confidered the perfon who was the objed of 
his diflike. But it is quite otherwife with 
refentment : if the perfon who had done us 
fome great injury, who had murdered our 
father or our brother, for example, fhould 
loon afterwards die of a fever, or even be 
brought to the fcaffold upon account of fome 
other crime, though it might looth our ha¬ 
tred, it would not fully gratify our refent¬ 
ment. Refentment would prompt us to de- 
firo, not only that he fhould be punifhed, but 
that he fliould be punilbed by our means, and 
upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Refentment cannot be fully 
gratified, unlels the offender is not only made 
to ,grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that par¬ 
ticular wrong which we have iuffered from him 
He muff be made to repent and be forry for 
this very adion, that others, through fear of 
the like punifhment, may be terrified from 
being guilty of the like offence. The natu¬ 
ral gratification of this palfion tends, of' 
own accord, to produce all the political ends 
of punifliment; the corrcdion of the crimi¬ 
nal, and the example to the public. 

* Gratitude 
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Gratitude and refentment, therefore, are 
the fentiments which moft immediately, and 
directly prompt to reward and to punifh. To 
us, therefore, he muft appear to deferve re¬ 
ward, who appears to be the proper and ap¬ 
proved objedt of gratitude; and he to deferve 
. puni/hment, who appears to be that of refent¬ 
ment. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the proper objetts of gratitude and refentment. 

T O be the proper and approved objedt 
either of gratitude or refentment, can 
mean nothing but to be the object: of that 
gratitude, and of that refentment, which na¬ 
turally feems proper, and is approved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paffions 
of human nature, feein proper and are ap¬ 
proved of, when the heart of every impartial 
ipedtator intirely lympathifes with them, 
when every indifferent by-ftander intirely 
enters into, and goes along with them. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, 
who, to fomc perfon or perfons, is the na¬ 
tural object of a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
.applaud : and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deferve punifhment, who in the fame 
manner is to fomc perlbn or perfons the natu¬ 
ral object of a refentment which the breafl of 
every reafohabje man is ready to adopt and 
fymputhife with. To us, furely, that adtion 

muft 
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niuil appear to deferve reward, which every¬ 
body who knows of it would with to reward, 
and therefore delights to lee rewarded : and 
that aCtion muSt as furely appear to deferve 
punishment, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account re-* 
joices to fee punilhed. 

i. As we lympathife with the joy of out* 
companions when in profperity, fo we join 
with them in the complacency and fatisfac- 
tion with which they naturally regard what¬ 
ever is the caufe of their good fortune. We 
enter into the love and affeCtion which they 
conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
Should be lorry for their lakes if it was deftrov- 
ed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
dillance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protection, though they Should 
lofe nothing by its abfence except the pleafure 
of leeing it. If it is man who has thus been 

the fortunate instrument of the happinefs of 
his brethren, this is Still more peculiarly the 
caSe. When we fee one man affiled, pro¬ 
tected, relieved by another, our Sym¬ 
pathy with the joy of the perfon who ^ re¬ 
ceives the benefit lerves only to animate our 
fellow-feeling with hiq, gratitude towards 
him who beitows it. When we look upon 
the perfon who is the caufe of his pleasure 
with the eyes with which we imagine he mu ft 
look upon him, his benefactor feems to Hand 
before us in the moft engaging and ami . 
able light. We readily therefore fympathife 
with the grateful affection which he conceives 
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or a perfon to whom he has been fo.much 
obliged ; and confequently applaud the, re¬ 
turns which he is difpofed to make for the 
good offices conferred upon him. As we entirely 
enter into the affedion from which thefe re¬ 
turns proceed, they neceflarily feem every 
way proper and fuitable to their objed. 

2. In the fame manner, as we fympathife 
with the forrow of our fellow-creature when¬ 
ever we fee his diftrefs, fo we likewife enter 
into his abhorrence and averfion for whatever 
has given occafion to it. Our heart, as it 
adopts and beats time to his grief, fo is it 
•likewife animated with that lpirit by which 
he endeavours to drive away or deftroy the 
caufeof it. The indolent and paffive fellow- 
feeling, by which we accompany him in his 
fufferings, readily gives way to that more 
vigorous and adive fentiment by which we 
go along with him in the effort he makes, 
either to repel them, or to gratify ’.is averfion 
to what has given occafion to them. This 
is Hill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is 
man who has caufed them. When we fee 
one man oppreffed or injured by another, 
the fympathy which we feel with the dif- 
trels of the fufferer feems to ferve only to ani¬ 
mate our fellow-feeling with his refentment 
againft the offender. We are rejoiced to fee 
him attack his adverfary in his turn, and are 
ea ger and ready to allifl him whenever he 
exerts hinifelf for defence, or even for ven¬ 
geance within a certain degree. If the in¬ 
jured fhould pcrilh in the quarrel, we not 

only 
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fy only fympathife with the real refentment of 
his friends and relations, but with the ima¬ 
ginary refentment which in fancy we lend to 
the dead, who is no longer capable of feeling 
that or any other human fentiment. But as 
we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we en¬ 
ter, as it were, into his body, and in our 
imaginations, in foine meafure, animate anew 
the deformed and mangled carcale of the (lain, 
when we bring home in this manner his cafe 
to our own bofoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occafions, an emotion which 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable 
of feeling, and which yet we feel by an illa¬ 
tive fytnpathy with him. The fympathetic 
tears which we thed for that immente and 
irretrievable lofs, which in our fancy he ap¬ 
pears to have futtained, feem to be but a 
linall part of the duty which we owe him. 
The injury which he has fuffered demands, 
we think, a principal part of our attention. 
We feel that refentment which we imagine 
he ought to feel, and which he would feel, 
if in his cold and lifelefs body there remained 
any confcioufnefs of what patfes upon earth, 
His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven¬ 
geance. The. very allies of the dead leem to 
be dilturbed at the thought that his injuries 
are to pafs unrevenged. The horrors which 
are fuppoied to haunt the bed of the murderer 
the ghofts which, fuperftition imagines, rife 
from their graves to demand vengeance’up CP 
thofe who brought them to an untimely end 
all take their origin from this natural fym- 
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athy with the imaginary refentment of the 
llain. And with regard, at lead, to this 
mod: dreadful of all crimes, nature, antecedent 
to all reflexions upon the utility of punilh- 
jnent, has in this manner damped upon the 
human heart, in the dronged and mod inde¬ 
lible characters, an immediate and indinctive 
approbation of the facred and neceflary law 
of retaliation. 


CHAP. III. 

ft hat where there is no approbation of the con- 
daft of the perfon who confers the benefit, there 
is little fympathy with the gratitude of him 
who receives it: and that, on the contrary , 
•where there is no difapprobation of the motives 
cf the perfon who does the mi/chief, there is no 
fort of fympathy with the rejentment of him 
who fufiers it. 


T T is to be obferved, however, that, how 
beneficial foever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever on the other, the actions or 
intentions of the perfon who acts may have 
been to the perfon who is, if I may lay fo, 
acted upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap¬ 
pears to have been no propriety in the mo¬ 
tives of the agent, if wc cannot enter into 
the aUections which influenced his conduct, 
we have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the pe non who receives the benefit: or if, in 
(he other cafe, there appears to have been no 


impropriety 
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on the contrary, the aftedtions which influ¬ 
enced his conduct are fuch as we muft n e - 
ceflarily enter into, we can have no fort of 
fympathy with the refentment of the perfon 
who fuffers. Little gratitude feems due in 
the one cafe, and all fort of refentment feems 
unjuft in the other. The one adtion feems 
to merit little reward, the other to deferve 
no punifhment. 

l. Firft, I fay, That wherever we cannot 
fympathife with the aifedtions of the agent 
wherever there feems to be no propriety in 
the motives which influenced his conduct 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfon who received the benefit of his 
adtions. A very fmall return feems due to 
that foolilh and profile generality which con¬ 
fers the greateft benefits from the moft trivial 
motives, and gives an eftate to a man merely 
becaufc his name and lirname happen to be 
the fame with thofe of the giver. " Such fer- 
vices do not feem to demand any propor¬ 
tionable recompense. Our contempt for the 
folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whom the good office hat been done His 
benefadtor feems unworthy of it. As when 
we place ourfelves in the filiation of the her 
fon obliged, we fed that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a benefadW , 
eafily abfolvc him from a great & 

fubmimve veneration and efteem whirl. 
Ihould think due to a more refpe&able clia- 

1 4 ratter; 
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•after; and provided he always treats his 
weak friend with kindnefs and humanity, 
we are willing to excufe him from many at¬ 
tentions and regards which we Ihould de¬ 
mand to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes, 
who have heaped, with the greateft profufton, 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa¬ 
vourites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often 
been experienced by thofe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
but injudicious prodigality, of James the Firft 
of Great Britain feems to have attached no 
body to his perfon; and that Prince, not- 
withftanding his foci al and harmlefs difpofi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died without 
a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in 
the caufe of his more frugal and diftinguilh- 
ing foil, notwithflanding the coldnefs and 
diitant feverity of his ordinary deportment. 

2. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the 
conduft of the agent appears to have been in- 
tirely direfted by motives and affeftions which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no fort of fympathy with the relent- 
ment of the fufferer, how great foever the 
, m if chief which may have been done to him. 
When two people quarrel, if we take part 
w bb, and intirely adopt the relentmcnt of one 
<-f them, it is iinpoffible that we Ihould en¬ 
ter mio that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whole motives wc go along 
with, and whom therefore we look upon as 

in 
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the right, cannot but harden us againft: all 
fellow-feeling with the other, whom we ne- 
ceffarily regard as in the wrong. Whatever 
this laft, therefore, may have fuffered, while 
it is no more than what we ourfelves fliould 
have wifhed him to fuffer, while it is no 
more than what our own fympathetic indig¬ 
nation would have prompted us to inflidt upon 
him, it cannot either difpleafe or provoke 
us. When an inhuman murderer is brought 
to the fcaffold, though we have fome com- 
paffion for his mifery, we can have no fort of 
fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
fliould be fo abfurd as to exprefs any againft: 
either his prolecutor or his judge. The na¬ 
tural tendency of their juft indignation againft 
fb vile a criminal is indeed the moft fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impoflible that we 
fliould be difpleafed with the tendency of a 
fentiment, which, when we bring the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel that we cannot 
avoid adopting. 


<SL 
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Recapitulation of the foregoing chapters. 

I. \\J E do not, therefore, thoroughly 
VV anct heartily fympathife with the 
gratitude of one man towards another, merely 
beeaufe this other has been the caufe of his 
good fortune, unlefs he has been the caufe of 
it from motives which we intirely go alono- 
with. Our heart muft adopt the principles 

of 
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^/of the agent, and go along with all the af¬ 
fections which influenced his condud, before 
it can intirely fympathife with, and beat time 
to, the gratitude of the perfon who has been 
benefited by his actions. If in the conduct 
of the benefaCtor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its effeCts, 
it does not feem to demand, or neceflarily to 
require, any proportionable recompence. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the adlion is joined the propriety of the af- 
feCtion from which it proceeds, when we 
intirely fympathife and go along with die 
motives of the agent, the love which we con¬ 
ceive for him upon his own account enhances 
and enlivens our fellow-feeling with the gra¬ 
titude of thofe who owe their prolperity to 
his good conduCt. His actions feem then to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for a proportionable recompenfe. We then 
intirely enter into that gratitude which prompts 
to bellow it. The benefaCtor feems then to 
be the proper objeCt of reward, when we 
thus intirely fympathife with, and approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to reward 
him. When we approve of, and go along 
with, the affection from which the aCtion 
proceeds, we mull neceflarily approve of the 
aClion, and regard the perfon towards whom 
it is direCled as its proper and fuitable objeCt. 

2. In the fame manner, we cannot at all 
fympathife with the refentment of one man 
againft another, merely becaufe this other 
has be. n the caufe of his misfortune, unlefs 

he, 
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ike has been the caufe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fufferer, we mu ft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all lympathy 
with the affcdtions which influenced his con¬ 
duct. If there appears to have been no im¬ 
propriety in thefe, how fatal foever the ten¬ 
dency of the adtion which proceeds from them 
to thofe againft whom it is diredted, it does 
not fecm to deferve any punifhment, or to 
be the proper objedt of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the action 
is joined the impropriety of the affedtion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejedts with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and intirely fympathile with the refentment 
of the fufferer. Such adtions feem then to 
deferve, and, if I may fay lb, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable punifhment; and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that refentment which prompts to inflidt it. 
The offender neeeffarily feems then to be the 
proper objedt of punilhment, when we thus 
intirely fympathile with, and thereby approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to punilh. 
In this cafe too, when we approve, and go 
along with, the affedtion from which the 
adtion proceeds, we mull: neceflarily approve 
of the adtion, and regard the perfon againft 
whom it is diredted, as its proper and fuitable 
objedt, 
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CHAP. V. 

'lhe analjfs oj the fenfe of merit and demerit. 


1 • ;% S our fenfe, therefore, of the pro- 

/~\ priety of condud arifes from what 
I lhall call a direeft fympathy with the affec¬ 
tions and motives of the perfbn who ads, fo 
our fenfe of its merit arifes from what I lhall 
call an indited lympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfbn who is, if I may fay fo, aded 
upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 

the gratitude of the perfbn who receives the 
benefit, Uhlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefador, fo, upon this ac¬ 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com¬ 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diilind emotions ; a dired fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indired 
fympathy with the gratitude of thofe who 
receive the benefit of his adions. 

We may, upon many different occafions, 
plainly diflinguifh thofe two different emo¬ 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular cha- 
rader or adion. When we read in hiftory 
concerning adions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns ? How much are we ani¬ 
mated by that high-fpirited generality which 
direds them ? How keen are we for their 

6 fuccefs ? 
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7 „ceefs ? How grieved at their difappoint- 
mcnt ? In imagination we become the very 
perfon whofe adions are reprefented to us": 
we tranfpor't outfelveg in fancy to the fcenes 
of thofe difhnt and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourfelves ading the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariftides. 
So far our fentiments are founded upon the 
dired fympathy with the perfon who ads. 
Nor is the indired fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of iuch adions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of thefe laft, with what warm and 
affedionate fellow-feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved them 
fo dlentially i We embrace, as it were, their 
benefador along with them. Our heart rea¬ 
dily fympathifcs with the liighcft transports of 
their grateful affedion. No honours, no re¬ 
wards, we think, can be too great for them 
to bellow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his fervices, we heartily ap¬ 
plaud and go along with them; but arc fliock- 
ed beyond all meafure, if bv their condud 
they appear to have little fehfe of the obli 

gations conferred upon , them, O ur w hol~ 

lenie, m ihort, of the merit and good defert 
ot (ut il actions, of the propriety and fitnefs 
o, recompenfing them, and making the m 
fon who performed them rejoice in his mm 
an es .torn the iympathetic emotions of 

tude and love, with which, when W o hri 
home to our own bread the fituation of k , g 
principally concerned, wc feel * 

turally 
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turally tranfported towards the man who 
could aft with fuch proper and noble bene¬ 


ficence. 

2. In the fame manner as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of conduft arifes from a want of 
fympathy, or from a direft antipathy to the 
affeftiom and motives of the agent, fo our 
fenfe of its demerit arifes from what I ihall 
here too call an indireft fympathy with the 
refentment of the fufferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent- 
ment of the fufferer, unl-efs our heart before¬ 
hand difapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them ; 
fo upon this account the fenfe of demerit, 
as well as that of merit, fecras to be a com¬ 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftinft emotions ; a direft antipathy to 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indireft 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occafions, plainly diftinguifli thofc two dif¬ 
ferent emotions combining and uniting to¬ 
gether in our fenfe of the ill defert of a 
particular charafter or aftion. When we 
read in hiftory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, our heart riles 
up again# the deteftable fentiments which 
influenced their conduft, and renounces with 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
fuch execrable motives. So far our fentiments 
are founded upon the direft antipathy to the 
affeftions of the agent : and the indireft fym- 
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athy with the refentment of the fufFerers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfons whom 
thofe fcourgeS of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or betrayed, what indignation do we not feel 
againft fuch infolent and inhuman opprelfors 
of the earth ? Our fympathy with the una¬ 
voidable di ft refs of the innocent fufFerers is 
not more real nor more lively, than our fel¬ 



low-feeling with their juft and natural refent¬ 
ment. The former fentiment only heightens 
the latter, and the idea of their diftrefs lerves 
only to inflame and blow up our animofity 
againft thofe who occafioncd it. When we 
think of the anguifh of the lufterers, we take 
part with them more earneftly againft their 
oppreflors; we enter with more eagernefs into 
all their fehemes of vengeance, and feel our¬ 
felves every moment wreaking, in imagi¬ 
nation, upon fuch violators oi tile laws of 
fociely, that punifhment which our fympa- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dread¬ 
ful atrocity of fuch copdudl, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro¬ 
perly punifhed, the indignation which we 
feel when it efcapes this f{uc retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in ihort, of its ill 
defert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflda:- 
ing evil upon the perfbn who is guilty of it* 
and of making him grieve in his turn, aiif, ’ 
from the fympathetic indignation which na* 
turally boils up in the breaft 0 f the fpedlator, 

whenever 
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jx whenever he thoroughly brings home 
felf the cafe of the lufferer *. 


Pare IP 
to him- 


* To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfe of the 
ill defert of human aftions to a fympathy with the refent- 
ment of the fufferer, may feem, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that fentiment. Kefent- 
jnent is commonly regarded as fo odious a paflion, that 
they will be apt to think it impoflible that fo laudable a 
principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice, fhbuld in 
any refpe£t be founded upon it. They will be more wil¬ 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe of the merit of 
good a&ions is founded upon a fympathy with the gra¬ 
titude of the perfons who receive the benefit of them ; 
bccaufe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paf- 
fions, is regarded as an amiable principle, which can take 
nothing from the worth of whatever is founded upon it. 
Gratitude and refentment, however, are in every refpeft, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another ; and if our fenfe 
of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe 
of demerit can fcarcc mifs to proceed from a fellow'-fee ling 
with the other. 

Let it be conftdcrcd too that refentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often fee it, the molt odious, 
perhaps of all the paffions, is not difapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the fympathetic indignation of the fpe&ator. When 
wc, who are the byftanders, feel that our own animoftty 
inti re fy correfponds wiih that of the fufferer, when the 
refentment of this lalt does not in any refpect go beyond 
our own, when no word, no gefture, e(capes him that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time to ; and when he never aims at inflicting any punifh- 
ment beyond what we fiiould rejoice to fee inflifted, or 
what we ourfelves would upon this account even defire to 
he the inflrumcnts of inflicting, it is impoflible, that we 
Ihould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own emo¬ 
tion in this cafe mult, in Our eyes, undoubtedly'juftify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the greater 
part of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
how great an effort muft be made in order to bringdown 
the rude and undifciplincd impulle of refentment ^to this 
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table temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a confiderable 
egree of eftecm and admiration for one who appears ca¬ 
pable of exerting fo much fclf command over one of the 
moft ungovernable paflions of his nature. When indeed 
the animoftty of the fufferer c::cccds, as it almoft always 
does, what ivc can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we neceflarily difapprove of it. We even difapprove 
of it more than we (hould of an equal eveefsof almoft any 
other paflion derived from the imagination. And this too 
violent refentment, inftead of carrying us alona, with it, 
becomes itfelf the obje& of our refentment and indignation. 
We enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who 
is theobjeft of this unjuft emotion, and who is in danger 
of fuffering from it. Revenge, therefore, ihe excels of 
refentment, appears to be the moft deteftable of all the 
paftions, and is the object of the horror and indignation 
of every body. And as in the way in which this paftion 
commonly difeovers itfelf among mankind, it is exceflive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, Wc are very 
apt to confider it as altogether odious and deteftable, be- 
caufe in its moft ordinary appearances it is fo. Nature, 
however, even in the prefect depraved ftatc of mank nd, 
does not feem to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle which is wholly in every 
refpeft evil, or which, in no degree and in no direction, 
can be the proper object of praife and approbation. Upon 
fome occafions we are ferifible that this paflion, which is 
generally too ftrong, may likewife be too weak. We 
fometimes complain that a particular perfon fhows too 
little fpirif, and has too Jittle fenfe of the injuries that have 
been dtofie to him ; and we are as rc.*d\ to defpife him 
for the defedt, as to hate him for the excefs of this paflion. 

The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo 
frequently or fo ftrongly of the wrath and anger of God 
if they had regarded every degree ; 6f thofe paflions ts 
vicious and evil, even in fo weak and imperfect a creature 


as man. 


Let it be confidercd too, that the prefent enquiry „ 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may fay fo wjL ( .L 
ccrning a matter of fad. We are not at prefent e ami?f 
mg upon what principles a perfea being would 
of the pumfhment of bad actions j but upon whatminci 1 
0 weflk and imperfeft a creature as man dually a Jf 
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fact approves of it. The principles which I hive juft 
now mentioned, it is evident, have a very great efreft upon 
his fentiments; and it Teems wifely ordered that it fli;uld 
be To. r fhe very exiftence of fociety requires that unme¬ 
rited nnd unprovoked malice fhould be retrained by pro¬ 
per puniftments ; and confequently,' that to inflict thofe 
punifhmcnts fhould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
action. I hough man, therefore, be naturally endowed 
with a delire of the welfare and prefervation of fociety, 
yet the author of nature has not entrufted it to his reafon 
to find out that a certain application of punifhments is the 
_ proper means of attaining this end ; but has endowed him 
with an immediate and inftinctivc approbation of that 
very application which is moft proper to attain it. The 
ceconomy of nature is in this refpe# exadly of a piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions. With re¬ 
gard to all thofe ends which, upon account of their pe¬ 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if fuch an expref- 
fion is allowable, as the.favourite ends of nature, flic has 
conftantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the cad which fhe propofes, but like- 
wife with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought about, for their own fakes, and in¬ 
dependent of their tendency to produce it. Thus fclf-prc- 
fervation, and the propagation of the fpecies, are the great 
ends which nature fee ms to have propofed in the forma¬ 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a defire 
of thofe ends, and an averfiori to the contrary ; with a 
love of life, and a dread of diflolution ; with a defire of 
the continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with 
nn averfion to the thoughts of its intire extinction. But 
though we arc in this manner endowed with a very ftron^ 
defire of thofe ends, it has not been intrufted to the flow 
and uncertain determinations of our reafon, to find out the 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has directed 
?■*> the greater part of thefe by original and immediate 
inttmcU, Hunger, thirft, the paflion which unites the two 
cxc ^ ^ 1 QVC plealure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thofe means for their own fakes, and without 

end C °K- l( i Crat,0n °* ^ )c,r ten( lency to thofe beneficent 
dur» S » V> , 1 great dire&or of nature intended to pro* 
uuce D y them. 
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/ V Before I conclude this note, 1 mud take notice of a 
^difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the fen¬ 
timents of any perfon as proper and fuitabie to their ob- 
jefts, we mufl not only be affe&cd in the fame manner 
as he is, but we mud perceive this harmony and cor- 
refpondence of fentiments between him and ourfclves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be¬ 
fallen’ my friend, I fhould conceive precifely that degree 
of concern which he gives way to ; yet till I am in¬ 
formed of the manner in which he behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between his emotions and mine, I cannot 
be faid to approve of the fentiments which influence his 
behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re¬ 
quires, not only that we fhould intirely fympathize with 
the perfon who n 6 b r but that we fhould perceive this 
perfect concord between his fentiments and our own. 
On the contrary, when I liear of a benefit that has been 
bellowed upon another perfon, let hint who has icceived 
it be affeacd in what manner he pleafes, if, by bringing 
his own cafe home to himfelf, I feel gratitude anfe in my 
own breafl, I neceffarily approve of the oonduft of In, bene- 
fa£lor, and regard it as meritorious, and the propei object 
of reward. Whether the perfon who has received the 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident, in 
any degree alter our fentiments with regard to the merit 
of him who has bellowed it. No afhial corrcfpondcnce Oi 
fentiments, therefore, is here required. It is fume lent that, 
if he was grateful, they would correfpond 5 and our fenfe 
of merit is often founded upon one of thofe illufive fym- 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfclves 
the cafe of another, we are often affefted in a manner in 
which the perfon principally concerned is incapable of be¬ 
ing affeflcd. There is a fimilar difference between our 
disapprobation of demerit, and that of impropriety. 
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SECTION II. 

Of juftice and beneficence. 


CHAP. I. 

Comparifon of thofe two virtues. 

A CTIONS of a beneficent tendency 
which proceed from proper motives, 
feem alone to require reward ; becaufe fuch 
alone are the approved objects of gratitude, or 
excite the lympathetic gratitude of the fpec- 
tator. 

Adtions of a hurtful tendency, which pro¬ 
ceed from improper motives, feem alone to 
deferve punishment; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objedts of refentment, or excite 
the Sympathetic refentment of the fpedlator. 

Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the meer want of it ex- 
pofes to no punishment: becaufe the meer 
want of beneficence tends to do no real poii- 
tive evil. It may difappoint of the good which 
might reafonably have been expedted, and 
upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and dilapprobation : it cannot, however, pro¬ 
voke any refentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
pence his benefadtor, when he has it in his 
power, and when his benefadtor needs his 

afiaftance. 
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lftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blacked: 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
fpedtator rejedts all fellow-feeling with the 
felfilhnefs of his motives, and he is the pro¬ 
per objedt of the higheft difapprobation. But 
dill he does no politive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the objedt of 
hatred, a pafllon which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of fentiment and behaviour ; 
not of refentment, a paflion which is never 
properly called forth but by adtions which 
tend to do real and politive hurt to fome par¬ 
ticular perfons. His want of gratitude, there¬ 
fore, cannot be punilhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perform, and what every impartial lpec- 
tator would approve of him for performing, 
would, if polfible, be Hill more improper thap 
his negledting to perform it- His benefactor 
would dishonour himi'elf if he attempted by 
violence to condrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perfon, 
who was not the fuperior of cither, to inter¬ 
meddle. But of all the duties of beneficence, 
thole which gratitude recommends to us ap¬ 
proach neared: to what is called a perfedt and 
compleat obligation. What friendlhip, what 
generality, what charity, would prompt us 
to do with univerlal approbation, is Hill more 
free, and can Hill lefs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or o- c ~ 
nerofity, nor even of friendlhip, when friend - 
K 3 (hip 
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fhip is meer efteem, and has not been en¬ 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for 
good offices. 

Refentment feems to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done; 
that the offender may be made to repent 
of his injuftice, and that others, through 
fear of the like punifhment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
muff be referved _ therefore for thefe purpofes, 
nor can the Ipedtator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
meer want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may difappoint us of the good which might 
reafonably be expected, neither docs, nor at¬ 
tempts to do, any mifchief from which we 
can have occafion to defend ourfelves. 

There is, however, another virtue, of which 
the obfervance is not left to the freedom of 
our own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expofes to 
refentment, and confequently to punifhment, 
This virtue is juftice : the violation of juftice 
is injury : it does real and politive hurt to 
feme particular perfons, from motives which 
are naturally di(approved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper objedt of refentment, and of pu- 
nifhment, which is the natural conlequcnce 
of refentment. As mankind go along with, 
and approve of, the violence employed to 

avenge 
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venge die hurt which is done by injuftice, 
lo they much more go along with, and ap¬ 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and beat off the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
perfon himfelf who meditates an injuftice is 
fenfible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of both by 
the perfon whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, either to obflruft the execution of 
his crime, or to punifh him w'hen he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable diftinftion between juflice and all 
the other focial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly infilled upon by an author 
of very great and original genius, that we 
feel ourfelves to be under a llrifter obligation 
to aft according to juflice, than agreeably to 
friendfhip, charity, or generality that the 
praftice of thele laft mentioned virtues feems 
to be left in fome meafure to our own choice, 
but that, lomchow or other, we feel our¬ 
felves to be in a peculiar manner tycd, bound, 
and obliged to the obfervation of juflice. We 
feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety, and with the approbation 
of all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain 
us to obferve the rules of the one, but not to 
follow the precepts of the other. 

We muft always, however, carefully dif- 
tinguifh what is only blameable, or the pro¬ 
per objeft of difapprobation, from what force 
may be employed either to punifh or to pre¬ 
vent. That feems blameable which fills 
k 4 fhort 
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fhort of that ordinary degree of proper be¬ 
neficence which experience teaches us to ex¬ 
pert of every body ; and on the contrary, that 
feems praife-worthy which goes beyond it. 
The ordinary degree itfelf feems neither 
blameable nor praife-worthy. A father, a 
fon, a brother, who behaves to the corre- 
fpondent relation neither better nor worfe 
than the greater part of men commonly do, 
feems properly to deferve neither praife nor 
blame. He who furprifes us by extraordinary 
and unexpected, though ftill proper, and 
iuitable kindnefs, or on the contrary by ex¬ 
traordinary and unexpected, as well as unfuit- 
able unkindnefs, feems praife-worthy in the 
one cafe, and blameable in the other. 

Even the moil ordinary' degree of kind- 
nefs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equals 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inllitution of civil government, re¬ 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
felf from injuries, and to exaCt a certain de¬ 
gree of punishment for thofe which have been 
done to him. Every generous fpeCtator not 
only approves of his conduCb when he does 
this, but enters fo far into his fentiments as 
often to be willing to afiift him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm,, 
an trunk that they do right when they run, 
'•-it K.i to revenge the perfon who has been 
injured, or to defend him who is in danger of 
ein g fo. But when a father fails in the or¬ 
dinary 
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dinary degree of parental affecftion towards a 
fon ; when a fon feems to want that filial re¬ 
verence which might be expected to his fa¬ 
ther ; when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly affection ; when a man 
fhuts his bread: againft companion, and re- 
fufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creatures, when he can with the greateft eafe; 
in all thefe cafes, though every body blames 
the conduct, nobody imagines that thofe 
who might have reafon, perhaps, to expedt 
more kindnefs, have any right to extort it by 
force. The fufferer can only complain, and 
the fpedtator can intermeddle no other way 
than by advice and perfuafion. Upon all fuch 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againlf one 
another would be thought the higheft de¬ 
gree of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, fometimes, with 
univerial approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdidlion to behave, in this refpedt, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. 
The laws of all civilized nations oblige pa¬ 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiilrate is entrufted with the power 
not only of prelerving the public peace by 
retraining injuftice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the commonwealth, by elta- 
blilhing good dilcipline, and by difcouraginw 
evei*y fort of vice and impropriety; he 'may 
prefcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
prohibit mutual injuries among fellow-citi- 
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;ens, but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fovereign com¬ 
mands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blameable but puni/hable to difobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante¬ 
cedent to any fuch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateft blame, it 
furely becomes much more puni/hable to be 
wanting in obedience. Of all the duties of 
a law-giver, however, this, perhaps, is what 
it requires the greateft delicacy and referve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. To 
negle< 5 t it altogether expofes the common¬ 
wealth to many grofs diforders and /hock¬ 
ing enormities, and to pufh it too far is de- 
ftrudive of all liberty, fecurity, and juftice. 

Though the meer want of beneficence 
feems to merit no puni/hment from equals, 
die greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
del. rve the higheft reward. By being pro¬ 
ductive of the greateft good, they are the na¬ 
tural and approved objects of the livelieft gra¬ 
titude. Though the breach of juftice, on the 
contrary, expofes to puni/hment, the obfer- 
vance of the rules of that virtue lcems fcarce 
to deferve any reward. There is, no doubt, 
a. propriety in the pradicc of juftice, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba- 
t-on which is due to propriety. But as it 
dee:, no real politivc good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Mcer juftice is, upon 
2 molj. 
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moft occalions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh¬ 
bour. The man who barely abftains from 
violating either the perfon, or the eftate, or 
the reputation of his neighbours, has furely 
very little pofitive merit. He fulfils, how¬ 
ever, all the rules of what is peculiarly called 
juftice, and does every thing which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which 
they can punifh him for not doing. We may 
often fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting (till 
and doing nothing. 

As every man doth, io (hall it be done to 
him, and retaliation feems to be the great law 
which is dictated to us by nature. Benefit 
cence and generofity we think due to the ge¬ 
nerous and beneficent. Thofe whole hearts 
never open to die feelings of humanity, fhould, 
we think, be fhut out in the fame manner, 
from the affections of all their fellow-creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midft of fociety, 
as in a great defart where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to enquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juftice ought to 
be made to feel himlelf that evil which he 
has done to another; and finec no regard to 
the fufferings of his brethren is capable of re- 
ftraining him, he ought to be over-awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
innocent, who only obferves the laws of j u f- 
tice with regard to others, and meerly'ab- 
ftains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
pnly that his neighbours in their turn fliould 
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efpedt his innocence, and that the fame laws 
lhould be religioully obferved with regard to 
him. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the fenfe of jujlicc> of remorfe , and of the 
confcionjhefs of merit. 


T HERE can be no proper motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juft in¬ 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To difturb his happinefs meerly be- 
caufe it ftands in the way of our own, to take 
from him what is of real ufe to him meerly 
becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
expencc of other people, the natural pre- 
ference which every man has for his own 
happinefs above that of other people, is what 
no impartial fpedtator can go along with. 
Every man is, no doubt, by nature, firft and 
principally recommended to his own care ; 
and as he is fitter to take care of himfelf than 
of any other perfon, it is fit and right that it 
lhould be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immedi¬ 
ately concerns himfelf, than in what concerns 
any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
i eati of another perfon, with whom we have 
1,0 Particular connedtion, will give us let's 
concern., will tpoil our ftomach, or break our 
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reft much lefs than a very infignificant difaf- 
ter which has befallen ourfelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may affedt us much 
lefs than a very fmall misfortune of our own 
we muft not ruin him to prevent that fmall 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
We muft, here, as in all other cafes. 


ruin. 


view ourfelves not fo much according to that 
light in which we may naturally appear to 
ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. Though every 
man may, according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the reft of man¬ 
kind he is a moft infignificant part of it. 
Though his own happinefs may be of more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
befides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaft, naturally pre¬ 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
aits according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural l'oever it 
may be to him, it muft always appear excel- 
five and extravagant to them. When he views 
himfelf in the light in which he is confcious 
that others will view him, he fees thaL to 
them he is but one of the multitude in no re- 
fpedt better than any other in it. If h e would 
aft fo as that the impartial fpeftator may en¬ 
ter into the principles of his conduit, which 
is what of all things he has the greateft de- 
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fire to do, he rauft, upon this, as upon all 
other occa(ions, bumble the arrogance-of his 
jfeli'-love, and bring it down to iomething 
which other men can go along with. Tney 
will indulge it fo far as to allow him to be 
more anxious about, and to purlue with more 
earned: afliduity, his own happinels than that 
of any other perfon. Thus far, whenevei 
they place thenifelves in his fituation, they 
will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth, and honours, and preferments, 
he may run as hard as he can, and llrain 
every nerve and every mufcle, in order to 
outftrip all his competitors. But if he fhould 
jufile, or throw down any of them, the in¬ 
dulgence of the fpe&ators is entirely at an 
end. It is a violation of fair play, which 
they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every refpedf, as good as he : they do not 
enter into that felf-love by which he prefers 
himfelf fo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, fympathife 
with the natural refentment of the injured, 
and the offender becomes the objedt of their 
hatred and indignation. He is fenfible that 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe fenti- 
ments are ready to burfl out from all fides 
againfl him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the refentment of the fuf> 
ferer runs naturally the higher, fo does like- 
wife the fympathetic indignation of the lpec- 
tutor, as well as the fenfeof guilt in the agent. 

Death 
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Death is the greated evil which one man can 1 
infliCl upon another, and excites the higheft 
degree of refentment in thofe who are*im¬ 
mediately connected with the llain. Murder 
therefore, is the mod atrocious of all crimes 
which affect individuals only, in the fio-ht 
both of mankind, and of the perfon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
we are pofledcd of, is a greater evil than to 
be difappointed of what we have only the ex¬ 
pectation. Breach of property, therefore 
theft and robbery, which take from us what 
we are poifefied of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contract, which only difappoints 
us of what we expected. The mod iacred 
laws of judice, therefore, thofe whole vio¬ 
lation feems to call louded for vengeance and 
punishment, are the laws which guard the 
life and perfon of our neighbour ; the next 
are thofe which guard his property and pof- 
fedions ; and lad of all come thofe which 
guard what arc called his perfonal rights, or 
what is due to him from the prom ids of 
others. 

The violator of the more iacred laws of 
judice can never reileCt on the fentnnents 
which mankind mud entertain with reo-ard 
to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
ihame and horror, and condernation. When 
his paflion is grabbed, and he begins coolly to 
refleCl on his pad cohduCt, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it 
They appear now as detedable to him as they 
did always to other people. By f vm pa- 
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thifing with the hatred and abhorrence which 
other men muft entertain for him, he be¬ 
comes in fome meafure the objedt of his own 
hatred and abhorrence. The fituation of the 
perfon, who fuffered by -his injuftice, now 
calls upon his pity. He is- grieved at the 
thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effedts 
of his own condudt, and feels at the fame 
time that they have rendered him the pro¬ 
per objedt of the refentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con- 
fequcnce of refentment, vengeance and pu- 
nifliment. The thought of this perpetually 
haunts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no . longer look fo- 
ciety in the face, but imagines himfelf as it 
were rejedted, and thrown out from the af- 
fedtions of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the confolation of fympathy in this his 
greateft, and mod dreadful diftrefs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has fhut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is mod afraid of. Every 
thing feems hoffile, and he would be glad to 
fly to fome inholpitable defert, where he 
might never more behold the face of a hu¬ 
man creature, nor read in the countenance of 
mankind the condemnation of his crimes, 
hut toli fade is /till more dreadlul than focicty. 

. i 1 l)W, l n thoughts can prefent him with no- 
” ut w hat is black, unfortunate, and 
i :ous, the melancholy forebodings of in- 

comprehenfible 
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:omprehenfible mifejy and ruin. The hor¬ 
ror of folitude drives him back into foexety, 
and he comes again into the prefence of man¬ 
kind, adoniflied to appear before them, loaded 
with diame and didraCted with fear, in order 
to fupplicate fome little protection from the 
countenance of thofe very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimously condemn¬ 
ed him. Such is the nature bf that fentiment 
which is properly called remorfe; of all the 
fenfiments which can enter the human bread; 
the mod dreadful. It is made up of diame 
from the fenfe of the impropriety of pad con¬ 
duct; of grief for the effects of it; 0 f pit v 
for thofe who differ by it ; and of the dread 
and terror of punifliment from the confei- 
oufnefs of the judly provoked refentment of 
all rational creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpires 
tile oppofite fentiment. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mo¬ 
tives, has performed a generous aCtion, when 
he looks forward to thofe whom he has ferved, 
feels himfelf to be the natural objeCt of their 
love and gratitude, and, by fympathy with 
them, of dip elteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he acted, and fur- 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent 
IpeCtator will furvey it, he dill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himfelf b- f ym 
pithy with the approbation of this fuppofed 
impartial judge. In both thele points of 
view his own conduct appears to him every 
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Way agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is filled with chearfulnefs, ferenity, and 
compofure. He is in friendfhip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his fellow- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent fa- 
tisfadtion, fecure that he has rendered him- 
felf worthy of their mod; favourable regards. 
In the combination of all thefe fentiments 
confifts the confcioufnefs of merit, or of de- 
• ferved reward. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the utility of this confutation of nature. 

I T is thus that man, who can fubfifl on¬ 
ly in fociety, was fitted by nature to that 
fituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety Hand in need of 
each others affiftance, and are likewife ex- 
poled to mutual injuries. Where the neccf- 
l'ary affiftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendlhip and 
efteem, the fociety flourifhcs and is happy. 
All the different members of L it are bound to¬ 
gether by the agreeable bands of love and af- 
fedtion, and are, as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

But though the neeefiary affiftance lliould 
not be afforded from fuch generous anddiiin- 
tc re fled motives, though among the different 
members of the fociety there fhould be no 
mutual love and affedtion, the fociety, though 

left 
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Ms happy and agreeable, will not neceffarily 
kC ,, j!/ 3^i_ j h ! .... _ __it 
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_'e diffolved. Society may fliblift among dif¬ 
ferent men, as among different merchants, 
from a fenfe of its utility, without any mutual 
love or affeftion ; and though no man in it 
ihould owe any obligation, or be bound in 
gratitude to any other, it may ftill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange of good offices ac¬ 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot fubfift among 
thofe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure one another. The moment that in¬ 
jury begins, the moment that mutual reient- 
ment and aiiimofity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke afunder, arid the different mem¬ 
bers of which it confided are, as it were, dif- 
iipated and fcattered abroad by the violence 
and oppofition of their difeordant affeftions. 
If there is any fociety among robbers and 
murderers, they mud at lead, according to 
the trite obfervation, abdaiii from robbing 
and murdering one another. Bdheficence, 
therefore, is lets effential to the exidefiCc of 
fociety than j udice. Society may fublxd, 
though not in the mod comfortable date, 
without beneficence j but tl)e prevalence cif 
injudice mud utterly dedroy if. 

Though nature, therefore, exhorts man¬ 
kind to afts of beneficence, by the pleating 
confeioufnefs of deferved reward, flic has not 
thought it iieceffuy to guard and enforce 
the practice of it by the terrors of merited 
punifhmcnt in cafe it ihould he negkfled. 
It is the ornament which cmbclliffies, not 
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the foundation which fupports, the building, 
and which it was, therefore, fufficient to re¬ 
commend, but by no means neceflary to im- 
pofe. Juilice, on the contrary, is the main 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 
removed, the great, the immenfe fabric of 
human fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay fo, 
to have been the peculiar and darling care of 
nature, muffc in a moment crumble into 
atoms. In order to enforce the fTbi'ervation 
of juftice, therefore, nature has implanted in 
the human bread: that confcioufnefs of ill- 
defert, thole terrors of merited puniihment 
which attend upon its violation, as the great 
fafe-guards of the afi'ociation of mankind, to 
proted the weak, to curb the violent, and to 
chaftize the guilty. Men, though naturally 
iympathetic, feel fo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular connection, 
in companion of what they feel for them- 
felves ; the mifery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of fo little impor¬ 
tance to them in companion even of a frnall 
conveniency of their own ; they have it ib 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have fo many temptations to do fo, that if 
this principle did not (land up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a rc- 
fpcCt for his innocence, they would, like wild 
beads, be at all times ready to fly upon him ; 
and a man would enter an aflcmbly of men as 
he enters a den of lions. 


In 
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In every part of the univerfe we obierve 
means adjufted with the niceft artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce ; 
and in the mechaniftn of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpofes of na¬ 
ture, the fupport of the individual, and the 
propagation of the fpecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fiich objects, we Hill difHnguifh the 
efficient from the final caufe of their fevcral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion 
of the food, the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them 
neceffiiry for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavour to account for them 
from tnofe purpofes as from their efficient 
caufqs, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefts of its own accord, 
and with a view or intention to the purpofes 
of circulation or digeftion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adjufted to the 
end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions conlpire 
in the niceft manner to produce this effect. 

If they were endowed with a defire and in- , 
tention to produce it, they could not do it 
better. Yet we never aferibe any fueh delire 
or intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they arc put into motion 
by a fpring, which intends the effect it pro¬ 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diftinguifh in this manner the 
L 3 efficient 
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efficient from the final caufe, in accounting 
for thofe of the mind we are very apt to con¬ 
found thele two different things with one 
another. When by natural principles we 
are led to advance thofe ends, which a refined 
and enlightened reafbn would recommend to 
us, we are very apt to impute to that realon, 
as to their efficient caufe, the fentiments and 
actions by which we advance thofe ends, 
and to imagine that to be the wifdom of 
man, which in reality is the wifdom of 
God. Upon a fuperficial view this caufe feems 
fufficient to produce the effects which are 
aferibed to it , and the fyflem of human na¬ 
ture feems to be more fimple and agreeable 
when all its different operations arc in this 
manner deduced from a tingle principle. 

As fociety cannot fubfifl unlefs the laws of 
juflice arc tolerably obferved, as no focial in- 
tcrcourfc can take place among men who do 
not generally abffain from injuring one ano¬ 
ther ; the confederation of this neceffity, it 
has been thought, was the ground upon which 
we approved of the enforcement of the laws 
of jufjjcc by the punifhment of thofe who 
violated them. Man, it has been laid, has 
a natural love for fociety, and aefires that'the 
union of mankind fhould be preferved for its 
own lake, and though he himfelf was to de¬ 
rive no benefit from it. The orderly and 
flourifliing fhite of fociety is agreeable to him, 
and he takes delight in contemplating it. 

I is diforder and confufion, on the contrary, 
I s the ohjedt of his averfion, and he is cha- 
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rined at whatever tends to produce it. He is 
fenfible too that his own infereft is connected 
with the proipcrity of fociety, and that the 
happinefs, perhaps the prciervation of his 
exigence, depends upon its prefervation. 
Upon every account, therefore, he has an 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deflroy 
fociety, and is willing to make ufe of eveiy 
means, which can hinder fo hated, and fo 
dreadful an event. Injuftice necefiarily tends 
to deftrov it. Every appearance of injuflice, 
therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may 
fayfo, to flop the progrefs of what, if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thing that is dear to him. If he cannot re¬ 
train it by gentle and fair means, he mud 
beat it down by force and violence, and at 
any rate muft put a Hop to its further progrefs. 
Hence it is, they fay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of jui’ace even 
by the capital punifhment of thofe who violate 
them. The aifturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
are terrified by his fate from imitating his 
example. 

tit it is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the punifhment! of injuflice. 
And fo far this account is undoubtedly true 
that we frequently have occafion to confirm 
our natural lenfc of the propriety and titnefs 
of punifhment by reflecting how neceffary it 
is for preferring the order of fociety. Wh en 
the guilty is about to fuffer that juft retalia¬ 
tion, which the natural indignation of man- 
k 4 kind 
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kind tells them is due to his crimes when 
the infoknce of his injustice is broken and 
humbled by the terror of his approaching pu~ 
nifhment; when he ceafes to be an objedt 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an objedt of pity. The thought 
of what he is about to buffer extinguishes 
their refen tment for the bufferings of others 
to which he has given occasion. They are 
difpofed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
favc him from that punifhment which in all 
their cool hours they had confidered as the 
retribution due to fuch crimes. Here, there¬ 
fore, they have occafion to call to their af- 
fiftance the confideration of the general inte- 
reft of fociety. They counterbalance the im- 
pulfe of this weak and partial humanity by the 
didlates of a humanity that is more generous 
and comprehenfive. They refledt that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and op- 
pofe to the emo tions of companion which they 
feel for a particular perfon, a more enlarged 
companion, which they feel for mankind."' 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend 
the propriety of observing the general rules of 
juilice by the confideration of their neceffity 
to the lupport of fociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the molt facred rules of morality, and profel- 
hng, fometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of their 
hearts, the moil abominable maxims of con- 
dudi. Our indignation routes, and we are 
eager to refute and expofc fuch deteflable 

principles. 
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/principles. But though it is their intrinlic 
hatefulnefs and deteftablenefs, which origi¬ 
nally inflames us againfl them, we are unwil¬ 
ling to aflign this as the foie reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becaufe we ourfelves hate and detefl: them. 
The reafon, we think, would not appear to 
be conclufive. Yet why Ihould it nyt ; if we 
hate and detefl: them becaufe they are the na¬ 
tural and proper objects of hatred and detef- 
tati'on ? But when we are alked why we fliould 


not adl in fuch or fuch a manner, the very 
queftion feems to fuppofe that, to thole who 
alk it, this manner of ading does not appear 
to be for its own fake the natural and pro¬ 
per objed of thofe fentiments. We muft 
fliow them, therefore, that it ought to be fo 
for the fake of fomcthing elfe. Upon this 
account we generally call: about for other ar¬ 
guments, and the conlideration which firft 
occurs to us is the dilbrder and confufion of 
fociety which would refult from the univerfal 
prevalence of fuch pradices. We feldom 
fail, therefore, to infill: upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
difcernment to fee the deftrndive tendency 
of all licentious pradices to the welfare of fo¬ 
ciety, it is feldom this confideration which 
firfl animates us againfl them. All men, even 
the moft ftupid and unthinking, abhor fraud, 
perfidy, and injuftice, and delight to fee 
them punilhed. But few men have refleded 
upon the neceffity of juftice to the exiftence 
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of fociety, how obvious foever that neceffity 
may appear to be. 

That it is not a regard to the prefervation 
of fociety, which originally interests us in the 
punilhment of crimes committed againft in¬ 
dividuals, may be dcmonftrated by many ob¬ 
vious confiderations. The concern which we 
take in the fortune and happinefs of indi¬ 
viduals does not, in common cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and hap¬ 
pinefs of fociety. We are no more concern¬ 
ed for the deftru&ion or lofs of a tingle man, 
hecaufe this man is a member or part of fo- 
cietv, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the deftru&ion of fociety, than we are 
concerned for the lofs of a fingle guinea, be¬ 
caufe this guinea is a part of a thoufand gui¬ 
neas, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the lofs of the whole fum. In neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuals arife 
from our regard for the multitude; but in 
both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular 
regards which wc feel for the different in¬ 
dividuals of which it is compofed. As when 
a fmall fum is unjuftly taken from us w'e do 
not fo much profecute the injury from a re¬ 
gard to the prefervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular fum which 
we have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured 
or deflroyed we demand the punifhment of 
the wrong that has been done to him, not lo 
much from a concern for the general intereft 
of fociety, as from a concern for that very 

individual 
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individual who has been injured. It is to 
be obferved, however, that this concern does 
not neceflarily include it in any degree of thoie 
exquifite fentiments which are commonly- 
called love, efteem and affedtion, and by 
which we diftinguith our particular friends 
and acquaintance. The concern which is 
requilite for this is no more than the general 
fellow-feeling which we have with every man 
merely becaufe he is our fellow-creature. We 
enter into the refentment even of an odious 
perfon, when he is injured by thofe to whom 
he has given no provocation. Our difappro- 
bation of his ordinary charadter and conduit 
does not in this cafe altogether prevent our 
fellow-feeling with his natural indignation ; 
though with thofe who are not either ex¬ 
tremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to corredt and regulate their natural 
fentiments by general rules, it is very apt to 
damp it. 

Upon fome occafions, indeed, we both 
ptlniih and approve of punifhmcnt, merely 
from a view to the general intereft of fociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot otherwife he fc- 
cured. Of this kind are all the punifhments 
inflidted for breaches of what is called either 
civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or diredtly hurt 
any particular perfon ; but their remote con- 
fequences, it is fuppofed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a confiderahle iticonveniencv, 
or a great dilorder in the fociety. A centinel* 
for example, who falls afleepupon his watch,’ 
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death by the laws of war, becaufe fuch 
careleffnefs might endanger the whole army. 
This feverity may, upon many occasions, ap¬ 
pear neceflary, and, for that reafon, juft and 
proper. When the prefervation of an indi¬ 
vidual is inconfiftent with the fafety of a mul¬ 
titude, nothing can be more, -juft than that 
the many fhould be preferred to the one. 
Yet this punifhment, how neceffary foever, 
always appears to be excefiively fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fo 
little, and the punishment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re¬ 
concile itfelf to it. Though fuch careleffnefs 
appears very blameable, yet the thought of 
this crime does not naturally excite any fuch 
refentment, as would prompt us to take fuch 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity muft 
recoiled! himfelf, muft make an effort, and 
exert his whole firmnefs and refolution, be¬ 
fore he can bring himlelf either to inflidt it, 
or to go along with it when it is inflidted by 
others. It is not, however, in this manner, 
that he looks upon the juft punifhment of an 
ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
in this cafe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranlport, the juft retaliation which 
feems due to fuch deteftable crimes, and 
which, if, by any accident, they fhould hap¬ 
pen to efcnpe, he would be highly enraged 
and difappointed. The very different fenti- 
mc-nts with which the fpedtator views thofe 
different punifhment,, is a proof that his ap¬ 
probation of the one is far from being founded 

upon 
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upon the fame principles with that of the 
other. He looks upon the centincl as an un¬ 
fortunate vidtim, who, indeed, muft, and 
ought to be, devoted to the fifety of num¬ 
bers, but whom ftill, in his heart, he would 
be glad to fave; and he is only forry, that 
the intereft of the many fhould oppofe it 
But if the murderer fhould efcape from pu -1 
nifhment, it would excite his high eft indig- 
nation, and he would call upon God to avenge 
in another world, that crime which the m- 
juftice of mankind had negledted to chaftife 
upon earth. 

For it well defervcs to be taken notice of 
that we are fo far from imagining that injuf- 
tice ought to be punifhed in this life, merely 
on account of the order of fociety, which 
cannot otherwife be maintained, that nature 
teaches us to hope, and religion authorifes us 
to expedt, that it will be punifhed, even in a 
life to come. Ourfenfe of its ill defert pur- 
fues it, if I may fay fo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its punifhment there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind, who 
fee it not, who know it nqt, from bein^ 
guilty of the like pradtices here. The juftice 
of God, however, we think, ftill requires, 
that he fhould hereafter avenge the injuries 
of the widow and the fatherlcfs, who are 
here fo often infulted with impunity. 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hat-* 
poverty, not for their own fakes, but for the 
eftedts which they tend to produce; that he 

loves 
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loves the one, only becaufe it promotes the 
happinefs of fccicty, which his benevolence 
prompts him to delire j an'd that he hates the 
other, only becaufe it occalions the mifery 
of mankind, which the fame divine quality 
renders the objed of his averlion ; . is. not the 
dodrine of nature, but of an artificial, though 
ingenious, refinement of philoiophy.. All our 
natural fentiments prompt us to believe, that 
as perfed virtue is fuppofed neceffarily to ap-* 
pear to the Deity, as it does to us, for its own 
fake, and without any further view, the na¬ 
tural and proper objed of love and reward, 
fo mull vice, of hatred and punifhment. That 
the gods neither refent nor hurt, was the ge¬ 
neral maxim of all the different feds of the 
ancient philofophy : and if, by relenting, be 
underflood, that violent and difoideily pci- 
turbation, which often diflrads and con¬ 
founds the human breafl ; 01 if, by hurting, 
be underftood, the doing mifehief wantonly, 
and without regard to propriety or juftice, 
fuch weaknefs is undoubtedly unworthy of 
the divine perfedion. But if it be meant, 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own fake, the objed ol abhorrence 
and averfion, and what, for its own fake, ft 
is fit and right ihould be puniflied, the truth 

of this maxim can, by no means, be to calily 
admitted. If we confult our natural lcnti- 
ments, we are -apt to fear, left, before tile 
holinefs of God, vice fhould appear to be 
more worthy of punifhment than the weak¬ 
nefs -and imperfedion of human virtue can 

ever 
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ever feem to be of reward. Man, when 
about to appear before a being of infinite 
perfedion, can feel but little confidence i n 

his own merit, or in the imperfed pronrietv 

_i- - 1 r ~ - V 


of his own condud. In the prefence of his 
fellow-creatures, he may even jufirly elevate 
himfelf, and may often have reafon to think 
highly of his own charader and condud 
compared to the dill greater imperfcdion of 
theirs. But the cafe is quite different when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator 
To fuch a being, he can fcarce imao-ine, that 
his littlenefs and weaknefs lliould ever feem 
to be the proper objed, either of elleem or 
of reward. But he can ealily conceive, how 
the numberlels violations of duty, of which 
he has been guilty, lliould render him the 
proper objed of averilon and puniihnient • 
neither can he fee any reafon why the divine 
indignation lliould not be let loofc without 
any reftraint, upon fo vile an itifed, as lie is 
fenfible that he himfelf mult appear to be 
If he would Hill hope for happinefs, he is 
confcious that he cannot demand it from the 
jultice, but that he mult entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, forrow, humi¬ 
liation, contrition at the thought of his p a ft 

condud, are, upon this account, the fenti 
ments which become him, and feem to 1 ~ 
the only means which he has left for apneaf 
mg that wrath which, he knows he h,c 
juitly provoked. He even diftrulhs the efii 
cacyot allIthcfc .and nM,,rally f ear8> left ^ 

wndom of God Ihould not, like the weaknds 
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of man, be prevailed upon to fpare the crime, 
by the moft importunate lamentations of the 
criminal. Some other interceffion, fome 
other facrifice, fome other atonement, he 
imagines mull be made for him, beyond what 
he himfelf is capable of making, before the 
purity of the divine juftice can be reconciled 
to his manifold offences. The dodtrines of 
revelation coincide, in every refpedt, with 
thofe original anticipations of nature; and, as 
they teach us how little we can depend 
upon the imperfection of our own virtue, fo 
they fhow us, at the fame time, that the 
molt powerful interceffion has been made, 
and that the moft dreadful atonement has 
been paid for our manifold tranfgreffions and 
iniquities. 
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SECTION in. 

Of the influence of fortune upon the fcnti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to the 
merit or demerit of adions. 


INTRODUCTION. 

W THAT'EVER praife or blame can be 
V\ due to any adion, muft belong either, 
firfl, to the intention or affedion of the heart, 
from which it proceeds ; or, fecondly, to the 
external adion or movement of the body, 
which this affedion gives occalion to; or lail, 
to all the good or bad confequences, which 
adually, and in fad, proceed from it. Thefc 
three different things conflitute the whole na¬ 
ture and circumilances of the adion, and muff 
be the foundation of whatever quality can be¬ 
long to it. 

That the two lafl of thefe three circuin- 
fiances cannot be the foundation of any praife 
or blame, is abundantly evident; nor has the 
contrary ever been afferted by any body. 
The external adion or movement of the 
body is often the fame in the mofl inno¬ 
cent and in the mofl blameable adions. He 
who fhoots a bird, and he who lhoots a 
man, both of them perform the fame external 

movement: each of them draws the tricker 
of a gun. The confequences which adually, 
and in fad, happen to proceed from any ac- 
M tion. 
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tion, are, if poffible, ftiil more indifferent 
either to praife or blame, than even the ex¬ 
ternal movement of the body. As they de¬ 
pend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune, 
they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
fentiment, of which his character and conduct 
are the objedts. 

The only confequcnces for which he 
be anfwerable, or by which he can 


can 


delerve either approbation or difapproba- 
tion of any kind, are thofe which were fome 
way or other intended, or thofe which, 
at leaff, fhow fome agreeable or difagreeable 
quality in the intention of the heart, from 
which he adted. To the intention or affec¬ 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or impropriety, to the beneficence or hurtful- 
nefs of the defign, all praife or blame, all ap¬ 
probation or difapprobation of any kind, 
which can juftly be beftowed upon any adtion, 
muff ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed, in ab- 
ilradt and general terms, there is no bpdy who 
does not agree to it. It’s felf-evident juftice 
is acknowledged by all the world, and there 
is not a diffenting voice among all mankind. 
Every body allows, that, how different fo- 
ever the accidental, the unintended and un- 
forefeen confequcnces of different actions, yet, 
if the intentions or affedtions from which they 
arofe were, on the one hand, equally proper 
and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or demerit of the adlions is (till the fame, 
i . . ar.d 
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x (id the agent is equally the fuitable objedt 
either of gratitude or of refentment. 

But how well foever we may feem to be 
perfuaded of the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we confidcr it after this man¬ 
ner, in abflradt, yet when we come to parti¬ 
cular cafes, the actual confequences which 
happen to proceed from any adtion, have a 
very great effedt upon our fentiments concern¬ 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoft always 
ei ther enhance or diminifh our fenfe of both. 


Scarce, in any one in dance, perhaps, will our 
fentiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely regulated by this rule, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body feels, which lcarce any body is fuffici- 
ently aware of, and which no body is wil¬ 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex¬ 
plain ; and I ill all confider, firft, the caufe 
which gives occaiion to it, or the mecha- 
nifm by which nature produces it; fecondly, 
the extent of its influence; and, laft of all, 
the end which it anfwers, or the purpofe 
which the Author of nature feems to have 
intended by it. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the caufes of this influence of fortwie. 

» ' ; \ 

r !f"' H E caufes of pain and pleafure, what- 
£ ever they are, or however they operate, 
feem to be the objedts, which, in all animals, 
immediately excite thofe two paffions Of gra¬ 
titude and refentment. They are excited ; by 
inanimated, as well as by animated objedts. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
ftonc that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curfe it. 
1 he Icaft refledion, indeed, corredts this fen- 
timent, and we foon become fenfible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper objedt 
of revenge. When the mifchicf, however, 
is very great, the objedt which caufed it be¬ 
comes difagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleafure to burn ordeftroy it. Wefhould 
treat, in this maimer, the inftrument which 


had accidentally been the caule of the death 
of a friend, and we fhould often think our¬ 
selves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if we 
negledted to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 
of gratitude for thofe inanimated objedts, 
which have been the caufes of great, or fre¬ 
quent pleafure to us. The failor, who, as 
foon as he got afhore, fhould mend his fire 
witn the plank upon which he had jufl ef¬ 
t-aped 
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pcd from a fhipwreek, would feem to be 
guilty of an unnatural action. We fhould 
expedt that he would rather preferve it with 
care and affedtion, as a monument that was, 
in fome meafure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a fnuff-box, of a pen-khife, of a ftaff 
which he has long made ufe of, and conceives 
fomething like a real love and affedtion for 
them. If he breaks or lofes them, he is vex¬ 
ed out of all proportion to the value of the da¬ 
mage. The houfe which 'we have long lived 
in, the tree, whofe verdure and lhade we have 
long enjoyed, are both looked upon with a 
fort of refpect that feems due to fuch benefac¬ 
tors. The decay of the one, or the ruin of 
the other, affedls us with a kind of melancho¬ 
ly, though we lliould luftain no lols by it. 
The Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort- of genii of trees and houfes, were pro¬ 
bably find fuggefted by this fort of affection, 
which the authors of thofe luperititions felt 
for fuch objedts, and which feemed unreafon- 
able, if there was nothing animated about 
them. 

But, before any thing can be the proper 
objedt of gratitude or relentment, it muff not 
only be the caufe of pleafure or pain, it muff 
likewife be capable of feeling them. With¬ 
out this other quality, thole paffions cannot 
vent themfelves with any fort of fatisfadtion 
upon it. As they are excited by the caufes of 
pleafure and pain, fo their gratification con- 
lifts in retaliating thofe fenfatiens upon what 
gave occafion to them ; which it is to no pur- 
M 3 pofe 
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pofe to attempt upon what has no fenhbihty. 
Animals, therefore, are lefs improper objedfs 
of oratitude and relentmcnt than inanimate! 
objects. The dog that bites, the ox that 
gores, are both of them pumffied. if they 
have been the caufes of the death of any per- 
fon, neither the public, nor the relations of 
the flain, can be fatisfied, unlefs they are put 
to death in their turn : nor is this merely foi 
the fecurity of the living, but, in iomemiea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thole 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re¬ 
markably ferviceable to their mafters, become 
the objects of a very lively gratitude. We are 
/hocked at the brutality of that officer, men¬ 
tioned in the Turkiffi Spy, who fobbed 
the horfe that had carried him a-crois an arm 
of the fea, left that animal lliould afterwards 
diftinguifti fome other perfon by a fimilarad- 

venture. . « c 

But, though animals are not only the caufes 

of pleafure and pain, but are alio capable ot 
feeling thofe fenfations, they are fall far from 
being compleat and perfedt objedts, either of 
gratitude or referltmentj and thofe paflions 
ftill feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defires, is not only to make tne bene- 
fadtor feel pleafure in his turn, but to make 
him confeious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paft conduct, tc V nia ^ e . V m 
pleafed with that condudt, and to fetu-ry him, 
that the perfon upon whom he beftov/ed his 
good offices was not unworthy of mem. 
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hat moft of all charms us in our benefac¬ 
tor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us 
fo nearly as the worth of our own character, 
and the efteem that is due to us. We are de¬ 
lighted to find a perfon who values us as we 
value ourfelves, and diftinguiflies us from the 
reft of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diftinguifh ourfelves. To 
maintain in him thel'e agreeable and flattering 
fentiments, is one of the chief ends propofed 
by the returns we are difpoled to make to him. 
A generous mind often dildains the intereftecT 
thought of extorting new favours from its be¬ 
nefactor, by what may be called the importu¬ 
nities of its gratitude. But to preferve and to 
increale his efteem, is an intcicft which the 
greateft mind does not think unworthy of its 
attention. And this is the foundation of what 
I formerly obferved, that when we cannot en¬ 
ter into the motives of our benefaCtor, when 
his conduCt and character’ appear unworthy 
of our approbation, let his fervices have been 
ever fo great, our gratitude is always fenfibly 
diminifhed. We are left flattered by the di- 
ftinCtion; and to preferve the efteem of fo 
weak, or fo worthless a patron, leems to be 
an objeCt which does not deferve to bepurfued 
for its own fake. 

The objeCt, on the contrary, which refent- 
ment is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him confcious that he feels it upon ac¬ 
count of his paft conduct, to make him re- 
M 4 pent 
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pent of that conduit, and to make Him len- 
lible, that the perfon whom he injured did not 
deferve to be treated in that manner. What 
chiefly enrages .us againfl the man who injures 
or inlults us, is the little account which he 
deems to make of us, the unreafonable prefe¬ 
rence which he gives to himfelf above us, 
and that abfurd fell-love, by which he feems 
to imagine, that other people may be facri- 
ficed at any time, to his conveniency or his 
humour. The glaring impropriety of this 
conduit, the grofs inl'olence and injullic.e 
which it feems to involve in it, often fhock 
and exafperate us more than all the mifchief 
which we have fuffered. To bring him back 
to a more juft fenfe of what is due to other 
people, to make him fenfible of what he owes 
us, and of the wrong that he has done to us, 
is frequently the principal end propofed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfedt when it 
cannot accomplith this. When our enemy 
appears to have done us no injury, when we 
are fenfible that he adted quite properly, that, 
in his fituation, we ftiould have done the 
fame thing, and that we deferved from him 
all the mifchief we met with ; in that cafe, 
if we have the leaft /park either of candour 
or juftice, we can entertain no fort of re¬ 
fen tment. 

Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
compleat and proper objedt, either of grati¬ 
tude or refentment, it muft poflcls three difte- 
rent qualifications. i irft, it muft be the 
C4Ufe ol pleafurc in the one cafe, and of pain 

» in 
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jn the other. Secondly, it mu ft he capable 
of feeling thole fenfations. And, thirdly, it 
muft not only have produced tliofe fenfations, 
but it muft have produced them from defign, 
and from a defign that is approved of in the 
one cale, and diiapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firft qualification, that any objedt is 
capable of exciting thofe pafiions : it is by the 
fecond, that it is in any refpedt capable of 
gratifying them : the third qualification is 
both neceffary for their compleat fat is faction, 
and as it gives a pleafure or pain that is both 
exquifite and peculiar, it is likewife an addi¬ 
tional exciting caufe or thole pafiions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, 
cither in one way or another, is the foie ex¬ 
citing caufe of gratitude and refentment; 
though the intentions of any perfon Ihould be 
ever fo proper and beneficent, on the one 
hand, or ever fo improper and malevolent on 
the other ; yet, if he has failed in producing 
either the good or the evil which he intend¬ 
ed, as one of the exciting caufes is wanting in 
bpth cafes, lei's gratitude feems due to him in 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten¬ 
tions of any perlon, there was either no 
laudable degree of benevolence on the one 
hand, or no blameable degree ot malice on the 
other; yet, if his actions lliould produce ei¬ 
ther great good or great evil, as one of the ex- 
citingcaufes takes place upon both thefe.occa- 
fions, fome gratitude is apt to arife towards 
him in the one, and fome refentment in the 

other. 



other. A fliadow of merit feems to fall upon 
him in the firft, a fliadow of demerit in the 
fecond. And, as the confequences of actions 
are altogether under the empire of fortune, 
hence aril'es her influence upon the fenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to merit and 
demerit. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the extent of this influence of fortune. 

H E effedt of this influence of fortune 



is, fir ft, to diminifli our fenfe of the 


merit or demerit of thofe adtions which arofe 
from the molt laudable or blameable inten¬ 
tions, when they fail of producing their 
propofed eftedts. and, fecondly, to increafe 
our fenfe of the merit or demerit of adtions, 
beyond what is due to the motives or affedtions 
from which they proceed, when they acci¬ 
dentally give occafion either to extraordinary 
pleafure or pain. 

I. Firfi, I lay, though the intentions of 
any perfon fliould be ever fo proper and bene¬ 
ficent, on the one hand, or ever fo improper 
and malevolent, on the other, yet, if they 
fail in producing their effedls, his merit feems 
imperfedt in the one cafe, and his demerit in- 
compleat in the other. Nor is this irregula¬ 
rity of fentimen’t fill only by thofe who arc 
immediately affcdlcd by the confequences ot 
any adlion. It is felt, in fomc meafure, even 


by 
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by the impartial fpe&ator. The man who 
iolicits an office for another, without obtain¬ 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and feem to 
delerve his love and affedtion. But the man 
who not only follicits, but procures it, is 
more peculiarly confidered as his patron and 
benefaflor, and is intitled to his refpedt and 
gratitude. The perfon obliged, we are apt to 
think, may, with fome juftice, imagine him- 
felf on a level with the firft: but we cannot 
enter into his fentiments, if he does not feel 
hiinfelf inferior to the fecond. It is common 
indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us 
as to him who actually did fo.' It j s t ] lc; 
fpeech which wc conftantly make upon every 
unfuccefsful attempt of this kind ; but which, 
like all other fine lpeeches, mull be under- 
llood with a grain of allowance. The fenti¬ 
ments which a man of generofity entertains 
for the friend who fails, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thole which he conceives 
for him who fuececds: and the more generous 
he is, the more nearly will thole fentiments 
approach to an exadt level. With the truly 
generous, to be beloved, to be efteemed by 
thole whom they themfelves think worthy of 
efleem, gives more pleafure, and thereby ex¬ 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever expeft from thofe fenti 
ments. When they lofe thofe advantages 
therefore, they feem to lole but a trifle, winch 
is fcarce worth regarding. They Ail'l how 
ever lofe fomething. Their pleafure there¬ 
fore, 
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fore, and confequentjy their gratitude, is not 
perfectly compleat: and accordingly if, be¬ 
tween the friend who fails and the friend who 
fucceeds, all other circumftanccs aicoequal, 
there will, even in the nobleft and the bell 
mind, be fome little difference of afteCtion in 
favour of him who 1 fucceeds. hi ay, fo linjull 
are mankind in this refped, that though the 
intended benefit Ihould be procured, yet if it 
is not procured by the means of a pai ticulai 
benefactor, they are apt to think that lels 
gratitude is due to the man, who with the 
bell intentions in the world could do no more 
than help it a little forward. As their grati¬ 
tude is in this cafe divided among the different 
perlons who contributed to their pleafure, a 
lmaller lhare of it feems due to any one. Such 
a perfon, we hear men commonly fay, intend¬ 
ed no doubt to ferve us j and we really believe 
exerted himfelf to the utmofl of his abilities 
for that purpofe. Wc are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit; lince had it 
not °been for the concurrence of others, all 
that he could have done would never have 
brought it about. This confideration, they 
imagine, Ihould, even in the eyes of the im¬ 
partial fpe&ator, diminilh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfon himfelf v\ lio has un- 
fuceefsful.ly endeavoured to confer a benefit, 
has by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the man whom he meant to 


oblij 
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• 6 v:, nor the fame lenfc of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have had in the 
cafe of fuccels. 


Even 
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Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
fome accident has hindered from producing 
their effects, fcems in fome meafure imperfed, 
even to thofe who are fully convinced of their 
capacity to produce them. The general who 
has been hindered by the envy of minifters 
from gaining fome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country, regrets the lofs of the 
opportunity for ever after.- Nor is it only 
upon account of the public that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered from per¬ 
forming an adion which would have added a 
new luftre to his character in his own eyes, as 
well as in thofe of every other perfon. It Pa¬ 
rishes neither himfelf nor others to refled that 
the plan or defign was all that depended on 
him, that no greater capacity was required to 
execute it than what was neceflary to concert 
it: that he was allowed to be every way ca¬ 
pable of executing it, and that had he been 
permitted to go on, fucccfs was infallible. He 
dill did not execute it; and though he might 
deferve all the approbation which is due to a 
magnanimous and great defign, he dill wanted 
the actual merit of having performed a great 
adion. To take the management of anv af¬ 
fair of public concern from the man who has 
almoft brought it to a conclufion, is regarded 
as the mod invidious injuftice. As he had 
done fo much, he fhould, we think, have 
been allowed to acquire the compleat merit of 
putting an end to it. It was objeded to P 0m _ 
pey, that he came in upon the vidories of 
Lucullus, and gathered thofe laurels which 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another. 
The glory of Lucullus, it teems, was lefs com- 
pleat°even in the opinion of his ov/n friends, 
when he was not . permitted to finifli 
that conqueft which his conduct and courage 
had put in the power of almoft any man to 
fmifh. It mortifies an architect when his 
plans are either not executed at all, or when 
they are fo far altered as to fpoil the cfTeft of 
the building. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the architect. The whole of 
his genius is, to good judges, as compleatly 
difcovered in that as in the adlual execution. 
But a plan does not, even to the mod intelli¬ 
gent, give the fame pleafure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may difcover as 
much both of tafte and genius in the one as 
in the other. But their effects are (till vaftly 
different, and the amufement derived from 
the firft, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are fometimes excited 
by the fecond. We may believe of many 
men, that their talents are fuperior to thofcof 
Casfar and Alexander; and that in the fame 
fituations they would perform ftill greater ac¬ 
tions. In the mean time, however, we do 
not behold them with that aftonifliment and 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have 
Been regarded in all ages and nations. The 
calm judgments of the mind may approve of 
tlv'nn more, but they want the (plemloi of 
great actions to dazzle and tranfport it. f be 

fuperiority of virtues and talents hive not, 

even upon thofe who acknowledge that fupe¬ 
riority. 
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iority, the fame cffedt with the fuperiority of 
atchievements. 

As the merit of an unluccefsful attempt to 
do good feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminifhed by the mifcar- 
riage, fo does likevvife the demerit of an un- 
fuqcefsful attempt to do evil. The defio-n 
to commit a crime, how clearly foever it may 
be proved, is fcarce ever punifhed with the 
lame feverity as the actual commiflion of it. 
The cafe of treafon is perhaps the only excep¬ 
tion. That crime immediately affedting the 
being of the government itfelf, the govern¬ 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of 
any other. In the punifhment of treafon, the 
fovereign refents the injuries which are im¬ 
mediately done to himfelf : in the punifh¬ 
ment of other crimes, he refents thofc which 
are done to other men. It is his own refent- 
ment which he indulges in the one cafe : it 
it that of his fubjedts which by fympathy he 
enters into in the other. In the hrfl call*, 
therefore, as he judges in his own caufe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and fangui- 
nary in his punifliments than the impartial 
fpe&ator can approve of. His refentment too 

riles here upon finaller occafions, and does 
not always, as in other cafes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at 
tempt to commit it. A treafonable concert" 
though nothing has been done, or even u* 
tempted in confequence of it, nay, a trea- 

louable convention, is in many countries 
punilhed in the fame manner as the adtuil 

commif- 
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^Coramiffion of treafon. With regard to all 
other crimes, the mere defign, upon Which 
no attempt has followed, is feldom puniflied 
at all, and is never puniflied feverely. A cri¬ 
minal defign, and a criminal adtion, it may 
be faid indeed, do not neceflarily fuppofe the 
fame degree of depravity, and ought not there¬ 
fore to be fubjedted to the fame punifliment. 
We are capable, it may be faid, of refolving, 
and even of taking meafures to execute, many 
things which, when it comes to the point, we 
feel ourfelves altogether incapable of execut¬ 
ing. But this reafon can have no place when 
the defign has been carried the length of the 
laft attempt. The man however, who fires 
a piflrol at his enemy, but mifles him, is pu¬ 
niflied with death by the laws of fcarce any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, tho’ 
he fliould wound him, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the aflaffineis not 
liable to the lafl: punifliment. The refent- 
ment of mankind, however, runs lo high 
againfl: this crime,- their terror for the man 
who Ihows himfelf capable of committing it 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit fmaller crimes, is almofl: 
always puniflied very lightly, and fometimes 
is not puniflied at all. The thief, whofe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour’s pocket 
before he had taken any thing out of it, is 
puniflied with ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
would have been put to death. The houfe- 

breaker. 
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'reaker, who has been found fetting a lad¬ 
der to his neighbour’s window, but Lad not 
got into it, is not expoifed to the capital pu¬ 
nishment. The attempt to ravifh is not pu¬ 
nished as a rape. The attempt to feduce a. 
married woman is not punished at all, though 
fcdudtion is punished Severely. Our refent- 
ment again ft the perfon who only attempted 
to do a mifchief is .Seldom fo Strong as to bear 
tis out in inflifting the fame punishment upon 
him which we Should have thought due if he 
had actually done it. In the one cafe, the 
joy of our deliverance alleviates our fenle of 
the atrocity of his conduit; in the other, 
the grief for our misfortune increaSes it. His 
real demerit, however, is undoubtedly the 
fame in both cafes, Since his intentions were 
equally criminal ; and there is in this refpeit, 
therefore, an irregularity in the Sentiments 
of all men, and a eonfequent relaxation of 
discipline in the laws of, I believe, all nations,: 
of the molt civilized, as well as of the moll 
barbarous. The humanity of a civilized people 


dilpofes them either to difpenfe with, Or to’ 
tjpitigate punilhtnents wberti^r their natural 


indignation is not goaded on by theconfe 
quences of the crime. Barbarians, on the 
other hand, when no a&ual confequence has 
happeneddrom any aftion, are not apt to b c 
ycry delicate or inquisitive about the motive • 
The perfon himfelf who either from pa j£ 


fion, or from the influence of bad 


has reibived, and perhaps taken meafur^m 
perpetrate lome crime, but who has form- 
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nately been prevented by an accident which 
put it out of his power, is fure, if he has any 
remains of confcience, to regard this event 
all his life after as a great and fignal delive¬ 
rance. He can never think of it without re¬ 
turning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus gracioufly pleafed to five him from the 
guilt in which he was juft ready to plunge 
himfelf, and to hinder him from rendering 
all the reft of his life a feene of horror, re- 
morfe, and repentance. But though his hands 
are innocent, he is confcious that his heart 
is equally guil ty as if he had actually executed 
what he was fo fully refolved upon. It gives 
great eafe to his confcience, however, to con¬ 
sider that the crime was not executed, though 
he knows that the failure arofe from no virtue 
in him. He ftill confiders himfelf as lei's de- 
ferving of punilliment and refentment ; and 
this good fortune either diminifhes, or takes 
away altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To re¬ 
member how much he was refolved upon it, 
has no other effeeft than to make him regard 
his efcape as the greater and more miraculous: 
for he ftill fairies that he has efcaped, and ljai 
looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expoled, with that terror, 
with which one who is in fafety may fomc- 
times remember the hazard he was in of fal¬ 
ling over a precipice, and ftiudder with horror 
at the thought. 

2. The fccond eftedt of this influence of 
fortune, is to incrcafe our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of actions beyond what is due to 
8 ' the 
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e motives or aftedtion from which they pro¬ 
ceed, when they happen to give occafion to 
extraordinary pleafure or pain. The agree¬ 
able or difagreeable efredts of the adtion often 
throw a fhadow of merit or demerit upon the 
agent, though in his intention there was no¬ 
thing that deferved either praife or blame, or 
at leaft that deferved them in the degree in 
which we are apt to beftow them. Thus, 
even the meflenger of bad news is dilagreeable 
to us, and, on the contrary, we feel a fort of 
gratitude for the man who brings us good 
tidings. For a moment we look upon them 
both as the authors, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them in 
lome mealure as if they had really brought 
about the events which they only give an ac¬ 
count of. The firft author of our joy is na¬ 
turally the objedt of a tranlitory gratitude : we 
embrace him with warmth and aftedtion, and 
fhould be glad, during the inftant of our pro- 
fperity, to reward him as for feme fgnal ler- 
vice. By the cuftom of all courts, the 
officer, who brings the news of a vidtory, is 
in titled to eonfiderable preferments, and the 
general always chul'es one of his principal fa¬ 
vourites to go upon fo agreeable an errand. 
The firft author of our ibrrow is, on the con¬ 
trary, juft as naturally the objedt of a tranfi- 
tory resentment. Wc can i'carce avoid look¬ 
ing upon him with chagrine and uneafinefs - 
and the rude and brutal are apt to vent upon 
him that fpleen which his intelligence gives 
occafion to. Tigranes, King of* Armenia, 
N 2 ftruck 
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ftruck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firft account of the approach of a 
formidable enemy. To punifh in this manner 
the author of bad tidings, feems barbarous 
and inhuman : yet, to reward the jmeffenger 
of good news, is not difagreeable to us ; we 
think it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, lince, if 
there is no fault in the one, neither is there 
any merit in the other ? It is becaufe any fort 
of reafon feems fufficient to authorife the exer¬ 
tion of the focial and benevolent affeCtions; 
but it requires the moft folid and fubftantial 
to make us enter into that of the unfocial and 
malevolent. 

• But though in general we are averfe to ea¬ 
ter into the unfocial and malevolent affecti¬ 
ons, though we lay it down for a rule that we 
ought never to approve of their gratification 
unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjuft in¬ 
tention of the perfon, againft whom they 
are directed, renders him their proper objeCt j 
yet, upon fome occafions, we relax of this 
feverity. When the negligence' of one man 
has occafioned fome, unintended damage to 
another, we generally enter fofar into the re- 
fentment of the fufferer, as to approve of his 
inflicting a punilfiment upon the offender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap¬ 
peared to deferve, had no fuch unlucky con - 
fequence followed from it. 

1 here isadegreeof negligence, which would 
appear to deferve fome chaftiftment though it 
Ihould oceafion no damage to any body. 1 hus, 
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fdjf a perfon fhould throw a large Hone over 
a wall into a public ftreet without giving 
warning to thole who might be palling by, 
and without regarding where it was likely to 
fall, he would undoubtedly deferve fome chaf- 
tifement. A very accurate police would pu- 
nilh fo ablurd an action, even though it had 
done no mifchief. The perfon who has been 
guilty of it, lliows an infolent contempt of 
the happinefs and fafety of others. There is 
real injustice in his conduct. He wantonly 
cxpofes his neighbour to what no man in his 
fenfes would chufe to expofe himfelf, and 
evidently wants that fenfe of what is due to 
his fellow-creatures which is the balls of jus¬ 
tice and of fociety. Grofs negligence there¬ 
fore is, in the law, laid to be almoft equal 
io malicious deiign *. When any unlucky 
conlequences happen from fuch carelefl'nefs, 
the perlbn who has been guilty of it is oiten 
punilhed as if he had really intended thofe 
confequences ; and his conduct, w'hich was 
only thoughtlcfs and infolent, and what de- 
ferved fome chaftifement, is conlidered as 
atrocious, and as liable to the fevered; punilh- 
ment. Thus if, by the imprudent action 
above-mentioned, he fliould accidentally kill 
a man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by die old law of Scotland, liable 
to the laft punilhment. And though this is 
no doubt exceflively levere, it is not altoee- 
ther inconfiftent with our natural fentiments. 


* Laia culpa prope c-olum eft. 
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Oar juft indignation ngainft the folly and in¬ 
humanity of his conduit is exafperated by oui 
fympathy with the unfortunate fuftercr. No¬ 
thing however would appear more {hocking 
to our natural fenfe of equity, than to hi ing 
a man to the lcaffold merely for having thrown 
a {tone carelefly into the ftreet without hurt¬ 
ing any body. ' The folly and inhumanity of 
his conduit, however, would in this cafe be 
the fame ; but flill our fentiments would be 
very different. The confideration of this dif¬ 
ference may fatisfy us how much the indig¬ 
nation, even of the fpeilator, is apt to be 
animated by the aitual confequences of the 
action. In cafes of this kind there will, if 
I am not miftaken, be found a great degree 
of feveritv in the laws of almoft all nations-j 
as I have already oblerved that in thoic of an 
oppofite kind there was a very general relaxa¬ 
tion of difeipline. 

There is another degree of negligence which 
does not involve in it any fort of injuftice. 
The perfon who is guilty of it treats his 
neighbour as he treats himfelf, means no harm 
to any body, and is far from entertaining any 
infolent contempt for the lafety and happN 
nefs of others. He is not, however, fo care¬ 
ful and circumfpedt in his conduit as he ought 
to be, and deferves upon this account fome 
degree of bltqne and cenfure,. but no fort of 
punidiment. Yet if by a negligence * of this 
kind he Ihould occafion fome damage to an¬ 
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other pcrfon, he is by the laws of, . believe, 
all countries, obliged to compenfete it. And 
though this is no doubt a real p ifliment, 
and what no mortal would have thought of 
inflidting upon him, had it not been for the 
unlucky accident which his condadt gave oc- 
cafion to ; vet this decilton of the law is ap¬ 
proved of by the natural fentiments of all 
mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juft than that one man ihould not fuller by the 
careleflhefs of another ; and that the damage 
occafioncd by blameable negligence Ihould be 
made up by the perlon who was guilty of it 
There is another fpccies of negligence * 
which conlifts merely in a want of the moft 
anxious timidity and circumfpediion, with 
regard to all the pollible conlequences of our 
adtions. The want of this painful attention, 
when no bad conlequences follow from it, is 
fo far from being regarded as blameable, that 
the contrary quality is rather conlidered as 
fuch. That timid eircumlpedtion which is 
afraid ol every thing, is never regarded as a 
virtue, but as a quality which more than any 
other incapacitates for adlion and buiinels. Yet 
when, from a want of the exceflive care, a 
perfon happens to occalion tome damage* to 
another, he is often by the law obliged to com- 
penfate it. Thus, by the Aquilian law, the 
man, who not being able to manage a horfe 
that had accidentally taken fright, Ihould hao 
pen to ride down his neighbour’s have, is 

* Culpa leviflima, 
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obliged to compenfate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt to 
think that he ought not to have rode fuch a 
horfe, and to regard his attempting it as an 
unpardonable levity ; though without this 
accident we fhould not only have made no 
fuch refledtion, but fhould have regarded his 
refuting it as the eftedt of timid weaknefs, 
and of an anxiety about merely poflible events, 
which it is to no purpofe to be aware of. The 
perfon himlelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another, feenis 
to have fome lenfe of his own ill defert, with 
regard to him. Pie naturally runs up to the fuf- 
ferer to exprefs his concern for what has hap¬ 
pened, and to make every acknowledgment in 
his power. If he has any fenlibility, he necef- 
farily defires to compenfate the damage, and to 
flo every thing he can to appeafe that animal re- 
fentment, which he is fenfible will be apttoarife 
in the bread of the fufferer. To make no apo¬ 
logy, to offer no atonement, is regarded as the 
iiigheft brutality. Yet why fhould he make an 
apology more than any other perfon ? Why 
fhould he, fince he was equally innocent with 
any other by-ftander, be thus fingled out from 
gmong all mankind, to make up for the bad 
fortune of another ? This talk would Purely 
never be impofed upon him, did not even the 
impartial fpedlator feel fome indulgence for 
what may be regarded as the unjuft refent-* 
fuent of that other, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the final caufe of this irregularity of fen- 
timerits. 


S U C PI is the efFed of the good or bad 
confequence of adions upon the fenti- 
ments both of the perfon who performs them, 
and of others 5 and thus, fortune, which go¬ 
verns the world, has fome influence where we 
fliould be lead willing to allow her any, and 
direds in fome meafurc the fentiments of man¬ 
kind, with regard to the charader and con- 
dud both of themfelves and others. That the 
world judges by the event, and not by the 
defign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. 
Every body agrees to the general maxim, that 
as the event does not depend on the agent, 
it ought to have no influence upon our fen¬ 
timents, with regard to the merit or propriety 
of his condud. But when we come to par¬ 
ticulars, we find that our fentiments are fcarce 
in any one inftance exadly comformable to 
what this equitable maxim would dired 

The . happy or unprofperous event of any ac¬ 
tion, is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
conducted-, but almoft always too animates 
our gratitude or refentment, our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of the defign. 
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Nature, however, when (he implanted the 
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feeds of this irregularity in the human bread-, 
feems, as upon all other occafions, to have 
intended the happinefs and perfection of the 
fpecies. If the hurtfulnefs of tho de%n, if 
the malevolence of the affeCtion, were alone 
the caufes which excited oiir refcntment, we 
fhould feel all the furies of that paflion againd 
any perfon in whofe bread we fufpeCled or 
believed fuch defigns or affections were har¬ 
boured, though they had never broke out 
into any aCtion. Sentiments, thoughts, in¬ 
tentions, would become the objects of punifh- 
ment; and if the indignation of mankind 
mn as high againd them as againd actions; 
if the bafenefs of the thought which had given 
birth to no aCtion, feemed in the eyes of the 
world as much to call aloud for vengeance as 
the bafenefs of the aCtion, every court of ju¬ 
dicature would become a real inquifition. 
There would be no fafety for the mod inno¬ 
cent and circumfpeCt conduct. Bad withes, 
bad views, bad defigns, might dill be fuf- 
peCfcd ; and while thcle excited the fame 
indignation with bad conduct, while bad in¬ 
tentions were as much refented as bad actions, 
they would equally expofe the perfon to pu- 
nifhmcnt and refentment. Actions therefore 
which either produce aCtual evil, or attempt 
to produce it, and thereby put us in the im¬ 
mediate fear of it, are by the Author of na¬ 
ture rendered the only proper and approved 
objects of human punifhment and refentment. 
Sentiments, defigns, affections, though it is 

from 
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bom thefe that according to cool reafon hu¬ 
man actions derive their whole merit or de¬ 
merit, are placed by the great Judge of hearts 
beyond the limits of every human jurifdidtion, 
and are referved for the cognizance of his own 
unerring tribunal. 1 hat neceilhry rule of 
juftice, therefore, that men in this life are 
liable to punifhment for their actions only, 
not for their defigns and intentions, is found¬ 
ed upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity 
in human fentiments concerning merit or de¬ 
merit, which at fil'd; light appears fo abfurd 
and unaccountable. But every part of nature, 
when attentively furveyed, equally c^rnon- 
ftrates the providential care of its author, and 
we may admire the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God even in thp wcaknefs and folly of men. 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alto¬ 
gether withSut its utility, by which the me¬ 
rit of an unlupcefsful attempt to ferve, and 
much more that of nicer good inclinations 
and kind willies, appears to be imperfedf. 
Man was made for action, and to promote 
by the erection of his faculties fuch changes 
in the external circumfhmces both of himfelf 
and others, as may leem moil favourable to 
the happinefs of all. lie muft not be fatif- 
fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy 
•himfelf the friend of mankind, becaufe in his 
heart he wifhes well to the profperity of the 
world. That he may call forth the whole 
vigour of his foul, and drain every nerve, in 
order to produce thofe ends which it is*the 
purpofe of his being to advance, nature has 
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taught him, that neither himlelf ndr man¬ 
kind can be fully fatisfied with his condudt, 
nor beftow upon it the full meafure of ap- 
plaufe, unlefs he has adlually produced them. 
He is made to know, that the praife of good 
intentions, without the merit of good offices, 
will be but of little avail to excite either the 
loudeft acclamations of the world, or even 
the higheft degree of felf-applaufe. The 
man who has performed no Angle action of 
importance, but whofe whole conversation 
and deportment exprefs the juftnefs, the no- 
bleffi, and moll generous fentiments, can be 
in titled to demand no very high reward, even 
though his utility ffiould be owing to nothing 
buttne want of an opportunity to ferve. We 
can ftill refufe it him without blame. We 
can ftill a fit him, What have you done ? What 
adtual fervice can you produce, to intitle you 
to fo great a recompebce ? We elteem you, 
and love you ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that latent virtue which has 
been ufelefs only for want of an opportunity 
to ferve, to bellow upon it thofe honours and 
preferments, which, though in fome mealure 
it may be faid to deierve them, it could not 
with propriety have inlifted upon, is the ef¬ 
fect of the moft divine benevolence. To pu- 
nilh, on the contrary, for the affedtions of 
the heart only, where no crime has been 
committed, is the inotl infolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affedtions feem to 
deferve moft praife, when they do not wait 
till it becomes almoft a crime for them not to 

exert 
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xert themfelves. The malevolent, on the 
contrary, can fcarce be too tardy, too flow or 
deliberate. 

It is even of ufe that the evil which is done 


without delign fliould be regarded as a misfor¬ 
tune to the doer as well as to the fufferer. 
Man is thereby taught to reverence the happi- 
nefs of his brethren, to tremble left he fliould, 
even unknowingly, do any thing that can hurt 
them, and to dread that animal refentment 
which he feels is ready to burft out againft 
him, if he fliould without defign be the un- 


happy inftrument of their calamity. 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefefeem- 
ing irregularities of fentiment, it man fliould 
unfortunately either give occalion^ to thofe 
evils which he did not intend, or fail in pro¬ 
ducing that good which he intended, nature 
has not left his innocence altogether without 
confolation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his affiftanee that 
juft and equitable maxim, that thofe events 
which did not depend upon our conduct ought 
not to diminifh the efteem that is due to us. 
He fummons up his whole magnanimity and 
firmnefs of foul, and drives to regard himfelf, 
not in the light in which he at prefent ap¬ 
pears, but in that in which he ought to ap¬ 
pear, in which he would have appeared had 
his generous defigns been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and in which he would ftill appear, not¬ 
withftanding their mifcarriage, if the f en la¬ 
ments of mankind were cither altogether 
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with themfelves. The more candid and hu¬ 
mane part of mankind intirely go along with 
the efforts which he thus makes to fupport 
'himfelf in his own opinion. They exert 
their whole generofity and greatnefs of mind, 
to corredt in themfelves this irregularity of 
human nature, and endeavour to regard his 
unfortunate magnanimity in the fame light in 
which, had it been fuccefsful, they would, 
without any fuch generous exertion, have na¬ 
turally been difpofed to confider it. 
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PART nr. 

Of the foundation of our judgments 
concerning our own fentiments and 
conduit, and of the fenfe of duty. 

Confiding of one Section. 

CHAP. I. 


Of the confdoufnefs of merited praife or bhuxe. 


T N the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, I 
| have chiefly conlidercd the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning the 
fentiments and conduit of others. I come 

now to confider the origin of thofe concerning 
our own. ° 


The defire of the approbation and eiteem o 
thole we live with, which is of fuch impor 
tance to our happinefs, cannot be fully and in 
tjrely contented but bj rendering ourfelve' 
the juft and proper objects of thofe f em i 
mems, and by adjuiting our own charaite 
and conduit according t6 thofe meafures 
rules by which eiteem and approbation 1r 
turally bellowed. It is J 

probation lhould fome way or othor ] d 
flowed upon us. 
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do not deferve to be fo favourably thought 
of, and that, if the truth was known, we 
fhould be regarded with very oppofite fenti- 
ments, our fatisfadlion is far from being com¬ 
plete. The man who applauds us either for 
atdlions which we did not perform, or for mo¬ 
tives which had no fort of influence upon our 
condudt, applauds not us, but another perfon. 
We can derive no fort of fatisfadtion from his 
praifes. To us they fhould be more mortify¬ 
ing than any' cenfure, and fhould perpetually' 
call to our minds, the moll humbling of all 
reflexions, the reflexion upon what we ought 
to be, but what we are not. A woman who' 
paints to conceal her uglinefs, could deriv'e, 
one fhould imagine, but little vanity from the 
compliments that arc paid to her beauty. 
Theie, we fhould expedt, ought rather to put 
her in mind of the fentiments which her real 
complexion would excite, and mortify her the 
more by the contrail. To be pleafed with 
fuch groundlefs applaufe is a proof of the moll 
fuperficial levity and weaknefs. It is what is 
properly called vanity, and is the foundation 
of the moil ridiculous and contemptible vices, 
the vices of afledtation and common lying ; 
follies which, if experience did not teach us 
how common they are, one fhould imagine 
the leaft fpark of common fenfe would fave us 
from. The foolifh lyar, who endeavours to 
excite the admiration of the company by the 
relation of adventures which never had any 
exiftence, the important coxcomb who gives 
himfelf airs of rank and diflindtion which he 
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■veil knows he has no juft pretenlions to, are 
both of them, no doubt, pleated with the np- 
plaufe which they fancy they meet with. But 
their vanity arites from fo grofs an illufion of 
the imagination, that it is difficult to conceive 
how any rational creature Ihould be impofed 
upon by "it. When they place them¬ 
felves in the tituation of thofe whom they fan¬ 
cy they have deceived, they are ftruck With 
the higheft admiration for their own perfons. 
They look upon themfelves, not in that light 
in which, they know, they ought to appear 
to their companions, bat in that in which 
they believe their companions actually look 
upon them. Their fuperficial weaknefs and 
trivial folly hinder them from ever turning 
their eyes inwards, or from feeing themfelves 
in that defpicable point of view in which their 
own confidences fhould tell them that they 
would appear to every body, if the real truth 
fhould ever come to be known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give 
no folid joy, no fatisfadtion that will bear any 
ferious examination, fo, on the Contrary, it 
often gives real comfort to refledt, that though 
no praife fhould adually be bellowed upon us, 
our condudt, however, has been fuch as to 
deterve it, and has been in every refpedt fuit- 
able to thofe meafures and rules by which 
praife and approbation are naturally and com¬ 
monly bellowed. We arc pleafed not only 
with praife, but with having done what is 
praife-worthy. We are pleated to think that 
wc have rendered our felves the paturai obit ds 
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of approbation, though no approbation fhould 
ever actually be be I to wed upon us : and we 
are mortified to reflect that we have juftiy in¬ 
curred the blame of thofe we live with, tho* 
that fentiment Ihould never actually be exert- 
‘ed again!! us. The man who is confcious to 
himfelf that he has exactly obferved thole 
meafures of condudt which experience informs 
him are generally agreeable, refledts with fa- 
tisfadtion on the propriety of his own beha¬ 
viour ; when he views it in the light in which 
the impartial ipedtator would view it, he tho¬ 
roughly enters into all the motives which in¬ 
fluenced it; he looks back upon every part of 
it with pleafure and approbation, and though 
mankind Ihould never be acquainted with 
what he has done, he regards himfelf not fo 
much according to the light in which they 
actually regard him, as according to that, in 
which they would regard him if they were bet¬ 
ter informed. He anticipates the applaufe 
and admiration which in this cafe would be 
be/lowed upon him, and he applauds and ad¬ 
mires himfelf by fympathy with fentiments 
which do not indeed adtually take place, but 
which the ignorance of the public alone hin¬ 
ders from taking place, which he knows are 
the natural and ordinary efledts of fuch con¬ 
duct, which his imagination flrongly con¬ 
nects with it, and which lie has acquired a 
habit of conceiving as fomething that na¬ 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from it. 
Men have often voluntarily thrown away life 
io acquire alter death a renown which they 

could 
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'could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, 
in the mean time, anticipated that fame 
which was thereafter io be bellowed upon 
them. Thofe applaufes which they were 
never to hear rung in their cars. The thoughts 
of that admiration, whofe effedts they were 
never to feel, played about their hearts, ba- 
iiiflied from their breads the drongeft of all 
natural fears, and tran(ported them to per¬ 
form actions which feein almoft beyond the 
reach of human nature. But in point of rea¬ 
lity there is furely no great difference between 
that approbation which is not to be bellowed 
till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which 
indeed is never to be bellowed, but which 
Would be bellowed if the world was ever made 
to underhand properly the real cifcumftances 
of our behaviour. II the one often produces 
fuch violent effedls, we cannot wonder that the 
other Ihould always be highly regarded. 

On the contrary, the man who has broke 
thro’ all thofe meafures of conduct, which can 
alone redder him agreeable to mankind, tho* 
he Ihould have the mod perfect afluranc^ that 
What he had done was for ever to be concealed 
from every human eye, it is all to no purpofe. 
When he looks back upon it, and views it ift 
the light in which the impartial fpeclatdf 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. Hd 
is abaflied and confounded at the thoughts of 
it, and necefla.ily feels a very high degree of 
that lhame which he would be exported to, if 
his adtions ihould ever come to be generally 
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nown. His imagination, ia this cafe too, 
anticipates the contempt and derifion, from 
which nothing faves him but the ignorance of 
thofe he lives with. He dill feels that he is 
the natural object of thefe fehtiments, and 
frill trembles at the thought of what he would 
differ if they v/ere ever actually exerted againd 
hirri. But if what he had been guilty of was 
not merely one of thofe improprieties which 
are the objects of fimple disapprobation, but 
one of thole enormous crimes which excite 
detedation and refentment, he could never 
think of it, as long as he had any fenfibility 
left, without feeling all the agony of horror 
and remorfe ; and though he could be allured 
that no man was ever to know it, and could 
even bring himfelf to beiieye that there was 
no God to revenge it, he would dill feel 
enough of both thefe fentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life : He would dill regard 
himfelf as the natural objedl of the hatred and 
indignation of all his fellow-creatures; and if 
his heart was not grown callous by the habit 
or crimes, he could not think without terror 
and adonilhment even of the manner, in 
which mankind would look upon him, of 
what would be the expredion of their coun¬ 
tenance and of their eyes, if the dreadful truth 
diould ever come to be known. Thefe natu¬ 
ral pangs of an affrighted conference are the 
demons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow them neither 
quiet nor repofc, which often drive them to 
deipair and didradtion, from which no affix- 
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ranee of fecrecycan protect them, from which 
no principles of irreligion can entirely deliver 
them, and from which nothing can free them 
but the vileft and mod; abje£t of all dates, a 
compleat infenfibility to honour and infamy, 
to vice and virtue. Men of the mod deted- 
able characters, who, in the execution of the 
mod dreadful crimes, had taken their mea- 
fures fo coolly as to avoid even the fufpicion of 
guilt, have fometimes been driven by the 
horror of their fituation, to difeover of their 
own accord, what no human fagacity could 
ever have invedigated. By acknowledging their 
guilt, by fubmitting themfelves to the refent- 
inent of their offended citizens, and by thus 
fatiating that vengeance of which they were 
fcnlible that they were become the proper ob-* 
jetSts, they hoped by their death to reconcile 
themfelves, at lead in their own imagination, 
to the natural lentiments of mankind, to be 
able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy of 
hatred and refentment, toattonein fbmemea- 
fure for their crimes, and, if pollible, ;o die 
in peace and with the forgivenefs of all their 
fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the difeovery, even the thought 
of this, it feems, was happinefs. 
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CHAP. II. 

In what manner our own judgments refer to what 
ought to be the judgments of others : and of the 
origin of general /vies. 


A Great part, perhaps the greateft part, of 
human happinefs and nailery arifes from 
the view of our paft condudi, and from the 
degree of approbation or difapprobation which 
we feel from the confideration of it. But in 
whatever manner it may afFedt us, our fenti- 
meuts of this kind have always fome fecret re¬ 
ference either to what are, or to what upon 
a certain condition would be, or to what we 
imagine ought to be the fentiments of others. 
We examine it as we imagine an impartial 
fpedtator w ould examine it. If upon placing 
ourfelves in his fituation we thoroughly enter 
into all the paflions and motives which in¬ 
fluenced it, we approve cf it by fympathy 
with the approbation of this fuppofed equit¬ 
able judge. If otherwife, we enter into his 
difapprobation and condemn it. 

' Was it poflible that a human creature could 
grow up to manhood in fome folitary place 
without any communication with his own 
fpecies, he could no more think of his own 
charadicr, of the propriety or demerit of his 
Own fentiments and conduct, of the beauty or 
fidormity of his own mind, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. All thele 

are 
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fy arc objedts which he cannot e.ffily fee, which 
naturally he does not look at; and with re¬ 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can prefent them to his view. Bring 
him into feeiety, and he is immediately pro^ 
vided with the mirror which he wanted be¬ 
fore. It is placed in the countenance and be¬ 
haviour of thofe he lives with, which always 
mark when they enter into, and when they 
disapprove of his fentiments ; and it is here 
that he firft views the propriety and impro¬ 
priety of his own peffions, the beauty and de¬ 
formity of his own mind. I'o a man who 
from his birth was a ftranger to focicty, the 
ohjedts of his paffions, the external bodies 
which either pleafcd or hurt him, would oc¬ 
cupy his whole attention. The paffions them- 
felves, the deft res or averfions, the joys or 
forrows, which thofe objedts excited, though 
of all things the moft immediately prefent to 
him, could fcarce ever be the ohiedts of his 
thoughts. The idea of them could never in- 
tereft him fo much as to call upon his atten¬ 
tive conlideration. The confideration of .his 
joy could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
of his forrow any new forrow, though the con- 
fideration of the caufcs of thofe paffions might 
often excite both. Bring him into fociety, 
and all his own paffions will immediately be¬ 
come the caufes of new paffions. He will ob- 
lerve that mankind approve of fome of them 
and are difgulfed by others. He will be ele¬ 
vated in the one cale, and cart: down in the 
other; his defires and averfions, his jpys and 
O 4 lorrows 
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forrows will now often become the caufes of 
new deli res and new averfions, new joys and new 
forrows : they will novv therefore infered him 
x deeply, and often call upon his moll attentive 
don liberation. 


^ Our liril ideas of perfonal beauty and de- 
xormity, are drawn from the fhape and ap¬ 
pearance' of others, not from our own. Wc 
foon become fenlible, however, that others 
exercife the fame criticifm upon us. Wc are 
pleafed when they approve of our figure, and 
are diibbliged when they feem to be dilgufted. 
We become anxious to know how far our ap¬ 
pearance deferves either their blame or appro¬ 
bation. We examine our own perfons limb 
by nm.b, and by placing ourfelves before a 
looking-glafs, or by fome fiich expedient, en¬ 
deavour, as much as pofiible, to view our- 
feives at the di (lance and with the eyes of other 
people. If after this examination we are fa- 
tisfied with our own appearance, we can more 
eafily fupport the moil difadvantageous judg¬ 
ments of others : if, on the contrary, we are 
fenlible that we are the natural objeds of dif- 
taftc, every appearance of their dilapprobation 
mortifies us beyond all meafure. A man who 
is tolerably handfome, will allow you to lauph 
at any little irregularity in his perfon ; but all 
fuch jokes are commonly infupportabje to one 
wlao is really deformed. It is evident,, how¬ 
ever, that we are anxious about our own 
. and deformity, only upon account of 
its cited ypon others. If we had no connec¬ 
tion 
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/tion with fociety, we fhould be altogether in¬ 
different about either. 

In the fame manner our lirft moral criti- 
ciffns are exercifed upon the characters and 
conduCt of other people ; and we are all very- 
forward to obferve how each of thefe affeCts 
us. But we loon learn, that others are equal¬ 
ly frank with regard to our own. Wc be¬ 
come anxious to know how far we deferve 


<SL 


their cenfure or applaufe, and whether to 
them we muff neceffarily appear tnofe agree¬ 
able or difagrecablc creatures which they re- 
prefent us. We begin upon this account to 
examine our own paflions and conduct, and 
to confider how thefe muft appear to them, 
by conhdc r ing how they would appear to us if 
ir. tl .ir filiation. We fuppofe ourfelves the 
f ators of our own behaviour, and endea- 
u,;r 0 imagine what effect it would, in this 
L'.’nt, produce upon us. This is the only 
looking-g'als by which we can, in lomemea- 
fure, with rhe eyes of others, Icrutinizc the 
propriety of our own conduCt. If in this view 
it pieties us, we are tolerably fatisned. We 
.can be more indifferent about the applaufe, 
and, in fame meafure, defpife the cenfure of 
others; fecure that, however mifundcritood or 
mifreprefented, we are the natural and.proper 
objects of approbation. On the contrary, if 
we are pleated with it, we are often upon that 
very account more anxious to gain their ap¬ 
probation, and, provided we have not already 
as they fay, Ihakcn hands with infamy, we 
are altogether diftraCted at the thoughts of 

their 
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fffysir cenfure, which then ftrikes us with 
double feverity. 

When I endeavour to examine my own 
conduit, when I endeavour to pafs ientence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemn it, 
k is evident that, in all fuch cafes, I divide 
m'yfelf, as it were, into two perfons, and that 
\ y the examiner and judge, reprefent a diffe¬ 
rent character from that other I, the perl'on 
whole conduit is examined into and judged of. 
The firfl is the fpeitator, whofe fentiments 
with regard to my own conduit I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myfelf in his fitua- 
tioD, and by confidering how it would appear 
to me when feen from that particular point of 
view. The fecond is the agent, the perfon 
whom I properly call myfelf, and of whofe 
conduit, under the charaiter of a fpeitator, I 
was endeavouring to form fome opinion. The 
firft is the judge; the fecond the pannel. But 
that the judge fhould, in every reipeit, be the 
fame with the pannel, is as impoffible, as that 
the caufe fliould, in every reipeit, be the fame 
with the effeit. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious, that 
is, to deferve love and to deferve reward, are 
the great charaiters of virtue, and to he odious 
and punifhable, of vice. But all thefe cha¬ 
raiters have an immediate reference to the 
fentiments of others. Virtue is not faid to be 
amiable or to be meritorious', becaufe it is the 
object of its own love, or of its own grati¬ 
tude ; but becaufe it excites thofe fentiments 
in Other men. The confcioufnds that it is 

the 
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/ the objeft of fuch favourable regards is the 
fource of that inward tranquillity and felf-la- 
iisfattion with which it is naturally attended. 
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as the fufpicion of the contrary gives occafion 
to the torments of vice. What fo great hap- 
pinefs as to be beloved, and to know that we 
ideferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifeiy 
as to be hated, and to know that we deferve 
to be hated ? 


Man is considered as a moral, becaufe he 
is regarded as an accountable being. But an 
accountable being, as the word expreffes, is a 
being that muft give an account ot its adtions 
to fomc other, and that confequently ni,uft re¬ 
gulate them according to the good liking of 
this other. Man is accountable to God and 
his fellow-creatures. But though he is, no 
* doubt, principally accountable to God, in the 
order of time, he muft neceitarily conceive 
himfelf as accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
before lie can form any idea of the Deity, or 
of the rules by which that divine being will 
iudge of his condudt. A child l'urely conceives 
itfelf as accountable to its parents, and is ele¬ 
vated or caft down by the thought of their 
merited approbation or difapprobation, long 
before it forms any idea of its accountablenefs 
to the Deity, or of the rules by which that 
divine being will judge of its condudt. 

The great judge of the world, has, for the 
wifeft reafons, thought proper to interpofe, 
between the weak eye of human reafon, and 
the throne of his eternal juftice, a degree 
of obfeurity and darknefs, which though It 

does 
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oes not intirely cover that great tribunal from 
the view of mankind, yet renders the impref- 
fion of it faint and feeble in comparifon of 
what might be expected from the grandeur 
and importance of fo mighty an objedt. If 
thofe infinite rewards and pumfhments which 
the Almighty has prepared for thofe who obey 
or tranfgrefs his will, were perceived as dif- 
tindtly as we forefee the frivolous and tempo¬ 
rary relations which we may expedt from one 
another, the weaknefs of human nature, a- 
ftonifhed at the immenfity of objedt s fo little 
fitted to its comprehenfion, could no longer 
attend to the little affairs of this world; and 
it is abfolutely impofbble that the bufinefs of 
fociety could have been carried on, if, in this 
refpedt, there had been a fuller revelation of 
the intentions of providence than that which 
has already been made. That men, however, 
might never be without a rule to diredt their 
eondudt by, nor without a judge whbfe au¬ 
thority fhould enforce its obfervation, the au¬ 
thor of nature has made man the immediate 
judge of mankind, and has, in this refpedt,. as 
in many others, created him after his own 
image, and appointed him his vicegerent 
upon earth to fuperintend the behaviour of his 
brethren. They are taught by nature to ac¬ 
knowledge that power and jurifdidtion which 
has thus been conferred upon him, and to 
tremble ana exult according as they imagine 
that they have either merited his cenfure, or 
tfcfervcd his applaufe. 

lut 
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ttieir eyes, if at any time it fhould decide con¬ 
trary to thofe principles and rules, which' na¬ 
ture has eftablifhed for regulating its judg¬ 
ments, men feel that they may appeal from 
tins un]u!!: decifion, and call upon a fuperiom 
tribunal, the tribunal eftabMed in their own 
breafts, to redrefs the injuft ice of this weak or 
partial judgment. * • 

There are certain principles eftablifhed by 
nature for governing our judgments concern¬ 
ing the conduct of thole we live with. As 
long as we decide according to thofe princi¬ 
ples, and neither applaud nor condemn any 
thing which nature has not rendered the pro¬ 
per objedt of applaufe or condemnation, nor 
any further than /he has rendered it fuch, as 
our fentence is, in this cafe, if I may fay ft>, 
quite agreeable to law, it is liable neither to 
repeal nor to corredtion of any kind. The 
peribn concerning whom we formthefe judg¬ 
ments, muft hiinfclt necefiarily approve of 
them. When he puts himfclf into our fttua- 
tion, he cannot avoid viewing his own 
condudt in the very fame light m which we 
appear to view it. He is fenlible, that to us, 
and to every impartial fprdlator, he muft 
neceilarily appear the natural and proper ob¬ 
ject of thofe ientiments which we (>vrg»fc 
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^civc all the triumph of felf-approbation from, 
what appears to him, fuch merited appiaufe, 
as well as all the horrors of fhame from, what, 
he is fenfible, is fuch defervcd condemna¬ 


tion. 


But it is otherwife, if we have eithe 1 ap¬ 
plauded or condemned him, contrary to thofe 
principles and rules which nature lias elta 
blilhed for the dire&ion of our judgments con- 
coming every tiring of this kind It we have 

either applauded or condemned him for what, 
when he puts himfelf into our fituauon, does 
not appear to him to be the objedt eitner of 
appiaufe or condemnation ; as in this cafe he 
cannot enter into our fentiments, provided he 
has any conftancy or firmnefs, he is but little 
affe&ed by them, and can neither be miicli 
elevated by the favourable, nor greatly mor¬ 
tified by the unfavourable decifion. The ap¬ 
piaufe of the whole world will avail but lit¬ 
tle if our own confidence condemn us; 
and the difapprobation of all mankind is 
not capable of oppreffing us, when we areab- 
folved by the tribunal within our own breaft, 
and when our own mind tells us that mankind 


are in the wrong. . , . . . n 

But though this tribunal within the breaft 
be'thus the fupreme arbiter of all our adtions 
though it can reverfe the decifions of all man¬ 
kind with regard to our character and con*- 
dud, and mortify us amidft the appiaufe, ot 
fupport us under the cenfure of the wor » 

yet, if vve enquire into the origin o, its in 1- 
• 1 tution. 
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ution, its jurifdidtion we ihall find is in a 
gieat meafure derived from the authority of 
that very tribunal, whole deciiions it fo often 
and fo juflly reveries. 

When we firlt come into the world, from 
the natural delire to pleafe, we aceultom our- 
felves to confider what behaviour is likely to 
be agreeable to every perfon we converfe with, 
to our parents, to our mailers, to our com¬ 
panions. We addrefs ourfelves to individuals, 
and for fome time fondly purfue the impofiible 
and abfurd project of gaining the good-will 
and approbation of every body. We are foon 
taught by experience, however, that this 
univerfal approbation is altogether unattain¬ 
able. As foon as we come to have more im¬ 
portant interells to manage, we find, that by 
pleafing one man, we almoll certainly dil— 
oblige another, and that by humouring an in¬ 
dividual, we may often irritate a whole peo¬ 
ple. The faireil and moll equitable conduct 
mull Irequenrly obllrudl the interells, or 
thwart the inclinations of particular periods, 
who will feldom have candour enough to en¬ 
ter into the propriety of our motives, or to 
fee that this conduct, how disagreeable foever 
to them, is perfectly luitablc to our iitua- 
tion. In order to defend ourfelves from fuch 
partial judgments, we foon learn to fet up in 
our own minds ajouge between ourfelves and 
thofe we live with. We conceive ourfelves 
as - acting in the prefence of a perfon quite 
candid and equitable, of one who has no par¬ 
ticular relation either to ourfelves, or to thofe 

whole 
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whole in ter ells are affeded by our condud, 
who is neither father, nor brother, nor friend 
either to them or to us, but is merely a man 
in general, an impartial fpedator who con- 
fiders our condud with the fame indifference 
with which we regard that of other people. 
If, when we place ourfclves in the lituation 
of fuch a perl'on, our own actions appear to 
us under an agreeable afpedfc, if we feel that 
fuch a fpedator cannot avoid entering into all 
the motives which influenced us, whatever 
may be the judgments of the world, we muff: 
ffill be pleafed with our own behaviour, and 
regard ourfelves, in fpite of the cenfure of our 
companions, asthejuffand proper objefts of 
approbation. 

On the contrary, if the man within con¬ 
demns us, the loudeff: acclamations of man¬ 
kind appear but as the noife of ignorance and 
folly, and whenever we aflume the charader 
of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid view- 
in" our own actions with his diftafte and dif- 
fatisfadion. The weak, the vain, and the 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortified by the 
moft groundlefs cenfure, or elated by the moff 
abfurd applaufe. Such perfons are not accuf- 
tomed to confult the judge within concerning 
the opinion which they ought to form of their 
own condud. This inmate of the breaft, this 
abffxad man, the representative of mankind, 
and lubffitute of the Deity, whom nature has 
oonllituted the fupreme judge of all their ac¬ 
tions, is feldom appealed to by them. They 
are contented with the decifion of the mferiour 
^ tribunal. 
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ibunal. The approbation of their compa¬ 
nions, of the particular perfons whom they 
have lived and converfed with, has generally 
been the ultimate objedt of all their withes. 
If they obtain this, their joy is compleat ; 
and if they fail, they are entirely difappointed. 
They never think of appealing to the fuperior 
court. They have feldom enquired after its 
decifions, and are altogether unacquainted 
with the rules and forms of its procedure. 
When the world injures them, therefore, 
they are incapable of doing themfelves judice, 
and are, in confequence, ncceffarily the flaves 
of the world. But it is otherwife with the 
man who has, upon all occafions, been ac- 
cudomed to have recourfe to the judge within, 
and to conlider, not what the world approves 
or difapproves of, but what appears to this 
impartial lpedlator, the natural and proper 
objedl of approbation or difapprobation. The 
judgment of this fupreme arbiter of his con¬ 
duct, is the applaufe, which he has been ac- 
cuHomed principally to court, is the cenfure 
which he has been accuftoined principally to 
fear. Compared with this final decifion, the 
fentiments of all mankind, though not alto¬ 
gether indifferent, appear to be but of fmall 
moment ; and he is incapable of being either 
much elevated by their favourable, or greatly 
deprdfed by their mod difadvantageous judg¬ 
ment. 

It is only by confulting this judge within, 
that we can ice whatever relates to ourielve9 
in its proper fliape and dimenfions, or that 
P we 
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we can make any proper companion between 
our own interefts and thofe of other men. 

As to the eye of the body, objedts appear 
great or fmall, not to much according to their 
real dinrenfiohs, as according to the nearnefs 
or diftancc of their fituation •, fo do they like- 
wife to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind: and we remedy the defedts of 
both thefe organs pretty much in tire fame 
manner. In my prefent fituation an immenfe 
landfcape of lawns, and woods, and diftant 
mountains, feems to do no more than cover 
the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion lefs than the chamber 
in which I am fitting, I can form a juft 
companion between thofe great objedts and 
■the little objedts around me, in no other way, 
than by tranfporting myfelf, at leaft in fancy, 
to a different ftation, from whence I can fur- 
vey both at nearly equal diftances, and there-* 
by form feme judgment of their real propor¬ 
tions. Habit and experience have taught me 
to do this fo eafily and. fo readily, that I am 
fcarce fenfible that I do it; and a man muft 
be, in feme meafure, acquainted with the 
philofophy of vifion, before he can be tho¬ 
roughly convinced, how little thofe diftant 
objedts would appear to the eye, if the ima¬ 
gination, from a knowledge of their real mag¬ 
nitudes, did notiwell and dilate them. 

In the fame manner, to the felfilh and ori¬ 
ginal pafiions of human nature, tire lofs or 
gain of a very fmall intereft of our own, ap¬ 
pears to be of vaitly more importance, excites 
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/a much more paffionatejoy or for row, a much 
more ardentdelire or averlion, than the greateft 
concern of another with whom we have no 
particular connexion. His interefts, as long 
as they are furveyed from this -ftation, can 
never be put into tlie ballance with our own. 
Can never reft rain us from doing whatever 
may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
foever to him. Before we can make any pro¬ 
per comparifon of thofe opposite interests, we 
mtlft change our pofition. We muft view 
them, neither from our own place, nor yet 
from his, neither with our own eyes, nor 
yet with his, but from the place, and with 
the eyes of a third perfon, who has no par¬ 
ticular connection with either, and who judges 
with impartiality between us. Here too, ha¬ 
bit and experience. have taught us to this fo 
eaf.lv and fo readily, that we are fcarce fen- 
iible that we do it and it requires, in tins 
cafe too, fomc degree of reflection, and even 
of philolophy to convince us, how little iri- 
fereft we mould take in the greateft concerns 
of our neighbour, how little we thould be 
.afteCted by whatever relates to him, if the 
fcnfe of propriety and juftice did not correct 
the otherwife natural inequality of our fen- 
timents. 

Let us luppofe that the great empire of 
China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, was 
fuddenly lwallowed up by an earthquake, and 
let us c&nfider how a man oi humanity iij 
Kuropc, who liad no fort of connection with 
that part of the world, would be affeCted upon 
P 2 receiving 
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receiving intelligence ox this dreadful cala¬ 
mity. He would, I imagine, firft of all, 
exprefs very flrongly his forrovv for the mif- 
fortune of that unhappy people, he would 
make many melancholy reflections upon the 
precarioufnefs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labours of man, which could thus 


be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perhaps, if he was a man of fpeculation, en¬ 
ter into many reasonings concerning the ef- 
fe&s which this difafter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
bufinefs of the world in general. And when 
all this tine philofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been once fairly 
exprefled, he would purfue his bufinefs or his 
pleafure, take his repofe or his diverfion 
with the fame cafe and tranquillity, as if no 
fuch accident had happened. 1 he tnoft fri¬ 
volous difafter which could befal himfelf 
would occalion a more real difturbance. It 
he was to lofe his little finger to-morrow, he 
would not fleep to-night; but provided he 
never faw them, he will fnore with the moft 
profound lecurity over the ruin ot a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deftru&ion 
of that immenfe multitude feems plainly .an 
objedt lefs interefting to him, than this paul- 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there¬ 
fore, this paultry misfortune to himfelf would 
a man of humanity be willing to facrifice the 
lives of ahundred millions of his brethren, pro¬ 
vided he had never feen them ? Human na¬ 


ture ftartles with horror at the thought, and 
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/the world, in its greateft depravity and cor¬ 
ruption, never produced fucli a villain as could 
be capable' of" entertaining it. But what makes 
this difference ? When our paflive feelings 
are almoft always fb fordid and fo felnfh, how 
comes it that our active principles fliould 01- 
ten be fo generous and fo noble ? When we 
are always fo much more deeply affeded by 
whatever concerns ourfelves, than by what¬ 
ever concerns other men} what is it which 
prompts the generous, upon all oceafions, and 
the mean upon many, to facrificc their own 
interelts to the greater interefts of others ? It 
is not the loft power of humanity, it is not 
that feeble fpark. of benevolence which nature 
has lighted up in the human heart, that is 
thus capable of counterading the dronged 
impulfes of felf-love ? It is a dronger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts it fell 
.upon fuch oceafions. It is reafoti, principle, 
confidence, the inhabitant of the bread, the 
man within, the great judge and arbiter of 
our condud. It is he, who, whenever we are 
about to adfo as toaffedthebappinefsofothers, 
calls to us with a voice capable of aftonifhing 
the mod prelumptuous of our p odious, that wo 
are but one of the multitude, in no refped 
better than any other in it ; and that when we 
prefer ourfelves fo ihamefully and fo blindly 
to others, we become the proper objeds of 
refentment, abhorrence, and execration. It 
is from him only that we learn the real little- 
nefs of ourfelves, and of whatever relates to 
ourfelves, and the natural mideprefentations of 

P 3 ,■ fdf- 
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felf-love can be corredted only by the eye of 
this impartial fpedtator. It is he who fhovs 
us the propriety of generality and the defor¬ 
mity of injustice ; the propriety of refigning 
the greateft interefts of our own, for the yet 
greater interefts of others, and the deformity 
of doing the fmalleft injury' to another, in 
order to obtain the greateft benefit to our- 
felves. ft is not the love of our neighbour, 
it is not the love of mankind, which upon 
many occafions prompts us to the practice of 
thole divine virtues. It is a ftronger love, a 
more powerful affedtion which generally takes 
place upon fuch occafions, the love of what 
is honourable and noble, of the grandeur and 
dignity, and fuperiority of our own charac¬ 
ters. 


When the happinefs or mifery of others 
depends in any refpedt upon our conduct, we 
dare not, as felf-love would fuggeft to us, 
prefer any little intereft of our own, to the 
yet greater intereft of our neighbour. We 
feel that we fliould become the proper objects 
of the referjtmerit and indignation of our bre¬ 
thren, and the fenfe of the impropriety of 
this affedtion is fupported and enlivened by 
the yet ftronger fenfe of the demerit of the 
adtion, which it would in this cafe give oc- 
cafion to. But when the happinefs or mifery 
pf others in no refpedt depends upon our con¬ 
duct, when our own interefts are altogether fe- 
parated and detached from theirs, fo that there 
is neither connection nor competition between 
them, as the fenfe of demerit does not in this 
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cafe interpofe, the meer lenfe of impropriety is 
feldom able to reftrain us from abandoning 
ourfelves to our natural anxiety about our own 
n Fairs, and to our natural indifference about 
thofe of other men. The m oft. vulgar edu¬ 
cation teaches us to .adt, upon all important 
occafions, with -fome fort of impartiality be¬ 
tween ourfelves and others, and even the or¬ 
dinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjufting our adtive principles to fome de¬ 
gree of propriety. But it is the moft artifi¬ 
cial and refined education only, which pre¬ 
tends to corredt the inequalities, of our paffive 
feelings, and we muft for this purpofe have 
rccourie to the fevereft, as well as to the pro- 
foundeft philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofophers have at¬ 
tempted to teach us this hardcft of all the 
lcifons of morality. . One fet have laboured 
to encreafe our fenfibility to the inierefts of 
others ; another to diminifh that to our own. 
1 he iirft would have us feel for others as we 
naturally feel for ourfelves. The fecond would 
have us feel for ourfelves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The firft are thofe melancholy moralifts, 
who are perpetually reproaching us with our 
happinefs, while fo many of our brethren are 
in mi (cry, * who regard as impious the na¬ 
tural joy of profperity, which does not think 


* See Thomfon’s Seatons, Winter: 

c ir n*V ! J lttle think the gay licentious proud,” 

See alfo Pafcal. •* *— 
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of the many wretches that are at every inftant 
labouring under all forts of calamities, jin the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of difeafe, 
in the horrors of death, under the infults and 
oppreffion of their enemies. Commiferation 
for thofe miferies which we never faw, which 
we never heard of, but which we may be af- 
fured are at all times infefting fuch numbers 
of our fellow-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and to 
render a certain melancholy dejection habitual 
to all men. But firft of all, this extreme fym- 
pathy with misfortunes, which we know no¬ 
thing about, feems altogether abfurd and un~ 
reafonable. Take the whole earth at an ave¬ 
rage, for one man who buffers pain or mifery, 
you will find twenty in profperity and joy, or 
at leaft in tolerable circumftances. No rcafon, 
furely, can be affigned why we fhould rather 
weep with the one than rejoice with the twen¬ 
ty. This artificial commiferation, betides, 
is not only abfurd, but feems altogether unat¬ 
tainable ; and thofe who affed this character 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo¬ 
critical fadnefs, which, without reaching the 
heart, ferves only to render the countenance 
and converfation impertinently difmal and 
dii'agreeable. And laft of all, this dilpofition 
of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfectly ufelefs, and could ferve no other 
purpofe than to render miferable the peifon 
who was poflefled of it. Whatever intereffc 
wc ta ke in the fortune of thofe with whom 
v/e have no acquaintance or connedion, and 

who 
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Xvho are placed altogether out of the fphere of 
our activity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
felves, without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofc fhould we trouble 
ourfelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, are 
no doubt in titled to our good wifhes, and our 
good wilhes we naturally give them. But 
if, notwithftanding, they fhould be unfortu¬ 
nate, to give ourfelves any anxiety upon that 
account, feems to be no part of our duty. 
That we fhould be but little interefled 
therefore, in the fortune of thole whom we can 
neither ferve nor hurt, and who are in every 
refped fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
ordered by nature ; and if it were poffible to 
alter in this refpedt the original conftitution. 
of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by 
the change. 

Among the moralifts, who endeavour to 
correct: the natural inequality of our paffive 
feelings by diminifhing our fenlibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may count 
all the ancient feds of philofophers, but par¬ 
ticularly the ancient lioics. Man, according 
to the lioics, ought to regard himlelf, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the world, a member of the vaft 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereft 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little interefls fhould 
be facrificed. Whatever concerns himfelf 
ought to affed him no more than whatever 
concerns any other equally important part of 

this 
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this immenfe lyftem. We fhould view o.ur- 
felves, not in the light in which oqr own 
felffih paffions are apt to place us, but in the 
■light in which any other citizen of the world 
would view us. What befals ourfelvcs we 
' ihould regard as what befals our neighbour, 
or, what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour regards what befals us. “ When 
“ our neighbour,” fays Epidletus, “ lofes his 
“ wife or his fon, there is no body who is 
“ not fenfible that this is a human eala- 
te mity, a natural event altogether according 
“ to the ordinary courfe of things : but, when 
“ the fame thing happens to ourfelves, then 
“ we cry out, as. if we had differed the moft 
“ dreadful misfortune. We ought, howr 
“ ever, to remember how we w'ere affedted 
tc when this accident happened to another, 
“ and fuch as w r e were in his cafe, fuch 
** ought we to be in our own.” How diffi¬ 
cult foever it may be to attain this fupreme 
degree of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is 
by no means either abfurd or ulelefs to at¬ 
tempt it. Though few men have the lloical 
idea of what this perledt propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in fome meafure to 
command tlicmfclvcs, and to bring down 
their fclnffi paffions to fomething which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effedtually as by viewing 
whatever befals themfelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt to view it. 
The lloical philofophy, in this refpedl, does 
little more than unfold our natural ideas of 

perfedtion. 
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erfection. There is nothing abfurd or im¬ 
proper, therefore, in aiming at this perfect 
lelf-command. Neither would the attain¬ 
ment of it be ufelefs, but, on the contrary, 
the mod; advantageous of all things, as efta- 
bliihing our happinefs upon the mod: folid 
and fecure foundation, a firm confidence in 
that wifdoin and jurtice which governs the 
world, and an intire refignation of ourfelves 
and of whatever relates to ourfelves to the all¬ 
wife difpofal of. this ruling principle in na¬ 


ture. 

It icarce ever happens, however, that we 
are capable of adjuding our paflive feelings 
to this perfeft propriety. We indulge our- 
felves, and even the world indulges us, in 
tome degree of irregularity in this relpeft. 
Though we fliould be too. much affefted by 
what concerns ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always 
aft with impartiality between ourfelves and 
others, if we never aftually facrifice any 
great intereft of others, to any little intereft of 
our own, we are eafily pardoned : and it were 
well, if upon all occafions, thofe who defire 
to do their duty were capable of maintaining 
this even degree of impartiality between them- 
felves and others. But this is very far from 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judo-e 
within is often in danger of being corrupted 
by the violence and injuftice of their felfifl, 
paflions, and is often induced to make a re 
port very different from what the real circum* 
dances of the cafe are capable of authoring.™ 

There 
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There are two different occafions, upon 
which we examine our own conduct, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial fpedator would view it. Fir ft, when 
we are about to ad ; and, fccondly, after we 
have aded. Our views are very partial 
in both cafes, but they are moft fo, when it 
is of moft importance that they fliould be 
otherwife. 

When we are about to ad, the eagernefs 
of paflion will leldom allow us to confider 
what we are doing with the candour of an 
indifferent perfon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things, even when we are endeavour¬ 
ing to place ourfelves in the fituation of ano¬ 
ther, and to regard the objcds that intcrcft 
u$, in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paf- 
ftons conftantly call us back to our own place, 
where every thing appears magnified and 
mifreprefcnted by felf-love. Of the manner 
in which thofe objeds would appear to an¬ 
other, of the view which he would take of 
them, we can obtain, if I may fay fo, but in- 
ftantaneous glimpfes, which vanith in a mo¬ 
ment, and which even while they laft are 
not altogether juft. We cannot even for that 
moment diveft ourfelves entirely of the heat 
and keennefs with which our peculiar fituation 
infpires us, nor confider what we are about 
to do with the compleat impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The pafilions, upon this ac¬ 
count, as father Malebranch fays, all juftify 

themfelves 
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to feel them. 

When the aition is over, indeed, and the 
paffions which prompted it have fubfided, we 
can enter more coolly into fentiments of the 
indifferent fpeitator. What before interefted 
us, is now become almoft as indifferent to us 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex¬ 
amine our own conduct with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now are of 
little importance, compared to what thcv 
were before; and when they are moft feverelv 
impartial, can commonly produce nothin? 
but vain regret, and unavailing repentance 
without fecuring us from the like errors for 
tile future. It is feldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opi¬ 
nion which we entertain of our own character, 
depends entirely on our judgment concerning 
our paid conduit. It is fo diiagreeable to 
think iii of ourfelves, that we often purpofely 
turn away our view from thofe circumftances 
' which might render that judgment unfavour¬ 
able. He is a bold furgeon, they fay, whofe 
hand does not tremble when he performs an 
operation upon his own perfon; and he is 
often equally bold who .does not hefitate to 
pud oft the myfterious veil of 
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which had formerly milled us; w'e endeavour 
by artifice to awaken our old hatreds, and 
Irritate afrefii our almoll forgotten refertt- 
merits : we even exert ourielves for this mi- 
ferable purpofe, and thus perfevere in injufiice; 
merely bccaufe we once were unjuft, and be- 
caufe we are afiiamed and afraid to fee that 
we were fo. 

So partial are the views of mankind with 
regard to the propriety of their own conduct, 
both at the time of a&ion and after it; and 
fo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent fpedtator would 
confider it. But if it was by a peculiar fa¬ 
culty, fuch as the moral fellfe is fuppofed to 
be, that they judged of their own conduct, 
if they were endued with a particular power 
of perception, which diftingui filed the beau¬ 
ty or deformity of paflions and attentions ; as 
their own paffions would be moie imme¬ 
diately expofed to the view of this faculty, it 
would judge with more accuracy concern- 
in" them, than concerning thofe of other 
men, of which it had only a more diftant 

P 1 Thkf felf-deceit, this fatal weaknefs of 
mankind, is the fource of half the diforders 
of human life. If wO faw ourielves m the 
light ill which others fee us, or in which they 
would fee us if they knew, all, a reformation 
Would generally be unavoidable. vVe coul 
not other wife endure the light. 

Nature, however, has not left this weak- 
nefsji which is of fi> much importance, al¬ 
together 
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gcther without a remedy nor has fhe 
abandoned us entirely to the dclufions offelfL 
love. Our continual obl'ervations upon the 
conduit of others, infenlihly lead 11s to form 
to ourfelves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to 
be avoided. Some of their actions fhock all 
our natural fentiments. We hear every body 
about us exprefs the like deteilation againlc 
them. This Hill further confirms, and eveii 
exafperates our natural fenfc of their defor¬ 
mity. It Satisfies us that we view them in 
the proper light, when we fee other people 
view them in the fame light. We relolve 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account, to render ourfelves in this man¬ 
ner the objects of univerfal dilapprobation. 
We thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a . 
general rule, that all fuch adtions are to be 
avoided,- as tending to render us odious, con¬ 
temptible, or punishable, the objects of all 
thole fentiments for which we have thegreateft 
dread and averfion. Other actions, on the 
contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us exprefs the fame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honour and reward them. 
They excite all thole fentiments for which we 
have by nature the itrongeft deiire ; the love, 
the gratitude, the admiration of mankind' 
We become ambitious of performing thelike • 
and thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a rule 
of another kind, that every opportunity of 
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ailing in this manner is carefully to be fought 


after. 

It is thus that die general rules of morality 
are formed. They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular inftances, 
our moral faculties, our natural fenfe of me¬ 
rit and propriety, approve, or dilapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular actions ,* becaufe upon examination, 
they appear to be agreeable or inconliftent 
with a certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
from experience, that all actions of a certain 
kind, or circumftanced in a certain manner, 
arc approved of difapproved of. To the man 
who firfl law an inhuman murder, committed 


from avarice, envy, or unjuft rclentincnt, and 
upon one too that loved and trufted the mur¬ 
derer, who beheld the laft agonies of the 
dying perlon, who heard him, with his ex¬ 
piring breath, complain more of the perfidy 
and ingratitude of his falle friend, than of the 
violence which had been .done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible fucli an adion was, that he 
/hould refled, that one of the mod facretl 
rules of condud was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent perfon, 
that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and confequently a very blameable adion. His 
dc-teftation of this crime, it is evident, would 


arife inftantaneoully and antecedent to his hav¬ 
ing formed to himfelf any fuch general rule. 
Tne general rule, on the contrary, which he 

might 
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liight afterwards form, would be founded up¬ 
on the deteftatibn which he felt neceirarily arife 
in his own bread:, at the thought of this, and 
every other particular adtion of the fame kind. 

When we read in hiftory or romance, the 
account of adtions either of generality or of 
bafenefs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel for the other, neither of them arife from 
refledting that there are certain general rules 
which declare all adtions of the one kind ad¬ 
mirable, and all adtions of the other con¬ 
temptible. Thole general rules, on the con¬ 
trary, are all formed from the experience we 
have had of the effedts which adtions of all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable adtion, a refpedtable adtion, ail 
horrid adtion, are all of them adtions which 
naturally excite the love, the refpedt, or the 
horror of the fpedtator, for the perfon who 
performs them. The general rdles which 
determine what adtions are, and what are 
not, the objedls of each of thole fentiments, 
can be formed no other way than by obferv- 
ihg what adtions adtually and in fadt excite 


When thefe general rules, indeed, have 
been formed, when they are univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged and eftablifhed, by the concur¬ 
ring fentiments of mankind, we frequently 
appeal to them as to the ftandards of md/- 
ment, in debating concerning the decree of 
fraife or blame that is due to certain adtions 
ot a complicated and dubious nature. ' They 
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arc upon thefe occafions commonly cited as 
.the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
unjuft in human conduce ; and tills encum- 
ftance feems to have milled feveral very emi¬ 
nent authors, to draw up their lyftems in 
fuch a manner, as if they had fuppoled that 
the original judgments of mankind with re¬ 
gard to right and wrong, were formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
iidering firft the general rule, and then, fe- 
condlyt whether the particular action under 
conlideration fell properly within its compre- 


henfion. 

Thofe general rules of condud, when they 
have been fixed in our mind by habitual te- 
Aedion, are of great ufe in correding the 
mifreprefentations of felf-love concerning 
lyhat is fit and proper to be done in our par¬ 
ticular fituation.. The man of furious refent- 
^nent, if he was to liften to the didates of 
that paffion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as hut a filial 1 compenfation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received j 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocation. But his obfervations upon 
the condud of others, have taught him how 
horrible all fuch fanguinary revenges appear. 
Unlefs his education has been very lingular, 
he has laid it down to himfelf as an invio¬ 
lable rule, to abftain from them upon all oc- 
cafions. This rule preferves its authority 
with him, and renders him incapable of be- 
ing guilty of fuch n violence. "V ct the f uiy 
of his own temper may be luch, that had this 
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een the firft time in which he confidered luch 
an adtion, he would undoubtedly have deter¬ 
mined it to be quite juft and proper, and what 
every impartial ipedlator would approve of. 
But that reverence for the rule which part: 
experience has imprefled upon him, checks 
the impetuofity of his paflion, and helps him 
to coned! the too partial views which felf- 
love might otherwife fuggert:, of what was 
proper to be done in his fituation. If he 
fliould allow himfelf' to be fo far tranfported 
by paflion as to violate this rule, yet even in this 
cafe, he cannot throw off altogether the awe 
and refpedt with which he has been accuf- 
tomed to regard it. At the very time of add¬ 
ing, at the moment in which paflion mounts 
the highefl, he hefitates and trembles at the 
thought of what he is about to do : he is 
fecretly confeious to himfelf that he is break¬ 
ing through thofe meafuresof condudt which, 
In all his cool hours, he had refolved never to 
infringe, which he had never fecn infringed 
by others without the highefl: dirtapprobation, 
and of which the infringement, his own mind 
forbodes, muft foon render him the objedt of 
the fame difagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the laft: fatal refolutton, he is tor¬ 
mented with all the agonies of doubt and un¬ 
certainty ; he is terrified at the thought of 
violating fo facred a rule, and at the fame time 
is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de- 
flres to violate it. He changes his purpole 
every moment; lbmetimes he refolves to ad¬ 
here to hh principle, and not indulge a paf 
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fion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of lhame and re¬ 
pentance ; and a momentary calm takes pof- 
fefiion of his breaft, from the profpedt of that 
fecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
When he thus determines not to expofe him- 
felf to the hazard of a contrary condudt. But 
immediately thepaflion roufes anew, and with 
frefh fury drives him on to commit what 
he had the inftant before refolved to abftain 
from. Wearied and diftradted with thofe 
continual irresolutions, he at length, from a 
fort of defpair, makes the laft fatal and irre¬ 
coverable Hep; but with that terror and 
amazement with which one hying from an 
enemy, throws himl'elf over a precipice, 
where he is fure of meeting with more cer¬ 
tain deftrudtion than from any thing that pur- 
fues him from behind. Such are his fenti- 
ments even at the time of adling ; though he 
is then, no doubt, lefs fenfible of the impro¬ 
priety of his own condudt than afterwards, 
when his paffion being gratified and palled, 
he begins to view what he has done in the 
light in which others are apt to view it; and 
actually feels, what he had only forefeen very 
im x erfedtly before, the flings of remorfe and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 
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Of the influence and authority of the General 
rules of morality, and that they art juRh 
regarded as the laws of the Deity. ' J } 

T H E regard to thofe general rules of- 
condud, is what is properly called a 
fenfe of duty, a principle of the greateft con- 
fequence in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
directing their adions. Many men behave 
very decently, and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any conliderable degree of blame 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the fentiment 
upon the propriety of which we found our 
approbation of their condud, but aded mere- 
> a re g^rd to what they faw were the 
ettabhfhed rules of behaviour. The man who 
ias received great benefits from another per- 
on, may, by the natural coldnels of his tern- 
poi, feel but a very fmall degree of the lenti- 
ment of gratitude. If he has been virtuouflv 
educated, however, he will often have been 
m ade to obferve how odious thofe adions 
a ppear which denote a want of this fenti- 
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fit him regularly j he will behave to him refpedt-. 
fully ; he will never talk of him but with 
expreflions of the higheft efteem, and of the 
many obligations which he owes to him. And 
what is more, he will carefully embrace every 
opportunity of making a proper return for 
pad; fervices. He may do all this too without 
any hypocrify or blameable didimulation, 
without any felfidi intention of obtaining new 
favours, and without any defign of impofing 
either upon his benefactor or the public. The 
motive of his adtions may be no other than 
a reverence for the edablidied rule of duty, 
a ferious and earned: defire of adting. in every 
refpedt, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, in the fame manner, may fometimes 
not feel that tender regard for her hufband 
which is fuitable to the relation that fubfifls 
between them. If fhe has been virtuoudy 
educated, however, fhe will endeavour to adt 
as if die felt it, to be careful, officious, faith¬ 
ful, and fincere, and to be deficient in none 
of thofe attentions which the fentiment of 
conjugal affedtion could have prompted her 
to perform. Such a friend, and fuch a wife, 
are neither of them, undoubtedly, the very 
heft of their kinds; and though both of them 
may have the mod: ferious and earned: defire 
to fulfil every part of their duty, yet they will 
bill in many nice and delicate regards, they 
will mils many opportunities of obliging, 
which they could never have overlooked if 
they had podeded the fentiment that is pro¬ 
per to their Jit nation. Though not the very 
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are perhaps 

the lecond; and if the regard to the general 
rules of condudt has been very ftrongly im- 
prefied upon them, neither of them will fail 
in any very eflential part of their duty. None 
but thofe of the happieft mold are capable of 
fuiting with exadt jultnefs, their fentiments 
and behaviour to the fmallefb difference of 
fituation, andofadting upon all occafions with 
the moll delicate and accurate propriety. 
The coarfe clay of which the bulk of mankind 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to 1'uchper¬ 
fection. There is fcarce any man, however, 
who by difeipline, education, and example, 
may not be lo imprefled with a regard to ge¬ 
neral rules, as to adt upon almoft every occa- 
fion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any confderable degree 
of blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whole conduct can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conftitutes 
the inofc eflential difference between a man 
of principle and honour and a worthlefs fel¬ 
low. The one adheres, on all occalions, 
fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, and pre- 
ferves through the whole of his life one even 
tenor of conduct The other, adts varioufly 
and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or 
intereft chance to be uppermoft. Nay, fuch 
are the inequalities of humour to which all 
men are flibjedt, that without this principle, 
the man who, in all his cool hours, had the 
molt delicate fenfibility to the propriety of 
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conduct, might often be led to aft abfurdly 
upon the moft frivolous occafions, and when 
it was fcarce pcfiible to affign any ferious mo¬ 
tive for his behaving in this manner. Your 
friend makes you a vifit when you happen to 
be in a humour which makes it difagreeable 
to receive him: in your prefent mood his 
civility is very apt to appear an impertinent 
intrufion ; and if you was to give way to the 
views of things which at this time occur, 
though civil in your temper, )^ou would be¬ 
have to him with coldnefs and contempt. 
What renders you incapable of fuch a rude- 
nefs, is nothing but a regard to the general 
rules of civility and.hofpitality, which pro¬ 
hibit it. That habitual reverence which your 
former experience has taught you for thefe, 
enables you to aft, upon all fuch occafions, 
with nearly equal propriety, and hinders thofe 
inequalities of temper, to which all men are 
fubjeft, from influencing your conduct in 
any very fenfible degree. " But if without re¬ 
gard to thefe general rules, even the duties of 
politenefs, which are fo eafily obferved, and 
which one can fcarce have any ferious mo¬ 
tive to violate, would yet be fo frequently 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
juffice, of truth, of chaftity, of fidelity, which 
it is often fo difficult to obferve, and which 
there may be fo many flrong motives to vio¬ 
late ? But upon the tolerable obfervance of 
thefe duties, depends the very exiftcncc of 
human fociety, which would crumble into 
nothing if mankind were not gene rally im- 
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_ refled with a reverence for thofe important 
rules of condudt. 

This reverence is ftill further enhanced by 
an opinion which is firft imprefled by nature, 
and afterwards confirmed by reafoning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of mo¬ 
rality, are the commands and laws of the 
Deity, who will finally reward the obedient, 
and punifh the tranfgreffors of their duty. 

. This opinion or apprehcnlion, I fay, feems 
firfl to be imprefjed by nature. Men are na¬ 
turally led to aferibe to thofe myiierious be¬ 
ings, whatever they are, which happen in 
any country, to be the objects of religious 
fear, all their own fentiments and paflions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to aferibe to them. Thofe unknown 
intelligences which they imagine but fee not, 
muft neceffarily he formed with fome fort of 
refemblance to thofe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darknefs of pagan fuperftition, mankind 
ieem to have formed the ideas of their divi¬ 
nities with fo little delicacy, that they aferibe 
to them, indsiciiminately, all the paflions of 
human nature, thole mot excepted which do 
the leaft honour to our fpecies, fuch as luft 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They could 
not fail, therefore, to aferibe to thofe beings 
foi the excellence of whole nature they ifilj 
conceived the higheli admiration, thofe fen 
timer. ts and qualities which arc r ■ \ lt 0 ~ 
Paments of humanity, and which fe em t ~ 
raife it to a refemblance of divine periedtion 

the 
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the love of virtue and beneficence, and the 
abhorrence of vice and injuftice. The man 
who was injured, called upon Jupiter to be 
witnefs of the wrong that was done to him, 
and could not doubt, but that divine being 
would behold it with the fame indignation 
which would animate the meaneft of man¬ 
kind, who looked on when injuftice was com¬ 
mitted. The man who did the injury, felt 
himfelf to be the proper object of the detef- 
tation and refentment of mankind ; and his 
natural fears led him to impute the fame fen- 
timents to thofe awful beings, whofe prelence 
he could not avoid, and whofe power he could 
not refift. Thefe natural hopes and fears, and 
fufpicions, were propagated by fympathy, and 
confirmed by education j and the Gods were 
univcrfally reprefented and believed to be the 
rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injuftice. And thus 
religion, even in its rudeft form, gaveafanc- 
tion to the rules of morality, long before the 
age of artificial reafoning and philofophy. 
That the terrors of religion fhould thus en¬ 
force the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happinefs of man¬ 
kind, for nature to leave it dependent upon 
the flownefs and uncertainty of philofophical 


refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, when they 
came to take place, confirmed thofe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
luppofe that our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of reafon, 
4 upon 
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_ on. an original inltind, called a moral fenfe, 
or upon fome other principle of our nature, it 
cannot be doubted, that they were given us for 
the diredtion of our conduct in this life. They 
carry along with them the mod: evident badges 
of this authority, which denote that they were 
fet up within us to be the fupreme arbiters of all 
our adlions, to fuperintend all our fenles, paf- 
lions, and appetites, and to judge how far each 
of them was either to be indulged or refrained. 
Our moral faculties are by no means, as fome 
have pretended, upon a level in this refpedt 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to re¬ 
frain thefe laf, than thefe laf are to refrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of a&ion 
judges of any other. Love does not judge of 
refentment, nor refentment ol love. Thole 


two paffions may be oppof te to one another, 
but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to ap¬ 
prove or difapprove of one another. But it is 
the peculiar office of thole faculties now under 
our conlideration to judge, to bef ow cenfure 
or applaufe upon all the other principles of 
our nature. They may be confidercd as a fort 
of fenfes of which thole principles are the ob¬ 
jects. Every fenfe is fupreme over its own ob¬ 
jects. There is no appeal from the eye with 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor from the 
ear with regard to the harmony of founds, nor 
from the talle with regard to the agreeablenefs 
of flavours. Each of thofe fenfes judges in 
the left refort of its own obje&s. Whatever 
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yyg ratifies the tafte is fweet, whatever pleafes 
the eye is beautiful, whatever fooths the ear is 
harmonious. The very efience of each of 
thofe qualities confifts in its. being fitted to 
pleafe the fenfe to which it is addrefted. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, in the fame 
manner to determine when the ear ought to 
be foothed, when the eye ought to be indulg¬ 
ed, when the tafte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na¬ 
ture ought either to be indulged or reft rained. 
What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is 
fit and right, and proper to be done ; the con¬ 
trary wrong, unfit and improper. The fen- 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties.’ 

Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intend¬ 
ed to be the governing principles of human 
nature, the rules which they preferibe, are to 
be regarded as the commands and laws of the 
Deity, promulgated by thofe vicegerents 
which he has thus fet up within us. All ge¬ 
neral rules are commonly denominated laws : 
thus the general rules which bodies obfervein 
the communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thofe general rules 
which our moral faculties obferve in approv¬ 
ing or condemning whatever fentimentor ac- 
fubje&cd to their examination, may 


o 

tion 


much more juftly be 


denominated fuch, 
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hey have a much greater refeinblance to 
what are properly called laws, thofe general 
rules which the fovereign lays down to direct 
the conduit of his fubjedts. Like them they 
are rules to diredt the free adtions of men ; 
they are prefcribed moft furely by a lawful 
fuperior, and are attended too with the fanc- 
tion of rewards and punifhments. Thofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punith the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward fhame, and felf-condemnation ; and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquility of mind, with contentment, and 
felf-fatisfadtion. 

There are innumerable other confiderations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. 
The happinefs of mankind, as well as of all 
other rational creatures, feems to have been 
the original purpofe intended by the author 
of Nature, when he brought them into ex- 
iftence. No other end feems worthy of that 
fupreme wifdom and divine benignity which 
we necefiarily aferibe to him ; and this opi¬ 
nion, which we are led to by the abftradt con- 
fideration of his infinite perfedtions, is ftift 
more confirmed by the examination of the 
works of nature, which feem all intended to 
promote happinefs, and to guard again ft 
milery. But by adtinf according to the dic¬ 
tates of our moral faculties, we neceffarilv 
purfue the moft effectual means for promot¬ 
ing the happinefs of mankind, and may there¬ 
fore be faid, in fome fenfe, to co-operate with 
the Deity, and to advance as far as in 

our 
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our power the plan of Providence. By afting 
otherways, on the contrary, we feem to ob- 
ftru< 5 t, in fome meafure, the fchenae which 
the Author of Nature has eflablifhed for the 
happinefs and perfection of the world, and to 
declare ourfelves, if I may fay io, in fome 
meafure the enemies of God. Hence we are 


naturally encouraged to hope for his extraor¬ 
dinary favour and reward in the one cafe, and 
to dread his vengeance and punilhment in the 
other. 

There are befides many other reafons, and 
many other natural principles, which all tend 
to Confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doc¬ 
trine.* If we confider the general rules by 
which external profperity and advcrfity are 
commonly diflributed in this life, we fhall 
find, that notwithflanding the diforder in 
which all things appear to be in this world, 
yet even here every virtue naturally meets 
with its proper reward, with die recompenfe 
which is moll fit to encourage and promote it; 
and this too fo furely, that it requires a very 
extraordinary concurrence of circumftances 
entirely to difappoint it. What is the re¬ 
ward moll proper for encouraging indufliy, 
prudence, and circumfpe&ion ? Succefs in 
every fort of bufinefs. And is it poffible that 
in the whole of life thefe virtues fhould fail of 
attaining it ? Wealth and external honours 
are their proper recompence, and the recoin- 
pence which they can feldorn fail of acquir¬ 
ing.. What reward is molt proper for pro¬ 
moting the practice of truth, juflice, and hu¬ 
manity ? 
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ianity ? The confidence, the efteem, and 
love of thofe we live with. Humanity does 
not defire to be great, but to be beloved. It is 
not in being rich that truth and juflice would' 
rejoice, but in being trufted and believed, re- 
compences which thofe virtues muft almoft 
always acquire. By fomc very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumftance, a good man may 
come to be fulpedted of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable, and upon that ac¬ 
count be moll unjufily expofed for the re¬ 
maining part of his life to the horror and a- 
verfion of mankind. By an accident of tills 
kind he may be faid to lofe his all, notwith- 
ftanding his integrity and juflice in the fame 
manner as a cautious man, notwithftanding 
his utmoft circumfpcdlion, may be ruined by 
an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firft kind, however, are perhaps ftill more 
rare, and Hill more contrary to the common 
courfe of things than thofe of thefecond; and 
it ltill remains true, that the pradtice of truth, 
juflice, and humanity, is a certain and almoft 
infallible method of acquiring what thofe vir¬ 
tues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of 
thofe we live with. A perfon may be very 
cafily mifreprefented with regard to a parti¬ 
cular adtion; but it is icarce poflible that he 
fliould be fo with regard to the general tenor 
of his condudt. An innocent man may be 
believed to have done wrong: this, however 
will rarely happen. On the contrary, the 
eftablifhed opinion of the innocence of his 

manners, 
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manners, will Often lead us to abfolve him 
where he has really been in the fault, not- 
withllanding very llrong preemptions. A 
knave, in the fame manlier may efcape cen- 
fure, or even meet with applaufe, for a parti¬ 
cular knavery, in which his condud is not 
underftood. But no man was ever habitually 
fuch, without being almpft univerfally known 
to be fo, and without being even frequently 
fulpedted of guilt, when he was in reality 
perfectly innocent. And fo far as vice and 
virtue can be either puniflied or rewarded by 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, they 
both, according to the common courfe of 
things, meet even here with fomething more 
than exad and impartial juftice. 

But though the general rules by which prof- 
perity and adverfity are commonly diftributed, 
when conlidered in this cool and philofophi-* 
cal light, appear to be perfectly fuited to the 
lituation of mankind in this life, yet they are 
by no means fuited to lome of our natural fen-* 
timents. Our natural love and admiration for 
fome virtues is fuch, that we Ihould wilh to 
bellow on them all forts of honours and re¬ 
wards, even thofe which we mull acknow¬ 
ledge to be the proper recompences of other 
qualities with which thofe virtues are not al¬ 
ways accompanied. Our detellation, on the 
contrary, for fome vices is fuch, that we 
Ihould delire to heap upon them every fort of 
diigrace and difaller, thofe not excepted 
which are the natural confequences of very 

different 
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lifferent qualities. Magnanimity, generality, 
> /and juftice command fo high a degree of ad¬ 
miration, that we defire to fee them crowned 
with wealth,, and power, and honours of 
every kind, the natural confequences of pru- 
dence, iiiduftry, and application , qualities 
with wmch thofe virtues are not infeparablv 
conncdted. Fraud, falfehood, brutality, and 
violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human brcaft fuch fcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation rouzes to fee them pollers*thofe 
advantages which they may in fome fenfe be 
hud to have merited, by the diligence and in- 
dultry with which they are fometimes attend¬ 
ed. 'Fhe induftrious knave cultivates the foil • 
the indolent good man leaves it uncultivated! 
Who ought to reap the harveft ? Who ftarve, 
and vvho live in plenty ? The natural courle 
of things decides it in favour of the knave: 
tlic natural fentiments of mankind in favour 
ol the man of virtue. Man judges, that the 
good qualities of the one are greatly over-re- 
compenfed by thole advantages which they 
tend to procure him, and that the omifiions of 
the other are by far too leverely punilhed by the 
diftrefs which they naturally bring upon him ,* 
and human laws, the confequences of human 
fentiments, forfeit the life and the eftate of the 
induftrious and cautious traitour, and reward, 
by extraordinary recompenles, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and carelefs 
good citizen. Thus man is by nature direc¬ 
ted to correct, in feme meafure, that diftri 
bution of things which the herfelf would 
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other wife have made. The rules which for this 
purpofe the prompts him to follow, are diffe¬ 
rent from thofe which the herfelf obferves. She 
bellows upon every virtue, and upon every 
vice, that precile reward or punifhment which 
is heft fitted to encourage the one, or to re- 
ffrain the other. She is direded by this foie 
confideration, and pays little regard to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, which 
they may feem to poffefs in the fentiments and 
pafTions of man. Man, on the contrary, pays 
regard to this only, and would endeavour to 
render the flate of every virtue precifcly pro¬ 
portioned to that degree of love and efteem, 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt 
and abhorrence which he himfelf conceives for 
it* The rules which fire follows are fit for 
her, thofe which he follows for him : but 
both are calculated to promote the fame great 
end, the order of the world, and the perfec¬ 
tion and happinefs of human nature. 

But though man is thus employed to alter 
that diftribution of things which natural events 
would make, if left to themfclves ; though, 
like the Gods of the poets, he is perpetually 
interpofing, by extraordinary means, in fa¬ 
vour of virtue, and in oppolition to vice, and 
like them, endeavours to turn away the ar¬ 
row that is aimed at the head of the righteous, 
but accelerates the fword of deftrudion that is 
lifted up ago.in ft the wicked ; yet he is by no 
means able to render the fortune of either quite 
fuitable to his own fentiments and wifhes. 
1 he natural courfe of things cannot be en¬ 
tirely 
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rely controuled by the impotent endeavours 
of man: the current is too rapid and too ftrong 
for him to flop it; and though the rules 
which direit it appear to have been eftabliflied 
for the wifefl: and belt purpofes, they fome- 
times produce effe&s which Ihock all his na¬ 
tural ientiments. That a great combination 
of men, fliould prevail over a fmall one; that 
thofe who engage in an enterprizc with fore¬ 
thought and all neccflary preparation, fliould 
prevail over hatch as oppofe them without any; 
and that every end fliould be acquired by thofe 
means only which nature has efcablifihed for 
acquiring it, feems to be a rule not only ne- 
ceiiary and unavoidable in itfelf, but even ule- 
lul and proper for rouzing the induftry and at¬ 
tention of mankind. Yet, when in confe- 
quence of this rule, violence and artifice pre¬ 
vail over fincerity and juftice, what indigna¬ 
tion does ;t not excite in the breaft of every hu¬ 
man fpedator ? What forrow and compaflion 
for the fufFerings of the innocent, and what 
furious refentment againfl: the fuccefs of the 
oppreflbr ? We are equally grieved and enrag¬ 
ed, at the wrong that is done, but often find 
it altogether out of our power to redreis it. 
When we thus defpair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph of 
injufticc, we naturally appeal to heaven, and 
hope, that the great author of our nature will 
himfclf execute hereafter, what all the prin¬ 
ciples which he has given us for the direction 
of our conduit, prompt us to attempt even 
here 5 that he will compleat the plan which 
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he himfelf has thus taught us to begin j and 
will, in a life to come, render to every one 
according to the works which he has per¬ 
formed in this world. And thus we are led 
to the belief of a future ftate, not only by the 
weakneffes, by the hopes and fears of human 
nature, but by the nobleft and bed: principles 
which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injuftice. 

“ Does it fuit the greatnefs of God,” fays 
the eloquent and philofophical bifliop of 
Clermont, with that paflionate and exagge¬ 
rating force of imagination, which leems 
ibmetimes to exceed the bounds of decorum 
<* does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to leave 
« the world which he has created in fo uni- 
“ verfil a diforder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
“ vail almoft always over the juft ; the inno- 
“ cent dethroned by the ufurper ; the father 
« become the victim of the ambition of an 
“ unnatural fon ; the'hulband expiring under 
“ the ftroke of a barbarous and faithlefs wife ? 
<‘ From the height of his greatnefs ought 
“ God to behold thofe melancholy events as 
“ a fantaftical amufement, without taking 
** any ftiare in them ? Becaufe he is great, 
“ ihould he be weak, or unjuft, or barba- 
“ rous ? $ccaufe men are little, ought they 
“ to be allowed either to be diflolute without 
“ punithment, or virtuous without reward ? 
“ O God ! if this is the character of your Su- 
<c preme Being ; if it is you whom we adore 
“ under fuch dreadful ideas; I can no longer 
“ acknowledge you for my father, for my 
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protcdtor, for the comforter of my forrow, 
“ the fupport of my weaknefs, the retvarder 
“ of my fidelity. You would then be no 
“ more than an indolent and fantaftical ty- 
“ rant, who facrifices mankind to his inl'o- 
“ lent vanity, and who has brought them out 
“ of nothing, only to make them ferve for the 
“ fport of his leifure, and of his caprice.” 

When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of actions, come thus to 
be regarded, as the laws of an All-powerful 
Being, who watches over our conduit, and 
who, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
fervance, and punilh the breach of them j 
they necelfarily acquire a new facrednefs from 
this confideradon. That our regard to the 
will of the Deity, ought to be the fupreme 
rule of our conduit, can be doubted of by no 
body who believes his exigence, The very 
thought of difobedience appears to involve in 
it the moil Blocking impropriety. How vain, 
how abfurd would it be for man, either to 
oppofe or to negleit the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom, and Infi¬ 
nite Power ! How unnatural, how impioufly 
ungrateful not to reverence the precepts that 
were prefcribed to him by the infinite good- 
ncfs of his Creator, even though no punifh- 
ment was to follow their violation. The 
fenfe of propriety too is here well fupported 
by the ftrongefi: motives of felf-intereft. The 
idea that, however we may efcape the obfer- 
vation of man, or be placed above the teach 
of human punilhment, yet we are always 
R 3 acting 
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acting under the eye, and expofed to the-pu¬ 
nishment of Cod, the great avenger of injuf- 
tice, is a motive capable of retraining the 
mod headftrong paffions,' with thofe at lead; 
who, by condant reflection, have rendered it 
familiar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces 
the natural fenfe of duty : and hence it is, that 
mankind are generally difpofcd to place great 
confidence in the probity of'thofe who feem 
deeply imprefied with religious, fentiments. 
Such perfons, they imagine, act under an ad¬ 
ditional tye, befides. thofe which regulate the 
conduct of other men. The regard to the 
propriety of action as well as to reputation, 
the regard to the applaufe of his own bread, 
as well as to that of others, are motives which 
they fuppofe have the fame influence over the 
religious man, as over the man of the world. 
But the former lies under another redraint, 
and never acts deliberately but as in the pre¬ 
fence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A 
greater trud is repofed, upon this account, in 
the regularity and exactness of his conduct. 
And wherever the natural principles of reli¬ 
gion are net corrupted by the factious and 
party zeal of fome worthlels cabal wherever 
the firft duty which it requires, is to fulfil all 
the obligations of morality ; wherever men are 
not taught to regard frivolous obfci vances, as 
more immediate; duties of religion, than acfls 

juflice and beneficence and to imagine, 
that by fbcrificcs and ceremonies, and vain 
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upplications, they can bargain with the Deity 
for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this rcfpcdt, 
and juftly places a double confidence in the 
redtitudc of the religious man’s behaviour. 


CHAP. IV. 

In what cafes the fenfe cf duty ought to be the foie 
principle of our condutt ; ami in what caps it 
ought to concur with other motives . 

R ELIGION affords fu'eh ftrong mo¬ 
tives to the practice of virtue, and 
guards us by fuch powerful rcftraints from the 
temptations of vice, that many have been led 
to fuppofe, that religious principles were the 
foie laudable motives of action. We ought 
neither, they faid, to reward from gratitude, 
nor punifh from refentment; we ought nei¬ 
ther to protedt the helpleifnefi'' of our chil¬ 
dren, nor afford fupport to the infirmities of 
our parents, from natural affedion. All af¬ 
fections for particular objeds, ought to be ex- 
tinguifhed in our breaft, and one great affec¬ 
tion take the place of all others, the love of 
the Deity, the defire of rendering ourfdves 
agreeable to him, and of diredting our condudt 
in every refpedt according to his will. \V e 
ought not to be grateful from gratitude, we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity we 
ought not to be publie-fpirited from the love 
of our country, nor generous and juft fj- om 
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the love of mankind. The foie principle and 
motive of our conduct in the performance of 
all thofe different duties, ought to be a fenfe 
that God has commanded us to perform them. 
I fhall not at prefent take time to examine 
this opinion particularly; I fhall only obferve, 
that we fhould not have expected to have 
found it entertained by any fedt, who profef- 
fed themfelves of a religion in which, as it is 
the firft precept to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, with all our foul, and with 
all our flrength, fo it is the fecond to love our 
neighbour as we love ourfelves; and we love 
ourfclves furely for our own fakes, and not 
merely becaufe we are commanded to do fo. 
That the fenfe of duty fhould be the foie prin¬ 
ciple of our conduct, is no where the precept 
of Chriffianity ; but that it fhould be the rul¬ 
ing and the governing one, as philofophy, and 
indeed, common fenfe diredts. It may be 


as 


a queftion, however, in what cafes our adttons 
ought to arife chiefly or entirely from a fenfe 
of duty, or from a regard to general rules; 
and in what cafes feme other fentiment or af- 
fedtion ought to concur, and have a principal 
influence. 

The decifion of this queftion, which can¬ 
not, perhaps, be given with any very great 
accuracy, will depend upon two different cir- 
cumftances; firff, upon the natural agreeable- 
neis or deformity of the fentiment or affedtion 
which would prompt us to any adtion inde¬ 
pendent of all regard to general rules j and 
fecondly, upon the precifion and exadtnefs, or 

the 
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the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the p-ener-1 
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rules themfelves. ' 6 Iai 

h Firlt, I lay, it will depend upon the 
natuial agrceablenefs or deformity of the a it— 
feftion itfelf, how far our adtions oucffit to 
anfe from it, or entirely proceed from a re¬ 
gard to the general rule. C 

All thofe graceful and admired adtions, to 

which the benevolent affedtions would prompt 

us, ought to proceed as much from the paf- 
fions themfelves, as from any regard to the 
general rules of condudt. A benefadtor thin be 
himfelf but ill requited, if the perfon upon 
whom he has bellowed his good offices, re¬ 
pays them merely from a cold fenfe of duty 
and without any afFedtion to his perlbn. 
hulhand is diffiitisfied with the moll obedient 
wife, when he imagines her condudt is ani¬ 
mated by no other principle befides her regard 
to what the relation Ihe Hands in requires. 
1 hough a fon Ihould fail in none of the of¬ 
fices of filial duty, yet if he wants that affec¬ 
tionate reverence which itfo well becomes him 
to feel, the parent may jullly complain of his 
indifference. Nor could a fon be quite foi 
tisfied with a parent who, though he per¬ 
formed all the duties of his fituation, had no¬ 
thing of that fatherly fondnels wbirb 



gives 

us 
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'^yiis pleafure to fee a father obliged to check 
his own fondnefs, a friend obliged to fet 
bounds to his natural generofity, a perfon 
who has received a benefit, obliged to reftrain 
the too fanguine gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard 
to the malevolent and unfocial paffions. We 
ought to reward from the gratitude and ge¬ 
nerofity of our own hearts, without any re¬ 
luctance, and without being obliged to re¬ 
flect how great the propriety of rewarding : 
but we ought always to puniffi with reluc¬ 
tance, and more from a fenfe of the propriety 
of punifhing, than from any favage difpofi- 
tion to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man who appears 
to refent the greatefi: injuries, more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objects of refentment, than from feeling him- 
felf the furies of that difagreeable paffion ; 
who, like a judge, confiders only the general 
rule, which determines what vengeance is 
due for each particular offence ; who, in 
executing that rule, feels lefs for what him- 
feIf has fuffered, than what the offender is 
about to fuffer; who, though in w'rath re¬ 
members mercy, and is difpofed to interpret 
the rule in the molt gentle and favourable 
manner, and to allow all the alleviations which 
the moft candid humanity could, confidently 
with good fenfe, admit of. 

As the felfifh paffions, according to what 
has formerly been obferved, hold in other re- 
fpedts a fort ol middle place, between the 

focial 
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focial and unfocial afredtions, fo do they like- 
wife in this. The purjfuit of the objedts of 
private intereft, in all common, little and or¬ 
dinary cafes, ought to flow rather from a 
regard to the general rules which prescribe 
fuch conduct, than from any paffion for the 
objedts themfelves ; but upon more impor¬ 
tant and extraordinary occalions, we Should 
be aukward, inupid, and ungraceful, if the 
objects themfelves did not appear to animate 
us with a considerable degree of paffion. To 
be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to fave a fmgle (hilling, would degrade 
the moil vulgar tradefman in the opinion of 
all his neighbours. Let his circumltances be 
ever fo mean, no attention to any fuch Small 
matters, for the lake of the things themfelves, 
mult appear, in his conduct. His Situation 
may require the moil Severe ceconomy, and 
the molt exadt affiduity : but each particular 
exertion of that ceconomy and affiduity mult 
proceed not fo much from a regard for that 
particular Saving or gain, as for the general 
rule which to him prelcribcs, with the ut- 
mo(l rigour, fuch a tenor of condudt. His 
parfimony to-day mull not arife from a delirc 
of the. particular three-pence which he will 
fave by it, nor his attendance in his Shop from 
' a. paffion for the particular ten-pence which 
he will acquire by it: both the one and the 
other ought to proceed Solely from a regard to 
the general rule, which prelcribes, with the 
molt unrelenting feverity, this plan of con- 
dud to all perfons in his way of life, l n t hj s 
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/confifts the difference between the character 
of a mifer and that of a perfon of exadt ceco- 
nomy and affiduity. The one is anxious 
about fmall matters for their own fake : the 
other attends to them only in confequence of 
the fcheme of life which he has laid down to 
himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important objedts of 
felf-intercft. A perfon appears mean -fpiri ted, 
who does not purfue thefe with lome degree 
of earncftnefs for their own fake. We fhould 
defpife a prince who was not anxious about 
conquering or defending a province. We 
fhould have little refpedt for a private gentle¬ 
man who , did not exert himfelf to gain an 
eftate, or even a confiderablc office, when 
he could acquire them without either mcan- 
nefs or injuftice. A member of parliament 
who fhews no keennefs about his own elec¬ 
tion, is abandoned by his friends, as altoge¬ 
ther unworthy of their attachment. Even a 
tradefman is thought a poor-fpirited fellow 
among his neighbours, who does not beftir 
himfelf to get what they call an extraordinary 
job, or fome uncommon advantage. This 
fpirit and keennefs conftitutes the difference 
between the man of enterprise and the man 
of dull regularity. Thofe great objedls of 
felf-intercft, of which the lofs of acquiiition 
quite changes the rank of the perfon, are the 
objects of the paffion properly called ambi¬ 
tion ; a paffion, which when it keeps within 
the bounds of prudence and juftice, is always 

admired 
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tdmired in the world, and has even fometimes 
a certain irregular greatnefs, which dazzles 
the imagination, when it pa lies the limits of 
both thefe virtues, and is not only unjuft but 
extravagant. Hence the general admiration 
for Heroes and Conquerors, and even for 
Statelfnen, whofe projects have been very 
daring and exteniive, though altogether de¬ 
void of juftice; fuch as thofe of the Cardi¬ 
nals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objefts 
of avarice and ambition difter only in their 
greatnefs. A mifer is as furious about a half¬ 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con- 
queft of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I fay, it will depend partly 
upon the preciiion and exaftnefs, or theloofe- 
nels and inaccuracy of the general rules them- 
felves, how far our conduct ought to proceed 
entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of almoft all the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are 
the offices of prudence, of charity, of gene¬ 
rality, of gratitude, of friendlliip, are in many 
refpefe loofe and inaccurate, admit of many 
exceptions, and require fo many modifica¬ 
tions, that it is fcarce pofiible to regulate our 
conduift entirely by a regard to them. The 
common proverbial maxims of prudence, be¬ 
ing founded in univerfiil experience, are per¬ 
haps the belt general rules which can be given 
about it. To affqft, however, a very ft rift 
and literal adherence to them would evidently 
be the molt abfurd and ridiculous pedantry 
Of all the virtues I have juft now mentioned* 
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gratitude is that, perhaps, of which the rules 
are the moft precife, and admit of the feweft 
exceptions. That as loon as we can we fhould 
make a return of equal, and if poffible of 
fuperior value to the fervices we have received, 
would feem to be a pretty plain rule, and one 
which admitted of fcarce any exceptions. 
Upon the moft fuperficial examination, how¬ 
ever, this rule will appear to be in the higheft 
degree loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of 
ten thoufand exceptions. If your benefa&or 
attended you in your ficknefs, ought you to 
attend him in his ? or can you fulfil the obli¬ 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
different kind ? If you ought to attend him, 
how long ought you to attend him ? The 
fame time which he attended you, or longer, 
and how much longer ? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrefs, ought you to lend 
him money in his ? How much ought 
you to lend him ? When ought you to lend 
him ? Now, or to-morrow, or next month ? 
And for how long a time ? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which a 
precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of thefe queftions. The difference be¬ 
tween his charader and yours, between his 
circumftances and yours, may be fuch, that 
you may be perfedly grateful, and juftly re- 
fufe to lend him a halfpenny : and, on the 
contrary, you may be willing to lend, or 
even to give him ten times the turn which he 
lent you, and yet juftly be accufed of the 
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blacked ingratitude, and of not having ful¬ 
filled the hundredth part of the obligation you 
lie under. As the duties of gratitude, how¬ 
ever, are perhaps the moft facred of all thofe 
which the beneficent virtues prefcribe to us fo 
the general rules which determine them are, 
as I (aid before, the mod accurate. Thofe 
which afcertain the adicns required by friend¬ 
ship, humanity, hofpitality, generality, are 
fill more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine with the greateft 
exadnefs every external adion which it re¬ 
quires. This virtue is juftice. The rules of 
jufticc are accurate in the higheft degree, and 
admit of no exceptions or modifications, but 
fuch as may be afcertained as accurately as 
the rules thcmlelves, and which generally, 
indeed, flow from the very fame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juflice requires that I Ihould precifely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agreed 
upon, or when lie demands it. What I ought 
to perform, how much I ought to perform, 
when and where I ought to perform it, the 
whole nature and circumftances of the adion 
prefcribed, are all of them precifely fixt and 
determined. Though it may be aukward and 
pedantic, therefore, to affed too ftrid an ad¬ 
herence to the common rules of prudence or 
gencrofity, there is no pedantry in ftickino- 
fall by the rules of juftice. On the contrary 
the moll facred regard is due to them; and 
the adions which this virtue requires are ne¬ 
ver 
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er fb properly performed, as when die chief 
motive for performing them is a reverential 
and religious regard to thole general rules 
which require them. In the practice of the 
other virtues, our conduct fhould rather be 
directed by a certain idea of propriety, by a 
certain tafte for a particular tenor of condudt, 
than by any regard to a precife maxim or rule; 
and we fhould confider the end and founda¬ 
tion of the rule, more than the rule itfelf. 
But it is otherwife with regard to juftice : 
the man who in that rehnes the lead, and 
adheres with the moft obftinate ftedfaftnefs, 
to the general rules themfelves, is the moft 
commendable, and the moft to be depended 
upon. Though the end of the rules of juf¬ 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our neigh¬ 
bour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with fome 
pretext of reafon, that this particular violation 
could do no hurt. A man often becomes a 
villain the moment he begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo¬ 
ment he thinks of departing from the moft 
ftaunch and pofitive adherence to what thofe 
inviolable precepts preferibe to him, he is no 
longer to be trufted, and no man can fay what 
degree of guilt he may not arrive at. The 
thief imagines he does no evil, when he fteals 
from the rich, what lie fuppofes they may 
eafily want, and what poftibly they mny ne¬ 
ver even know has been ftolen from them. 
The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when 
he corrupts the wife of his friend, provided 

he 
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covers his intrigue from the fuipicion of 
the hufband, and does not difturb the peace 
of the family. When once we begin to give 
way to fuch refinements, there is no enor¬ 
mity fo grofs of which wc may not be capable. 

The rules of juft ice may be compared to 
the rules of grammar; the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which criticks lay down 
for the attainment of what is fublime and 
elegant in compofition. The one, are pre- 
cife, accurate, and indefpenfible. The other, 
are loofe, vague, and indeterminate, and pre- 
fent us rather with a general idea of the per¬ 
fection we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible directions for acquiring 
it. A man may learn to write grammatically 
by rule, with the molt abl'olute infallibility 5 
and fo, perhaps, he may be taught to aCt 
juftly. But there are no rules whofe obfer- 
vance will infallibly lead us to the attainment 
of elegance or fublimity in writing, though 
there are fome which may help us, in fome 
meafure, to corredt and afcertain the vague 
ideas which we might otherwife have enter¬ 
tained of thofe perfections : and there are no 
rules by the knowledge of which We can in¬ 
fallibly be taught to aCt upon all occafions 
with prudence, with juft magnanimity, or 
proper beneficence. Though there are lbme 
which may enable us to correCt and afcertain, 
in feveral refpeCts, the impcrfeCt ideas which 
we might otherwife have entertained of thofe 
virtues. 
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It may fometimes happen, that with the 
moll lerious and earneft defire of adting fo as 
to delerve approbation, we may miftake the 
proper rules of condudt, and thus be milled 
by that very principle which ought to diredt 
us. It is in vain to expedt, that in this cafe 
mankind Ihould entirely approve of our be¬ 
haviour. They cannot enter into that abfurd 
idea of duty which influenced us, nor go 
along with any of the actions which follow' 
from it. There is Hill, however, fomething 
refpedtable in the character and behaviour of 
one who is thus betrayed into vice, by a wrong 
fenle of duty, or by what is called an erro¬ 
neous confcience. How fatally foever he may 
be milled by it, he is Hill, with the generous 
and humane, more the objedt of commifera- 
tion than of hatred or refentment. They la¬ 
ment the vveaknefs of human nature, which 
expofes us to luch unhappy delufions, even 
while we are moll: iincerely labouring after 
perfedtion, and endeavouring to adt according 
to the bell principle which can polTibly diredt 
us. Falfe notions of religion are almpft the 
Only caufes which can occafion any very grofs 
perverliori of our natural lentiments in this 
way j and that principle which gives the 
greateft authority to the rules of duty, is alone 
capable of diftorting our ideas of them in any 
eonfiderable degree. In all other cafes com¬ 
mon fenfe is l'ufficient to diredt us, if not to 
the moll exquifite propriety of condudt, yet 
to fomething which is not very far from it j 
and provided we are in earneft defirous to do 
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ell, our behaviour will always, upon the 
hole, be praife-worthy. That to obey the 
will of the Deity, is the firft rule of duty, all 
men are agreed. But concerning the parti¬ 
cular commandments which that will may 
impofc upon us, they differ widely from one 
another. Tn this, therefore, the greateft 
mutual forbearance and toleration is due 
and though the defence of fociety requires 
that crimes Ihould be punilhed, from what¬ 
ever motives they proceed, yet a good man 
will always punilh them with reludtancc, 
when they evidently proceed from falfe no¬ 
tions of religious duty. He will never feel 
againft thofe who commit them that indigna¬ 
tion which he feels againft other criminals, 
but will rather regret, and fometimes even 
admire their unfortunate firmnefs and mag¬ 
nanimity, at the very time that he .punifties 
their crime* In the tragedy of Mahomet, 
one of the fineft of Mr. Voltaire’s, it is well 
reprefented, what ought to be our lentiments 
for crimes which proceed from fuch motives. 
In that tragedy, two young people of different 
fexes, of the moft innocent and virtuous dif- 
politions, and without any other weaknefs 
except what endears them the more to us, a 
mutual fondnefs for one another, are infti- 
gated by the ftrongeft motives of a falfe reli¬ 
gion, to commit a horrid murder, that Ihocks 
all the principles of human nature : a vene¬ 
rable old man, who had expreffed the moft 
tender affe&ion for them both, for Whom 
notwithftanding he was the avowed enemy of 
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T/their religion, they had both conceived the 
higheft reverence and efteem, and Who was 
in reality their father, though they did not 
know him to be fuch, is pointed out to them 
as a facrifice which God had expreflly re¬ 
quired at their hands, and they are command¬ 
ed to kill him. While they are about exe¬ 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with all 
the agonies which can arife from the ftruggle 
between the idea of the indifpenfiblcnefs of 
religious duty on the one fide, and compaf- 
fion, gratitude, reverence for the age, and 
love for the humanity and virtue of the perfon 
whom they are going to defiroy, on the other. 
The reprefen tation of this exhibits one of the 
mofl interefting, and perhaps the moll in- 
ftrudtive fpedtacle that was ever introduced 
upon any theatre. The fenfe of duty, how¬ 
ever, at laft prevails over all the amiable weak- 
nefles of human nature. They execute the 
crime impofed upon them ; but immediately 
tiilcover their error, and the fraud which had 
deceived them, and are diftratted with horror, 
remorfe, and relcntment. Such as are our 
fentiments for the unhappy Seid and Pal¬ 
mira, fuch ought we to feel for every perfon 
who is in this manner milled by religion, 
when we are fure that it is really religion 
which milleads him, and not the pretence of 
it, which is made a cover to feme of the worll 
of human paffions. 

As a perfon may ait wrong by following 
a wrong fenfe of ditty, fo nature may feme- 
times prevail, and lead him to a<S right in 
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^feppolition to it. We cannot in this cafe be 
diipleafed to fee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, though the perlon 
hirnfelf is fo weak as to think otherwife. As 
his conduct, however, is the effedt of weak- 
nefs, not principle, we are far from bellow¬ 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to com- 
pleat approbation. A bigotted Roman Catho¬ 
lic, who, during the malfacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, had been fo overcome by companion, 
as to fave fome unhappy protellants, whom he 
thought it his duty to deftroy, would not feem 
to be entitled to that high applaufe which we 
fhould have bellowed upon him, had he ex¬ 
erted the fame generality with compleat ielf- 
approbation. We might be pleafed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we fhould Hill 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto¬ 
gether inconfillent with the admiration that 
is due to perfedt virtue. It is the fame cafe 
with all the other paffions. We do not dif- 
like to fee them exert themlelves properly, 
even when, a falfe notion of duty would diredt 
the perfon to rellrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who upon being ftruck upon one 
cheek, inltead of turning up the other, fhould 
fo far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour’s precept, as to bellow fome good 
difeipline upon the brute that infulted him, 
would not be difagreeable to us. We fhould 
laugh and be diverted with his fnirit, and 
rather like him the better for it." But wc 
fhould by no means regard him with that re- 
fpedt and elleem which would feeni due 
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, r , T ^ / 'one who, upon a like occafion, had a£ted 
properly, from a juft fenfe of what was pro¬ 
per to be done. No a&ion can properly be 
called virtuous, which is not accompanied 
with the fentiment of felf-approbation, 
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PART IV. 


Of the Effect of Utility upon 
the fentiment of approbation. 

Confiding of one Section. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the beauty which the appearance ^Utility 
be (lows upon all the productions of art, and 
of the extenflve influence of this fpecies of 
beauty. 

T H A T utility is one of the principal 
fources of beauty lias been obferved 
by every body, who has confidered with any 
attention what conllitutes the nature of beau¬ 
ty. The conveniency of a houfe gives plea- 
i’urc to the fpe&ator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he obferves the 
contrary defeat, as when he fees the corre- 
fpondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exadtly in the middle of the 
building. That the fftnefs of any l'yftem or 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, bellows a certain propriety and 


beauty upon the whole, and renders the very 
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thought and contemplation of it agreeable, 
is fo very obvious that nobody has overlook¬ 
ed it. 

The caufe too, why utility pleafes, has of 
late been afiigned by an ingenious and agree¬ 
able philofopher, who joins the greateft depth 
of thought to the greateft elegance of expref- 
fion, and poflefies the fingular and happy 
talent of treating the abftrufed: fubjedts not 
‘ only with the mod: perfedt pcrfpicuity, but 
with the mod: lively eloquence. The utility 
of any object, according to him, pleafes the 
matter by perpetually l'uggefting to him the 
pJeafure or conveniency which it is fitted to 
promote. Every time he looks at it, he is 
put in mind of this pleafure ; and the objedfc 
in this manner becomes a fource of perpetual 
facisfadtion and enjoyment. The fpedtator 
enters by fympathy into the fentiments of 
the matter, and necefiarily views the objcdt 
under the dime agreeable afpedt. When we 
vifit die palaces of the great, we cannot help 
conceiving the latisfadtion we fhould enjoy if 
we ourfelves were the matters, and were pof- 
fcfifed of fo much artful and ingenioufly con¬ 
trived accommodation. A fimilar account is 
given why the appearance of inconveniency 
fhould render any object difagreeable both to 
the owner and to the fpedator. 

But that this fitnefs, this happy contri¬ 
vance of any production of art, fhould often 
1 h: more valued, than the very end for which 
it was intended; and that the exadt ad juft- 
ment of the means for attaining any convc- 
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niency or pleafure, fhould frequently be more 
regarded, than that very conveniency or plea¬ 
fure, in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would feem to confift, has not, fo far 
as I know, been yet taken notice of by any 
body. That this however is very frequently 
the cafe, may be obferved in a thoufand in- 
ftances, both in the moft frivolous and in the 
moft important concerns of human life. 


<SL 


When a perfon comes into his chamber 
and finds the chairs all Handing in the middle 
of the room, he is angry with his fervant, 
and rather than fee them continue in that 
diforder, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
fet them all in their places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this 
new fituation arifes from its l'uperior conve¬ 
niency in leaving the floor free and difengag- 
cd. To attain this conveniency he volunta¬ 
rily puts himfelf to more trouble than all he 
could have differed from the want of it; fince 
nothing was more ealy, than to have fet him¬ 
felf down upon one of them, which is pro¬ 
bably what he does when his labour is over. 
What he wanted therefore, it feems, was not 
lb much this conveniency, as that arrange¬ 
ment of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
this conveniency which ultimately recom¬ 
mends that arrangement, and bellows upon it 
the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the fame manner, that falk 
behind above two minutes in a day, i s V 
' fpifed by one curious in watches. He idh] 
, perhaps for a couple of guineas, and pur- 
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afes another at fifty, which will not lofe 


above a minute in a fortnight. The foie ufe. 


of watches however, is to tell us what o’clock 
it is, and to hinder us from breaking any en¬ 
gagement, or differing any other inconveni- 
ency by our ignorance in that particular point. 
But the perfon fo nice with regard to this 
machine, will not always be found either 
more fcrupuloufly punctual than other men, 
or more anxioufly concerned upon any other 
account, to know precifely what time of day 
it is. What interefts him is not fo much the 
attainment of this piece of knowledge, as the 
perfection of the machine which ferves to at¬ 
tain it. 

How many people ruin themlelves by lay¬ 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility ? 
What pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not fo 
much the utility, as the aptnefs of the ma¬ 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are Huffed with little conve¬ 
niences. They contrive new pockets, un¬ 
known in the cloaths of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk about 
loaded wdth a multitude of baubles, in weight 
and fometimes in value not.inferior to an or¬ 
dinary Jews-box, fome of which may fome¬ 
times be of fome little ufe, but all of which 
might at all times be very well fpared, and of 
which the whole utility is certainly not worth 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to fueh frivolous 
objects that our conduct is influenced by this 
principle ; it is often the fecret motive of the 
1 moil 
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tnoft ferious and important purfuits of both 
private and public life. 

The poor man’s fon, whom heaven in its 
anger has vifited with ambition, when he be¬ 
gins to look around him admires the condition 
of the rich. He finds the cottage of his fa¬ 
ther too fmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he fhould be lodged more at his eafc 
in a palace. He is difpleafed with being ob¬ 
liged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fatigue 
of riding on horfeback. He fees his fuperiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that 
in one of thefe he could travel with lefs incon- 
veniency. He feels himfelf naturally indo¬ 
lent, and willing to ferve himfelf with his own 
hands as little as poflible; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of fervants would fave him 
from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all thefe, he could fit ftill con¬ 
tentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himfelf in 
the thought of the happinefs and tranquillity 
of his fituation. He is enchanted with the 
diftant idea of this felicity. It appears in his 
fancy like the life of fome fuperior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he de¬ 
votes himfelf for ever to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the conveniencies 
which thefe afford he fubmits in the firft year, 
nay in the firft month of his application, to 
more fatigue of body and more uneafmefs of 
mind than he could have fuffered through the 
whole of his life from the want of them. He 
ftudies to diftinguifti himfelf in fome laborious 
profefiion. With the moll unrelenting induf- 
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he labours night and day to acquire talents 
fuperior to all his competitors. He endea¬ 
vours next to bring thole talents into public 
view, and with equal affiduity folicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur- 
pofe he makes his court to all mankind; he 
ierves thofe whom he hates, and is obfequi- 
ous to thofe whom he defpifes. Through the 
whole of his life he purfues the idea of a cer¬ 
tain artificial and elegant repofe which he may 
never arrive at, for which he facrifices a real 
tranquillity that is at all times in his power, 
and which, if in the extremity of old age he 
fhould at laft attain to it, he will find to be 
in no refped: preferable to that humble fecu- 
rity and contentment which he had abandon¬ 
ed for it. It is then, in the laft dregs of life, 
his body walled with toil and difeafes, his 
mind gaulcd and ruffled by the memory of a 
thoufand injuries and difappointments which 
he imagines he has met with from the injullice 
of his enemies, or from the perfidy and in¬ 
gratitude of his friends, that he begins at laffc 
to find that wealth and greatnefs are mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility, no more adapted 
for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the tweezer-cafes of the lover of 
toys } and like them too more troublefome to 
the perfon who carries them about with him 
than all the advantages they can afford him 
are commodious. There is no other real de¬ 
ference between them, except that the conve- 
niencics of the one are fomewhat more ob- 
fervable than thofe of the other. The palaces, 

the 
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"'‘"'the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objects of which the obvious conve- 
niency ftrikes every body. They do not re¬ 
quire that their matters Ihould point out to us 
wherein confitts their utility. Of our own 
accord we readily enter into it, and by fym- 
pathy enjoy and thereby applaud the fatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
the curiofity of a tooth-pick, of an ear-picker, 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
other trinket of the fame kind, is not fo ob¬ 
vious. Their conveniency may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not fo linking, and we 
do not fo readily enter into the fatisfac- 
tion of the man who polfeffes them. They 
are therefore lets reafonable fubjedts of vanity 
than the magnificence of wealth and greatnefs; 
and in this confitts the l'ole advantage of thele 
laft. They more effectually gratify that love 
of dittinCtion fo natural to man. To one who 
was to live alone in a defolate illand it might 
be a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a collection of fuch (mail conveni- 
encies as are commonly contained in a tweezer- 
cafe, would contribute moll to his happinefs 
and enjoyment. If he is to live in l'ociety, 
indeed, there can he no comparifon, becaufe 
in this, as in all other cafes, we conttantly 
pay more regard to the fentiments of the fpec- 
ta tor, than to thole of the perfon principally- 
concerned, and confider rather how his iitua- 
tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himlelf. If we examine, how- 
«ver, why the fpe&ator diftinguilhes with 
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fuch admiration the condition of the rich and 
the great, we fhall find that it is not fo much 
upon account of the fuperior eafe or pleafure 
which they are fuppofed to enjoy, as of the 
numberlefs artificial and elegant contrivances 
for promoting this eafe or pleafure. He does 
not even imagine that they are really happier 
than other people : but he imagines that they 
poflefs more means of happinefs. And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuftment of thole 
means to the end for which they were intend¬ 
ed, that is the principal lource of his admira¬ 
tion. But in the languor of difeafe, and the 
wearinefs of old age, the pleafures of the vain 
and empty difeindions of greatnefs difappear. 
To one, in this fituation, they are no longer 
capable of recommending thofe toilfome pur- 
fuits in which they had formerly engaged him. 
In his heart he curfes ambition, and vainly 
regrets the eafe and the indolence of youth, 
pleafures which are fled for ever, and which 
he has foolilhly facrificed for what, when he 
has got it, can afford him no real fatisfadion. 
In this miferable afped does greatnefs ap¬ 
pear to every man when reduced either by 
Ipleen or difeale to obferve with attention his 
own fituation, and to confider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happinefs. Power and 
riches appear then to be, what they are, enor¬ 
mous and operofe machines, contrived to pro¬ 
duce a few trifling conveniencies to the body, 
confifting of fprings the moll nice and delicate, 
which muft be kept in order with the mofl 
anxious attention, and which in Ipite of all 
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our care are ready every moment to burft into 
pieces, and to crufh in their ruins their un¬ 
fortunate poflefl'or. They are immenfe fa¬ 
brics, which it requires the labour of a life to 
raiie, which threaten every moment to over¬ 
whelm the perfon that dwells in them, and 
which while they ftand, though they may 
fave him from iome fmaller inconveniencies, 
can prated him from none of the feverer in¬ 
clemencies of the feafon. They keep off the 
fummer fhower, not the winter ftorm, but 
leave him always as much, and fometimes 
more expofed than before, to anxiety, to fear 
and to forrow 3 to difeafes, to danger, and 
to death. 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, which 
in time of ficknefs or low lpirits is familiar to 
every man, thus entirely depreciates thofe 
great objeds of human defire, when in better 
health and in better humour, we never fail to 
regard them under a more agreeable afped. 

. 1,1 imagination, which in pain and forrow 
cems to ! ' e confined and cooped up within our 
own perrons, in times of eai'e and prol'peritv 
expands itfelf to every thing around us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that ac¬ 
commodation which reigns in the nalaces and 
(Economy of the great j ind admire how every 
tiling is adapted to promote their eafe, to ore- 
vent ‘he:r wants, to gratify their wiihes, and 
to amufe and entertain their moft 
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y -r-iat arrangement which is fitted to promote it, 
will always appear in the higheft degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarely 
view it in this abilradt and philoiophical light. 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmonious- 
movement of the fyftem, the machine or 
ceconomy by means of which it is produced. 
The pleafures of wealth and. greatnefs, when 
confidered in this complex, view, ftrike the 
imagination as fomething grand and beau¬ 
tiful and noble, of which the attainment is 
well worth all the toil and anxiety which we 
are fo apt to bellow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes upon us 
in this manner. It is this deception which 
roufes and keeps in continual motion the in- 
duftry of mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, to 
build houfes, to found cities and common¬ 
wealths, and to invent and improve all the 
fciences and arts, which ennoble and embel- 
Iiih human life; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned the 
rude forefts of nature into agreeable and fertile 
plains, and made the tracklefs and barren 
ocean a new fund of fubfiftence, and the great 
high road of communication to the different 
nations of the earth. The earth by thefe la¬ 
bours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertility, and to maintain a greater 
multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpofe, 
that the proud and unfeeling landlord views 
his extenlive fields, and without a thought 
7 for 
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:or the wants of his brethren, in imagination 
coniumes himfelf the whole harveft that grows 
upon them. The homely and vulgar proverb, 
that the eye is larger than the bellv, never 
was more fully verified than with regard to 
him. The capacityof his ftomach bears no pro¬ 
portion to the immenfity of his defires, and 
will receive no more than that of the meaneft 
peafant. The reft he is obliged to diftribute 
among thofe, who prepare, in the niceft man¬ 
ner, that little which he himfelf makes ufe of, 
among thofe who fit up the palace in which 
this little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau¬ 
bles and trinkets, which are employed in the 
oeconomy of greatnefs; all of whom thus de¬ 
rive from his luxury and caprice, that fhare 
of the neceflaries of life, which they would in 
vain have expe&ed from his humanity or his 
juftice. The produce of the foil maintains at 
all times nearly that number of inhabitants, 
which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
only (eledf from the heap what is moft precious 
and agreeable. They conlume little more than 
the poor, and in fpi'te of their natural felfilh- 
nefs and rapacity, though they mean onlv their 
own conveniency, though the foie end which 
they propofe from the labours of all the thou- 
fands whom they employ, be the gratification 
of their own vain and iulatiable deiires thev 
divide with the poor the produce of all their 
improvements. They are led by an invifible 
hand to make nearly the fame diftribution of 
the heceffanes of life, which would have been 
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made, had the earth been divided into equal 
portions among all its inhabitants, and thus 
without intending it, without knowing it, 
advance the interest of the fociety, and afford 
means to the multiplication of the ipecies. 
When providence divided the earth among a 
few lordly mailers, it neither forgot : nor aban¬ 
doned thole who -feemed' to have been left out 
in the partition. Thefe laft too enjoy their 
lhare of all that it produces. In what con- 
ftitutes the real happinefs of human life, they 
are in no reipedt inferior to thofe who would 
feem fo much above them. In eafe of body 
andjfeace of mind, all the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar. 
Who-funs himfelf by the fide of the highway, 
poffeffes that fecurity which kings are fighting 
'for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyf- 
tem,' the fame regard to the beauty of order, 
of art and contrivance, frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inffitutions, which tend to 
■ promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his conduct does not. 
’always arife from pure fympathy with the 
’ happinefs of thofe, who are .to reap the bene¬ 
fit of it. It'is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoners that a 
public-fpirited man encourages the mending 
of high roads. When the legiflatute eltab- 
liihes prasmiums and other encouragements 
to advance the linen or woollen manufac¬ 
tures. 
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tures, its conclude fcldom proceeds from pure 
fympathy with the wearer of cheap or fine 
cloth, and much lefs from that with the ma¬ 
nufacturer, or merchant. The perfection of 
police, the extenfion of trade and manufac¬ 
tures, are noble and magnificent objedts. The 
contemplation of them pleafes us, and we are 
interefted in' whatever can tend to advance 
them. They make part of the great fyftem 
of government, and the wheels of the poli¬ 
tical machine feem to move with more har¬ 
mony and eafe by means of them. We take 
pleaiiire in beholding the perfection of fo 
beautiful and grand a fyftem, and we are un~ 
eafy till we remove any obftrudtion that can 
in the leaft difturb or incumber the regularity 
of its motions. All conftitutions of govern¬ 
ment, however, are valued only in propor¬ 
tion, as they tend to promote the happinefs 
of thofe who live under them. This is their 
foie ufe and end. From a certain fpifit of 
fyftem, however, from a certain love of art 
and contrivance, we fometirties feem to value 
the means more than the end, arid to be eager 
to promote the Happineft' of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, rather from a view to perfedt and im¬ 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly fyftem, 
than from any immediate fenl'e or feeling of 
what they either fuller or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit, who 
have fhown themi'elves in other refpe&s not 
very fcnfible to the feelings of humanity. 
And on the contrary, there have been men of 
the greateft humanity, who feem to have 
^ 2 been 
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’ ,een entirely devoid of public fpirit. Every 
_j 4.U~ nf Mq nrnnflinfflnce 


man may find in the circle of his acquaintance 
inftances both of the one kind and the other. 
Who had ever lefs humanity, or more public 
fpirit, than the celebrated legiflator of Muf- 
covy ? The focial and well natured James the 
firft of Great-Britain feems, on the contrary, 
to have had fcarce any paffion, either foi the 
glory, or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man, who 
lcems almoft dead to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpofe to deferibe to him the hap- 
pmefs of the rich and the great; to tell hint 
that they are generally flickered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are feldom hungry, 
that they are feldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expofed to wearinefs, or to want of any 
kind. The moft eloquent exhortation of this 
kind will have little efted upon him. If you 
would hope to fucceed, you mud deferibe to 
him the conveniencv and arrangement of the 
different apartments in their palaces; you 
mull explain to him the propriety of their 
equipages, and point out to him the number, 
the order, and the different offices of all their 
■attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
impreffion upon him, this will. Yet all theie 
things tend only to keep off the fun and the 
rain, to five them from hunger and cold, 
from want and wearinefs. In the fame man¬ 
ner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the bread: of him, who feems heedlefs of the 
intereft of his country, it will often be to no 
purpofe to tell him, what fuperior advan¬ 
tages 
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_ tges the fubjedls of a well-governed date en¬ 
joy ; that they are better lodged, that they are 
better cloathed, that they are better fed. 
Thefe confiderations will commonly make no 
great imprelfion. You will be more likely 
to periuade, if you defcribe the great fyftein 
of public police which procures thefe advan¬ 
tages, if you explain the conne&ions and de¬ 
pendencies of its feveral parts, their mutual 
fubordination to one another, and their ge¬ 
neral fubferviency to the happinefs of the fo- 
ciety j if you fhow how this fyftem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place there at pre- 
fent, how thofe obftrudtions might be re¬ 
moved, and all the feveral wheels of the ma¬ 
chine of government be made to move with 
more harmony and fmoothnefs, without grat¬ 
ing upon one another, or mutually retarding 
one another’s motions. It is fcarce poflible' 
that a man Ihould liften to a difcourfe of this 
land, and not leel himfelf animated to fome 
uegree oi public (pirit. He will, at lead for 
the moment, leel lome defire to remove thole 
obltruftions, and to put into motion lb beau¬ 
tiful and fo orderly a machine. Nothin"- 
tends io much to promote public fpirit as the 
ltuuy of politics, of the federal fyftems of civil 
government, their advantages and difadvan- 
tag«, ot the confutation of our own country 
its lituation, and intereft with regard to fo- 
reign nations, its commerce, its defence the 
Jfadvantages it labours under, the dangers 
to which ,t may be expofcd, how to remove 
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juft, and reafonable, and practicable, are of 
all the woi-ks of fpeculation the moil ufeful. 
Even the weakeft and the worft of them are 
not altogether without their utility. Theyferve 
at leaft to animate the public pafiions of men, 
and rouze them to feek out the means of pro¬ 
moting the happinefs of the focicty. 


C H A P. II. 


Of the beauty 'which the appearance of utility 
befivws upon the char afters and aflions cj men ; 
and hoiv far the perception of this beauty may 
be regarded as one of the original principles of 
approbation. 

" H E characters of men, as well as the 



contrivances of art, or the inftitutions 


of civil government, may be fitted either to 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both of the 
individual and of the fociety. The prudent, 
the equitable, the aCtive, refolute and fdber 
character promifes profpfcrity and fatisfaCtion, 
both to the perfon himfelf and to every one 
Connected- with him. The rafli, die inl'olcnt, 
the llothful, effeminate and voluptuous, on 
the contrary, forbodes ruin to the individual, 
and misfortune to all who have any thing to 
do with him. The firft turn of mind has at 
leaft ali the beauty which can belong to the 
rnoft pcrfeCt machine that was ever invented 
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for promoting the moft agreeable purpofe 
and the fecond all the deformity of the moil 
aukward and elumfy contrivance. What 
inftitution of government could tend fomuch 
to promote the happinefs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wifdom and virtue ? 
All government is but an imperfedb remedy 
for the deficiency of thefe. Whatever beauty, 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utility, mull in a far fu- 
perior degree belong to thefe. On the con¬ 
trary, what civil policy can be fo ruinous and 
deftru&ive as the vices of men. The fatal 
effects of bad government arife from nothing 
but that it does not fufficiently guard agaiiht 
the mifehiefs which human wickednefs gives 
occafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac¬ 
ters appear to derive from their ufefulnefs or 


inconveniency, are apt to fir ike, in a pecu¬ 
liar manner, thofe who confider, in an abilrad: 
and philolophical light, the aftions and con- 
auft of mankind. When a philolopher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of, or 
Cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himl'clf, in a very clear and diflinct manner, 
the conception of any one particular action 
either of cruelty or of hnmanity, but is com¬ 
monly contented with the vague and inde¬ 
terminate idea which the general names of 
thole qualities fugged to him. But it is in 
particular inftances only that the propriety or 
impropriety, the merit or demerit of r^ions 
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as very obvious and difcernible. It is only 
when • particular examples are given that we 
perceive diftindtly either the concord or difa- 
greerhent between our own affe&ioris and thofe 
of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude arife to- 
wards-him in the one cafe, or afympathetic re- 
fcntment in the other. When we confider 
virtue and vice in an abftraft and general 
manner, the qualities by which they excite 
thefe feveral lentiments fecm in a great mea- 

furc to difappear, and the fcntimcnts thcm- 
fclves become lefs obvious and difcernible. 
On the contrary, the happy effects of the one 

and the fatal confequenccs of the other fecm 

then to rife up to the view, and as it were to 

Hand out and diftinguifh themfclves from all 

the other qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
who firft explained why utility plcafes, has 
been fo ftruck with this view of things, as to 

rcfolvc our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this fpecies of beauty which 
refults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obferves, arc ’ap¬ 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful 
or agreeable either to die perfon himfclf or 
to others ; and no qualities are ditapproved of 
as vitious but fuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And nature, indeed, teems to have fo hap¬ 
pily adjuften our tentiments of approbation 
and difapprobation, to the conveniency both 
ot the individual and of the fbciety, that af¬ 
ter flic ftritftcft examination it will bo found, 
*' l be» 
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_ believe, that this is univerfally the cafe. 
But ftill I affirm, that it is not the view of 
this utility or hurtfulnefs which is either the 
firft or principal fource of our approbation and 
difapprobation. Thefe fentiments are no 
doubt enhanced and enlivened by the percep¬ 
tion of the beauty or deformity which refults 
from this utility or hurtfulnefs. But ftill, I 
fay, they are originally and effentially diffe¬ 
rent from this perception. 

For lirft of all, it fecms impoflible that the 

approbation of virtue ffiould be a fentiment of 
the fame kind with that by which we approve 
of a convenient and well contrived building ; 
or that we fliould have no other reafon for 

prailing a man than that for which wc com¬ 
mend a cheft of drawers. 


■ <SL 


And fecondly, it will be found, upon exa¬ 
mination, that the ufcfulnefs of any difpofi- 
tion of mind is feldom the firft ground ot our 
approbation; and that the fentiment of appro¬ 
bation always involves in it a fenfe of pro¬ 
priety quite diftindt from the perception of 
utility. We may obl'erve this with regard to 
all the qualities which are approved of as 
virtuous, both thole which, according to this 
fyftem, are originally valued as uleful to our- 
l'elvcs, as well as thofe which are efteemed on 
account of their ufefulnefs to others. 

The qualities moll ufeful to ourfelves are, 
firft of all, fuperior realon and underftand- 
ing, by which we are capable of discerning 
the remote confequences of all out* actions, 
and pf forfeeing the advantage or detriment 

which 
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'Inch is likely to refill t from them : and fe- 
condly, felf-command, by which we are en¬ 
abled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to 
endure prefent pain, in order to-obtain a great¬ 
er pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in fome 
future time. In the union of thole two qua¬ 
lities confifts the virtue of prudence, of all the 
virtues that which is moll ufefu'l to the in¬ 
dividual. 

With regard to the firlt of thofe qualities, 
it has been obferved on a- former occalion, 
that fuperior reafon and underllanding are 
originally approved of as jult and right and 
accurate, and not meerly as ufeful or advan¬ 
tageous. It is in the abhrufer fciences, par¬ 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics, 
that the greatell and moll admired exertions 
of human reafon have been difplayed. But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to the in¬ 
dividual or to the public, is not-very obvious, 
and to prove it requires a difculfion which is 
not always very eafily comprehended. It 
was not, therefore, their utility which firlt 
recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little infilled upon, till 
it became necefiary to make fome reply to 
the reproaches of thofe, who, having them- 
lelves no talte lor fucli fublinie dilcoveries, 
endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelefs. 

I hat fclf-commaud, in the fame manner, 
by which we reftrain our prefent appetites, in 
order to gratify them more fully upon ano- 
t i^r occaiion, is approved of, as much under 
the afp^ft of propriety, as under that ofuti- 
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lity. When we ad in this manner, the fen 
timents which influence our conduit feem 
exadly to coincide with thofe of the fpedator. 
The lpedator does not feel the follicitations 
of ourprefent appetites. To him the plcafure 
which we are to enjoy a week hence, or a 
year hence, is juft as interefting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment. When for the 
fake of the prefent, therefore, we facrifice the 
future, our conduit appears to him abfurd 
and extravagant in the higheft degree, and he 
cannot enter-into the principles which influence 
it. On the contrary, when we abftain from 
prefent pleafure, in order to fecure greater 
plealure to come, when we ait. as if the re¬ 
mote objed intcrefted us as much as that 
which immediately preflfes upon the fenfes, 
as our aflfedions exadly correlpond with his 
own, he cannot fail to approve of our beha¬ 
viour : and as he knows from experience, how 
few are capable of this fclf-command, he looks 
upon our conduit with a coniiderablc degree 
ot wonder and admiration. Hence arifes 
that eminent ciieem with which all men na¬ 
turally regard a iteady perfcverance in the 
pradice of frugality, induftry and application, 
though direded to no other purpole than the 
acquifition of fortune. The refolute firmnel's 
of the perlon who aits in this manner, and in 
order to obtain a great though remote advan¬ 
tage, not only gives up all prefent pleafure s' 
but endures the greateft labour both of mind 
and body, necefl'ariiy commandsoar appro¬ 
bation. That view of his intertfc and hap- 

pinefs 
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i^pinefs which appears to regulate his conduit, 
exadtly tallies with the idea which we natu¬ 
rally form of it. There is the molt perfedt 
correfpondence between his fentiments and 
our own, and at the fame time, from our ex¬ 
perience of the common weaknefs of human 
nature, it is a correfpondence which wc could 
not reafonably have expedted. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in fome meafure ad¬ 
mire his conduit, and think it worthy of a 
confiderable degree of applaufe. It is the 
confcioufnefs of this merited approbation and 
efteem which is alone capable of fupporting 
the agent in this tenor of condud. The 
pleafure which wc are to enjoy ten years hence . 
interefts us fo little in coinparifon with that 
which we may enjoy to-day, the pafiion which 
the firft excites, is naturally fo weak in com¬ 
panion with that violent emotion which the 
fecond is apt to giveoccafion to, that the one 
could never be any balance to the other, un- 
lel's it was fupported by the fenfe of propriety, 
by the confcioufnefs that we merited the efteem 
and approbation of every body, by adting in 
the one way, and that we became the proper 
objedts of their contempt and derilion by be¬ 
having in the other. 

Humanity, juftice, generofity and public 
fpirit, are the qualities molt ufeful to others. 
Wherein confifts the propriety of humanity 
and juftice has been explained upon a former 
occalion, where it was fhcwn how much our 
efteem and approbation of thole qualities de¬ 
pended upjptfk: concord between the affec¬ 
tions 
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^/tions of the agent and thofe of the fpe&a- 
tors. 


The propriety of generofity and public Spi¬ 
rit is founded upon the fame principle with 
that of juftice. Generofity is different from 
humanity. Thofe two qualities, which at firft 
fight feem fo nearly allied, do not always belong 
to the lame perion. Humanity is the virtue 
of a woman, generofity of man. The fair fex, 
who have commonly much more tendernefs 
than ours, have feldom fo much generofity. 
That women rarely make confiderable donati¬ 
ons is an obfervation of the civil law *. Huma¬ 
nity confills merely in the exquifite fellow- 
feeling which thelpedlator entertains with the 
fcntiments of theperfons principally concerned, 
fo as to grieve for their fufferings, to refent 
their injuries, and to rejoice at their good for¬ 
tune. The moll: humane a&ions require no 
fell-denial, no lelf-command,'no great exer¬ 
tion of the fenfe of propriety. They con- 
fill only in doing what this exquifite iympathy 
vVOiild of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwile with generofity. We ne¬ 
ver are generous except when in fonie refpcdt 
we prefer fome other perfon to ourfelves, and 
facrifice fome great and important intcrcfl of 
our own to an equal interell of a friend or 
of a fuperior. The man who gives up his 
pretenfions to an office that was the great ob¬ 
ject of his ambition, becaufe he imagines that 
the fervices of another arc better eutitled to 
it - f the man who expofes his UfrAulefend 
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that of his friend, which he judges to be’of 
more importance, neither of them a£t from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more cxqui- 
fitely what concerns that other perfon than 

what concerns themfelves. They both con- 

fidcr thofc oppofite interefts not in the light in 
which they naturally appear to themfelves, 
but in that in which they appear to others! 


To every byftander, the l'uccefs or preserva¬ 
tion of this other perfon may juftly be more 
intercfting than their own ■, but it cannot be 
fo to themfelves. When to the inteffeflP of this 
other perfon, therefore, they facrifice their 
own ; they accommodate themfelves to the 
fentiments of the fpeCtalor, and by an effort 
of magnanimity aCt according to thofc views 
of things which, they feel, muft naturally oc¬ 
cur to any third perfon. The foldier who 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer, would perhaps be but little af¬ 
fected by the death of that officer, if it fhould 
happen without any fault of his own; and a 
Very fmall difafter which had befallen him- 
felf might excite a much more lively for- 
row. But when he endeavours to aCt fo as 
to deferve applaufe, and to make the impar¬ 
tial fpeftator enter into the principles of his 
conduCt, he feels, that to every body but 
himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with 
that of his officer, and that when he lacrt- 
fices the one to the other, he aCts quite pro¬ 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 
naturalJ^prehenfions of every impartial by- 
ftanderr^ 
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It is the fame cafe with the greater exer¬ 
tions of public lpirit. When a young officer 
expoles his life to acquire fome inconiiderable 
addition to the dominions of his fovereigh, it 

is not, bccaufe the acquifitioh of the new ter- 
ritory is, to himfelf, an objed more defirable 
than the prefervation of his own life. To 
him his Own life is of infinitely more value 
than the ebnqueft of a whole kingdom for the 
ftate which he ferves. But when he com¬ 
pares thofe two objefts with one another, he 
.does not view them in the light, in which 
they naturally appear to himfelf, but in that, 
in which they appear to the nation he fights 
for. To them the fuccefs of the war is of the 
highefl importance j the life of a: private per- 
foh of fcarce any confequence. When he puts 
himfelf in their fituation, he immedia tely feels 
that he cannot be too prodigal of his blood, 
if, by (bedding it, he can promote fo valuable 
a purpole. In thus thwarting, from a fenfe of 
duty and propriety, the flrongefl: of all natu¬ 
ral propefifiues, coiififts the heroil'm of his 


condudl. There is many an honed; EngHih- 
man, who, ijn his private flation, would he 
more ferioufly diflurbed by the lofs ofia guinea, 
than by the-national Idfs 'of-Minorca, who 
yet, had it been in his power to defend that 
fortrefs, \fould have facrifteed his life a thofi- 
fand times,* rather than, through his -fault 
have let it fall into the hands of the enemy' 
When the firft Bnttus led forth his ownfions to 
a-capital punHhment, becaule th«Jhad, Co n- 
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fpired againft the rifing liberty of Rome, he k 
facrificed what, if he had confulted his own 
breaft only, would appear to be the ftrongef 
to the weaker affedtion. Brutus ought na- 
rurally to have felt much more for the death 
of his own tons, than for all that piobably 
Rome could have fuffered from the want of 
fo great an example. But he viewed them, 
not with the eyes of a father, but with thofe 
of a Roman citizen. He entered fo tho- 
roughlv into the fentiments of this laft charac¬ 
ter, that he paid no regard to that tye, by 
which he himfelf was connected with them; 
and to a Roman citizen, the fons even of 
Brutus leemed contemptible, when put 
into the balance with the fmalleft intereft of 
Rome. In thefe and in all other cafes of this 
kind, our admiration is not fo much founded 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpected, 
and on that account the great, the noble and 
exalted propriety of fuch actions. 1 his utili¬ 
ty, when we come to view it, bellows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon 
that account llill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is 
chiefly perceived by men of reflection and fpe- 
culation, and is by no means the quality 
which firlt recommends fuch aCtions to the 
natural fentiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be obferved, that fo far as the fenti - 
ment of approbation arifes from the percep¬ 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refe¬ 
rence of gny kind to the fentiments of others. 

If 
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^ it was pofiible, therefore, that a peribn 
fhould grow up to manhood without any com¬ 
munication with fociety, his own adions 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable to him on account of their tendency 
to his happinels or difadvantage. He mio-ht 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance and good conduit, and a deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour : He might view his 
own temper and' charader with that fort of 
fatisfadion with which we confider a well 
contrived machine, in the one cafe; or with 
that fort of diftafte and diflatisfa&ion with 
which we regard a very aukward and clumiy 
contrivance, in the other. As thefe percep¬ 
tions, however, are mealy a matter of tafte, 
and have all the feeblenefs and delicacy of 
that fpecies of perceptions, unon the juftnefa. 
of which what is properly called tafte is found¬ 
ed, they probably would not be much attend- 
ed to by one in his folitary and miferable con¬ 
dition.^ Even though they iiiouid occur to 
him, they would by no means have the lame 
effed upon him, antecedent to his connedion 
with fociety, which they would have in con- 
fequence of that connedion. He would not 
be caft down with inward iliame at the 
thought of this deformity ; nor would he be 
elevated with fecret triumph of mind from the 
confcioufiiefs of the contrary beauty. H e 
would not exult from the notion of defervmo- 
reward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting punifhment in the other. 
All fuch fentiments fuppofc the idea bf fome 

^ other 
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'other being, who is the natural judge cf the 
perfon that feels them; and it is only by fym- 
pathy with the decilions of this arbiter of his 
conduit, that he can conceive, either the tri¬ 
umph of felf-applaufe, or the fhame of felt- 
condemnation. 
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PART V. 


Of the Influence of Custom and 
Fashion upon the fentiments of 
moral approbation and difappro- 
bation. 

Confifting of one Section. 


C H A P. I. 

Of the influence of cuflom and fafhion upon our 
notions of beauty and deformity. 

T HERE are other principles, befides 
thofe already enumerated, which have 
a confiderable influence upon the moral fenti- 
ments of mankind, and are the chief caules of 
the many irregular and difcordant opinions 
which prevail in different ages and nations 
concerning what is blameableorpraife-worthy. 
Thefe principles are cuflom and fafhion, prin¬ 
ciples which extend their dominion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two objects have frequently been 
feen together, the imagination acquires a ha¬ 
bit of pafling eafily from the one to the other. 
If the firft appears, we lay our account that 
the fecond is to follow. Of their own accord 

U 2 they 
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they put us in mind of one another, and the 
attention glides eafdy along them. Though, in¬ 
dependent oi cuftom, there fhould be no real 
beauty in their union, yet when cuftom has 
thus connected them together, we teel an im¬ 
propriety in their reparation. The one we 
think is aukward when it appears without its 
ufual companion. We mifs fomething which 
we expected to find, and the habitual at range- 
ment of our ideas is difturbed by the dlfap- 
pointment. -A fuit of cloaths, for example, 
leems to want fomething if they are without 
the moil infignificant ornament which ufually 
accompanies them, and we find a liieannels or 
aukwardnefs in the ablence even or a haunch 
button. When there is any natural propriety 
in the union, cuftom increaies our fenl'e of it, 
and makes a different arrangement appear kill 
more difagreeable than it would otherwife 
teem to be. Thofe, who have been accuf- 
tomed to fee things in a good tafte, are more 
difimfted by whatever is clumfy or aukward, 
Where the conjundtion is improper, cuftom 
either diminiihes, or takes away altogether, 
our fenfe of the impropriety. Thofe who 
have been accuftomed to flovenly diforderlofe 
all fenfe of neatnefis or elegance. The modes 
of furniture or drefs which feem ridiculous to 
ftrangers, give no oftcnce.to the people who are 
ufed to them. 

Faftuon is different from cuftom, or rather 
is a particular fpecies of it. That is not the 
fafliion which every body wears, but which 
thefe wear who are of a high rank, or eh^T 
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fader. The graceful, the ealy and Com¬ 
manding manners of the great, joined to the 
ufual riehnefs and magnificence of their drefs* 
give a gi‘ace to tlie very form which they hap¬ 
pen to bellow upon it. As long as they con- 
tinue to ufe this form, it is conneded in our 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that 
is genteel and magnificent, and though in it- 
felf it fhould be indifferent, it feems, on ac- 
count of this relation, to have fomething 
about it that is genteel and magnificent too* 
As foon as they drop it, it lofes all the grace, 
which it had appeared to pofiefs before, and 
being now ufed only by the inferior ranks of 
people, feems to have fomething of their mean- 
nefs and aulcwardncfs. 

Drefs and furniture arc allowed by all the 
world to be entirely Under the dominion of 
cuflom and fafhiofi. The influence of thofe 
principles, however, is by no means confined 
to fo narrow a fphere, but extends itfelf to 
whatever is in any refped the objed of tafte, 
to mufic, to poetry, to architedure. The 
modes of drefs and furniture are continually 
changing, and that tafihion appearing ridicu¬ 
lous to-day which was admired five years ago, 
we are experimentally convinced that it owed 
its vogue chiefly or entirely to Cuflom and fa* 
fhion. Cloaths and furniture are not made of 
very durable materials. A well fancied coat 
is done in a twelve month, and cannot conti¬ 
nue longer to propagate, as the fafhion, that 
form according to what it was made. The 
modes of furniture change left rapidly than 
^ 3 thole 
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thole of drcfs ; becaufe furniture is commonly 
more durable. In five or fix years, however, 
it generally undergoes an entire revolution, 
and every man in his own time fees the fa- 
fhion in this refpeCt change many different 
ways. The productions of the other arts are 
much more lafling, and, when happily ima¬ 
gined, may continue to propagate the fafhion 
of their make for a much longer time. A 
well contrived building may endure many cen¬ 
turies : a beautiful air may be delivered down 
by a fort of tradition, through many fucceffive 
generations : a well written poem may laffc 
as long as the world; and all of them continue, 
for ages together, to give the vogue to that 
particular ftile, to that particular talle or man¬ 
ner, according to which each of them was 
compofed. Few men have an opportunity of 
feeing in their own times the fafhion in any 
of thefc arts change very confiderably. Few 
men have fo much experience and acquain¬ 
tance with the different modes which have ob¬ 
tained in remote ages and nations, as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to them, or to judge 
with impartiality between them, and what 
takes place in their own age and country. 
Few men therefore are willing to allow that 
citfiom or fafhion have much influence upon 
their judgments concerning what is beautiful, 
or othervvife, in the productions of any of 
thofe arts; but imagine, that all the rules, 
which they think ought to be obferved in each 
jafth em, are founded upon reafon and nature, 
not upoii habit or prejudice. A very little at¬ 
tention. 
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:ention, however, may convince them of thes 
contrary, and fatisfy them, that the influence 
of cuftom and fafhion over drefs and furniture, 
i? not more abfolute than over architecture, 
poetry, and mufle. 

Can any reafon, for example, be afligned 
why the Doric capital fhould be appropriated 
to a pillar, whofe height is equal to eight dia¬ 
meters ; the Ionic volute to one of nine; and 
the Corinthian foliage to one of ten ? The 
propriety of each of thofe appropriations can 
be founded upon nothing but habit and cuftom. 
The eye having been ufed to fee a particular 
proportion connected with a particular orna¬ 
ment, would be offended if they were not 
joined together. Each of the five orders has 
its peculiar ornaments, which cannot be 
changed for any other, without giving offence 
to all thofe who know any thing of the rules 
of architecture. According to fome architects, 
indeed, fuch is the exquifite judgment with 
which the an.tients have afligned to each order 
its proper ornaments, that no others can be 
found which are equally fuitable. It feems, 
however, a little difficult to be conceived that 
thefe forms, though, no doubt, extremely 
agreeable, fhould be the only forms which can 
jfuit thofe proportions, or that there fhould 
not be five hundred others which, antecedent! 
to eftablifhed cuftom, w r ould have fitted them 
equally well. When cuftom, however, has 
eftablifhed particular rules of building, pro¬ 
vided they are not abfolutely unreafonable, it 
U 4 
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'^is abfurd to think of altering them for others 
which arc only equally good, or even for 
others which, in point of elegance and beauty, 
have naturally Tome little advantage over them. 
A man would be ridiculous who fhould ap¬ 
pear in public with a fuit of cloaths quite dif¬ 
ferent from thofe which are commonly worn,' 
though the new drefs {hould in itfelf be ever 
fo graceful or convenient. And there feems 
to be an abfurdity of the fame kind in orna¬ 
menting a houfe after a quite different man¬ 
ner from that which cuftom and fafhion have 
prefer! bed; though the new ornaments {hould 
in themfclves be fomevvhat fuperior to the 
common ones. 


According to the antient rhetoricians, a cer¬ 
tain meafure or verfe was by nature appro¬ 
priated to each particular fpecies of writing, 
as being naturally expreffive of that character, 
fentiment or palfion, which ought to predo¬ 
minate in it. One verfe, they laid, was fit 
for grave and another for gay works, which 
could not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greatefl impropriety. The ex¬ 
perience of modern times, however, feems to 
contradict this principle, though in itfelf it 
would appear to be extremely probable. 
What is the burlefque verfe in Englifh is the 
heroic verfe in French. The tragedies of 
Racine and the Henriad of Voltaire, are in 
the fame verfe with, 


Thusfanl to my lady the knight full oj care. 

The 
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he burlefque vcrfe in French, on the con¬ 
trary, is pretty much the fame with the he¬ 
roic verfe of ten fyllables in Englifh. Cuf- 
tom has made the one nation aiTociate the 
ideas of gravity, fublimity and ferioufnefs, to 
that meafure which the other has connected 
with whatever is gay, flippant and ludicrous. 
Nothing would appear more abfurd in Eng¬ 
lifh than a tragedy written in the Alexandrine 
verfes of the French; or in French, than a 
work of the fame kind in verfes of ten fyl- 
lables. 

An eminent artift will bring about a con- 
flderable change in the eftab’ifhed modes of 
each of thofe arts, and introduce a new fa- 
fliion of writing, mufic, or architedhirc. As 
the drefs of an agreeable man of high rank re¬ 
commends itfelf, and how peculiar and fanta- 
ftical foever, comes foon to be admired and 
imitated; fo the excellencies of an eminent 
maffcer recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the fafhionable flile in the 
art which he pradtifes. The tafte of the Ita¬ 
lians in mufic and archhedture has, within 
thefe fifty years, undergone a coniiderable. 
change, from imitating the peculiarities of 
iome eminent matters in each of thofe arts. 
Seneca is accufed by Quintilian of having 
corrupted the tafte of the Romans, and of 
having introduced a frivolous prettinefs in the 
room of majeftic reafon and mafculinc elo¬ 
quence. Sal!uft and Tacitus have by others 
been charged with the fame accuf'uion, tho’ 
m a different manner. They gave reputation, 

lit 
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it is premnded, to a {tile, which though in the 
bight It degree concife, elegant, exprelfive, 
and even poetical, wanted, however, eafe, 
fimplicity, and nature, and was evidently the 
production of the molt laboured and ftudied 
affectation. How many great qualities mull 
that writer poffefs who can thus render his 
• very faults agreeable ? After the praife of 
refining the talle of a nation, the highefl 
eulogy, perhaps, which can be bellowed upon 
any author is to fay, that he corrupted it. In 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift 
have each of them introduced a manner diffe¬ 
rent from what was pradtifed before, into all 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in 
long verfes, the other in fhort. The quaint- 
nefs of Butler has given place to the plainnefs 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Dryden, 
and the cor reft but often tedious and profaic 
languor of Addifon, are no longer the objects 
of imitation, but all long verfes are now writ¬ 
ten after the manner of the nervous precilion 
of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the productions of 
the arts, that cultom and falhion exert their 
dominion. They influence our judgments, 
in the fame manner, with regard to the beau¬ 
ty of natural objedts. What various and op- 
polite forms are deemed beautiful in different 
fp. ic of things ? The proportions which are 
admired in one animal, are altogether diffe¬ 
rent from thofe which are eileemed in an¬ 
other. Every clafs of things has its own pe¬ 
culiar conformation, which is approved of, 

and 
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and has a beauty of its own, diftindt from 
that of every other fpecies. It is upon this 
account that a learned Jeluit, father Buffer, 
has determined that the beauty of every objedt 
confids in that form and colour, which is moll: 
ufual among things of that particular fort to 
which it belongs. Thus, in the human form, 
the beauty of each feature lies in a certain 
middle equally removed from a variety of 
other forms that arc ugly. A beautiful nofe, 
for example, is one that is neither very long, 
nor very fhbrt, neither very dreight, nor very 
crooked, but a fort of middle among all thefe 
extremes, and lei's different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. 

It is the form which nature feems to have 
aimed at in them all, which, however, ffe 
deviates from in a great variety of ways, and 
very feldom hits exa&ly; but to which all 
thofe deviations flill bear a very drong refem- 
blancc. When a number of drawings are made 
after one pattern, though they may all mils it 
in lome re/pedts, yet they will all rcfemble it 
more than they refemhle one another j the ge¬ 
neral charadter of the pattern will run through 
them all ; the molt lingular and odd will be 
thole which are moft wid« of it; and though 
very few will copy it exadtly, yet the mod ac¬ 
curate delineations will hear a greater refem- 
blance to the mod carelels, than the carelefs 
ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
manner, in each fpecies of creatures, what is 
mod beautiful bears thedronged chara&ersof 
the general fabric of the fpecies, and has the 
J dronged 
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rouged refemblance to the greater part of 
the individuals with which it is claffed. Mon¬ 
gers, on the contrary, or what is perfe&ly 
deformed, are always moft lingular and odd, 
and have the lead: refemblance to the genera¬ 
lity of that fpecies to which they belong. And 
thus the beauty of each fpecies, though in one 
. fenfe the rarcd of all things, becaufe few in¬ 
dividuals hit this middle form exactly, yet in 
another, is the mod: common, bccaufe all the 
deviations from it refemble it more than they 
refemble one another. The mod: cudomary 
form, therefore, is in each lpecies of things, 
according to him, the mod beautiful. And 
hence it is that a certain practice and expe¬ 
rience in contemplating each fpecies of objedts 
is requilite, before we can judge of its beauty, 
or know wherein the middle and mod ufual 
formconfids. The niced judgment concern¬ 
ing the beauty of thd human fpecies-, will not 
help us to judge of that of flowers, or horfes, 
or any other fpecies of things. It is for the 
fame reafon that in different climates and 
where different cufloms and ways of living 
take place, as the generality of any fpecies re¬ 
ceives a different conformation from thofe cir- 

cumdances, fb didcrcnt ideas of its beauty 

prevail. The beauty of a Moorifh is not ex¬ 
actly the fame with that of an Englifh horfe. 
What different ideas are formed in diderent 
nations concerning the beauty of the human 
fluipe and countenance ? A fair complexion is 

i blocking deformity upon the coad of Guinea. 
Thick lips and a flat nofe are a beauty. In 

fome 
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fome nations long ears that hang down upon 
the Ihoulders are the objects of univerfal ad 1 - 
miration. In China if a lady’s foot is fo large 
as to be lit to walk upon, die is regarded as a 
monfter of uglinefs. Some of the lavage na¬ 
tions in North-Amcrica tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus fqueeze 
them, while the bones are tender and griftly, 
into a form that is almolt perfe&ly iquare. 
Europeans are altonifhed at the abfurd barba¬ 
rity of this practice, to which fome mifliona- 
ries have imputed the Angular itupidity of 
thofe nations among whom it prevails. But 
when they condemn thofe lavages, they do 
not reflect that the ladies in Europe had, till 
within thefe very few years, been endeavour¬ 
ing, for near a century part, to fqueeze the 
beautiful roundnefs of their natural drape into 
a fquare form of the fame kind. And that 
notwithstanding the many diftortions and dif- 
eales which this pra&ice was known to occa¬ 
sion, cultom had rendered it agreeable among 
fome of the molt civilized nations, which, 
perhaps, the world ever beheld. 

Such is the fyltem of this learned and in- 
gehious father, concerning the nature of beau¬ 
ty ; of which the whole charm, according to 
him, would thus feem to arife from its falling 
in with the habits which cultom had impref- 

fed upon the imagination, with regard to 
things of each particular kind. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, he induced to believe that our fenfe even 
of external beauty is founded altogether on 
cultom. The utility of any form, its litnefs 

for 
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7 for the ufeful purpofes for which it was in¬ 
tended, evidently recommends it, and renders 
it agreeable to us independent of cuftom. Cer¬ 
tain colours are more agreeable than others, 
and give more delight to the eye the firft time 
it ever beholds them. A fmooth furface is 
more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is 
more pleating than a tedious undiverfified uni¬ 
formity. Connected variety, in which each 
new appearance feems to be introduced by 
what went before it, and in which all the ad¬ 
joining parts feem to have fome natural rela¬ 
tion to one another, is more agreeable than a 
disjointed and diforderly aflemfelage of uncon¬ 
nected objedts. But though I cannot admit 
that cuitom is the foie principle of beauty, yet 
I can fo far allow the truth of this ingenious 
fyftem as to grant, that there is lcarce any one 
external form fo beautiful as to pleafc, if quite 
contrary to cuftom and unlike whatever we 
have been ufed to in that particular fpecies 
of things: or fo deformed as not to be a- 
greeable, if cu/lom uniformly fupports it, and 
habituates us to fee it in every lingle individual 
of the kind. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the inf nence of cu/tom and fafnon upon moral 
fentiments. 

S INCE our fentiments concerning beauty 
of every kind, are fo much influenced by 
cuftom and fafhion, it cannot be expe&ed, 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of conduit, 
fhould be entirely exempted from the domi¬ 
nion of thofe principles. Their influence 
here, however, feems to be much lefs than it 
is every where elfe. There is, perhaps, no 
form of external .objects, how abfurd and fhn- 
taftical foever, to which cuftom will not re¬ 
concile us, or which fafhion will not render 
even agreeable. But the characters and con¬ 
duit of a Nero, or a Claudius, are what no 
cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what no fa¬ 
fhion will ever render agreeable ; but the one 
will always be the object of dread and hatred; 
tnc other of /corn and derifion. The princi¬ 
ples of the imagination, upon which our fenfe 
of beauty depends, are of a very nice and de¬ 
licate nature, and may ealily be altered by ha¬ 
bit and education: but the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation, are founded 
on the ftrongeft and moft vigorous paffions of 
human nature; and though they may be 
fomewhat warpt, cannot be entirely neiC 
Verted. * F 
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/ But though the influence of cuflom and fa- 
fhion, upon moral fentiments, is not altoge¬ 
ther fo great, it is however perfectly fimilar to 
what it is every where elfe. When cuilom 
and fafl'iion coincide with the natural princi¬ 
ples of right and wrong, they heighten the 
delicacy of our ientiments, and incteale out 
abhorrence for every thing which approaches 
to evil. Thole who have been educated in 
what is really good company, not in what is 
commonly called fuch, who have.been accuf- 
tomed to" fee nothing in the perfons whom 
they elleemed and lived with, but jufticc, 
modelty, humanity, and good order; are 
more Ihocked with whatever feems to be in- 
confident with the rules which thofe virtues 
preferibe. Thofe, on the contrary, who have 
had the misfortune to be brought up amid.lt 
violence, licentioufnefs, fallhood and injultice; 
iofe, though not all fenfc of the impropriety 
of fuch condudt, yet all fenfe of its dreadful 
enormity, or of the vengeance and punithment 
due to it. They have been familiarized with 
it from their infancy, cuftorn has rendered it 
habitual to them, and they are very apt to re¬ 
gard it as, what is called, the way of the world* 
fomething which either may, or mult be 
pradtifed,° to hinder us from being the dupes of 
our own inegrity. 

Falhion -too will fometimes give reputation 
to a certain degree of dilbrder, and on the 
contrary, dilcountcnance qualities which de- 
ferve efteem. In the reign of Charles II. a 
degree of licentioufnefs was deemed the cha- 

radleriftic 
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radteriftic of a liberal education. It was con- 
nedted, according to the notions of thofc times, 
with generality, iincerity, magnanimity, loyal¬ 
ty, and proved that the perfon who adted in 
this manner, was a gentleman, and not a pu¬ 
ritan j feverity of manners, and regularity of 
condudt, on the other hand, were altoo-ether 
unfashionable, and were connedled, fn the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, 
hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficial 
minds, the vices of the great feem at all times 
agreeable. They connedt them, not only with 
the fplcndour of fortune, but with many f u _ 
perior virtues, which they aferibe to their fu- 
periors; with the fpirit of freedom and inde¬ 
pendency, with franknefs, gencrofity, huma¬ 
nity and politenefs. The virtues of the infe¬ 
rior ranks of people, on the contrary, their par¬ 
simonious frugality, their painful induftry, and 
rigid adherence to rules, feem to them mean 
and di(agreeable. They conned! them, both 
with the meannels of the ftation to which 
thofe qualities commonly belong, and with 
many great vices, which, they fuppofc, ul'ually 
accompany them; fuch as an abject, cowardly, 
ill-natured, lying, pilfering difpofition. 

The objedts with which men in the different 
profeflions and hates of life are converfant, be¬ 
ing very different, and habituating them to 
very different paffions, naturally form in them 
very different characters and manners We 
expedt in each rank and profeffion, a decree 
of thofe manners, which, experience \ s 
taught us, belong to it. But as in each fpecies 
X 
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/of things, we are particularly pleafed with the 
middle conformation, which in every part and 
feature agrees molt exactly with the general 
standard which nature feems to have eftablilh- 
ed for things of that kind; fo in each rank, 
or, if I may fay fo, in each fpecies of men, 
we are particularly pleafed, if they have nei¬ 
ther too much, nor too little of the character 
which ufually accompanies their particular 
condition and lituation. A man, we lay, 
fhould look like his trade and profeffion ; yet 
the pedantry of every profeilion is difagree- 
able. The different periods of life have, for 
the fame rcafon, different manners affigned to 
them. We expeft in old age, that gravity 
and l'edatenefs which its infirmities, its long 
experience, and its worn out fenfibility feem 
to render both natural and refpedbable ; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that fenfi- 
hility, that gaiety and fprightly vivacity which 
experience teaches us to ex petit from the live¬ 
ly impreflions that all interefting objects are 
apt to make upon the tender and unpradifed 
fenfes of that early period of life. Each of 
thole two ages, however, may eafily have 
too much of thefe peculiarities which belong 
to it. The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immovable infenfibility of old age, are equally 
disagreeable. The young, according to the 
common faying, are molt agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is lomething of the man¬ 
ners of the old, and the old, when they re¬ 
tain fomething of the gaiety of the young. 
Either of them, however, may eafily have 
6 too 
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too much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldnefs, and dull formality, which 
are pardoned in old age, make youth ridicu¬ 
lous. The levity, the carcleflhefs, and the 
vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible. 

The peculiar character and manners which 
we are led hy cuftom to appropriate to each 
rank and profeflion, have fometimes perhaps 
a propriety independent of cuftom ; and are 
what we lhould approve of for their own 
fakes, if we took into confidcration all the 


different eircumftances which naturally af- 
fe£t thofe in each different ftate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon’s behaviour, depends 
not upon its fuitablenefs to any one circum- 
ftance of his fituation, but to all the circum- 
ftances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves we feel, lhould naturally call upon 
his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
negledt the reft, we difapprove of his con¬ 
duct, as lbmething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the eircumftances of his lituation : yet, 
perhaps, the emotion he exprefles for the ob- 
jedt which principally interefls him, does not 
exceed what we lhould entirely lympathife 
with, and approve of, in one whole attention, 
was not required by any other thing. A pa¬ 
tent in private life might, upon the lofs of an 
only foil, exprefs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tendemefs, which would be unpar¬ 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 
X 2 when 
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hen glory, and the public fafety demanded 
fo great a part of his attention. As different 
objects ought, upon common occaiions, to 
occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
feffions, fo different paffions ought naturally 
to become habitual, to them ; and when we 
bring home to ourfelves their fituation in this 
particular refpedt, we muff be fenfible, that 
every occurrence fliould naturally affiedt them 
more or lefs, according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or difagrees with die fixt 
habit and temper of their minds. We can¬ 
not expeft the fame fenfibility to the gay plea- 
fures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an officer. 
The man whofe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu¬ 
rity which awaits them, who is to anounce 
what may be the fatal confequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who is 
himfelf to let the example of the moll exaft 
conformity, is the meffenger of tidings, which 
cannot, in propriety, be delivered either with 
levity or indifference. His mind is continu¬ 
ally occupied with what is too grand and fo- 
lemn, to leave any room for the impreffions 
of thofe frivolous obje&s, which fill up the 
attention of the dilfipated and the gay. We 
readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
cuftom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuftom has allotted to this profellion 3 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the 
character of a clergyman, than that grave, 
that auftcre and abftradted feverity, which we 

are 
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re habituated to expert in his behaviour. 
Thefe refledions are fo very obvious, that 
there is fcarce any man fo inconiiderate, as 
not, at fome time, to have made them, and 
to have accounted to himfelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the ufual charader of 
this order. - 

The foundation of the cuftohiafy charac¬ 
ter of fome other profeflions is not fo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any refledions of this kind. We 
are led by cuftom, for example, to annex the 
charader of gaiety, levity, and fprightly free¬ 
dom, as well as of fome degree of diflipa- 
tion, to the military profeflion : yet, if we 
were to confider what mood or tone of temper 
would be moft fuitable to this fituation, we 
fhotild be apt to determine, perhaps, that 
the moft lerious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would beft become thofe whofe lives are con¬ 
tinually expofed to uncommon danger ; and 
who fliould therefore be more conftantly oc¬ 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
confequences than other men. It is this very 
circumftance, however, which is not impro¬ 
bably the occafion why the contrary turn of 
mind prevails fo much among men of this 
profeflion. It requires fo great an effort to 
conquer the fear of death, when we iurvey it 
With fleadinefs and attention, that thofe who 
are conftantly expofed to it, find it eafier to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to warp themfelves up in carelefs fecurity and 
X 3 indif- 
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indifference, and to plunge themfelves, for 
this purpofe, into every fort of amufement 
and diffipation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man : per- 
fons of that caff, indeed, are often abundantly 


r 


determined, and are capable, by a great ef¬ 
fort, of going on with inflexible refolution to 
the moil unavoidable death. But to be ex- 
pofed to continual, though lefs imminent 
danger, to be obliged to exert, for a long 
time, a degree of this effort, exhaufts andde- 
preffes the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happinefs and enjoyment. The gay and 
carelefs, who have cccaiion to make no ef¬ 
fort at all, who fairly refolve never to look 
before them, but to lofe in continual plea- 
fures and amufements, all anxiety about their 
ftuation, more eafiiy fupport fuch circum- 
ftances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir- 
cumffances, an officer has no reafon to lay 
his account with being expofed to any uncom¬ 
mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety 
and diffipated thoughtlefnefs of bis chara&er. 
The captain of a city guard is commonly as 
fober, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the reft of his fellow-citizens. A long peace 
is, for the fame reafon, very apt to diminiffi 
the difference between the civil and the mi¬ 
litary character. The ordinary fituation, 
however, of men of tins profeffion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of diflipation, fo much 
their ufual character , and cuftom has, in 
our imagination, fo ftrongly connected this 
tharadicr with this flat? of life, that we 
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re very apt to defpife any 'man, whofe pecu¬ 
liar humour or iituation, renders him inca¬ 
pable of acquiring it. We laugh at the grave 
and careful faces of a city guard, which fo 
little rejfomble thofe of their profeffion. They 
themfelves feem often to he afhamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and, not to 
be out of the fafhion of their trade, are 
fond of affedting that levity, which is by no 
means natural to them. Whatever is the 
deportment which we have been accuftomcd 
to fee in a refpedtable order of men, it comes 
to be fo affociated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay 
our account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when difappointed, mifs fome- 
thing which we expedited to find. We are 
embarafied, and put to a ftand, and know not 
how to addrefs ourfelves to a character, which 
plainly affedts to be of a different fpecies from 
thofe with which we fliould have been dif- 
pofed to clafs it. 


1 lie different fituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the fame manner, 
to give different charadters to the generality 
of thofe who live in them, and their fenti- 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is cither blameable, or 
praife-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politenefs, 
which would be highly efteemed, perhaps 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
Kuffia, would be regarded as rudenefs and 
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barbarifm at the court of France. That de 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Polifh 
nobleman, would be confidered as exceffive 
parfimony, would be regarded as extravagance 
in a citizen of Amlterdam. Every age and 
country look upon that degree of each qua¬ 
lity, which is commonly to be met with in 
' thofe who are eifeemed among thcmfelves, 
as the golden mean of that particular talent 
or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different circumflances render different 
qualities more or lefs habitual to them, their 
fentiments concerning the exadt propriety of 
character and behaviour vary accordingly. 

Among civilized nations, the virtues which 
are founded upon humanity, are more culti¬ 
vated than thofe which are founded upon felf- 
denial and the command of the paffions. 
Among rude and barbarous nations, it is quite 
otherwife, the virtues of felf-dcnial are more 
cultivated than thofe of humanity. The ge¬ 
neral fecurity and happinefs which prevail in 
ages of civility and politenefs afford little exer- 
cife to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may eafily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it, therefore, almofl ceafes to be a virtue. 


% 


The abftinence from pleafurc, becomes lefs 
neceffary, and the mind is more at liberty to 
unbend itfelf, and to indulge its natural in¬ 
clinations in all thofe particular refpedts. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quite 
othgrvvife. Every favage undergoes a fort of 
Spartan difeipline, and by the neccfiity of 

his 
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his fituation is inured to every fort of hard- 
fltip. He is in continual danger : He is often 
expofed to the greateft extremities of hun¬ 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. His 
circumftances not only habituate him to every 
fort of diftrefs, but teach him to give way 
to none of the paflions which that diftrefs is 
apt to excite. He can expedt from his coun¬ 
trymen no fympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we mull in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelves. 

If our own mifery pinches us very feverely, 
we have no leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour : And all favages are too much oc¬ 
cupied with their own wants and neceflities, 
to give fuch attention to thofe of another per- 
fon. A favage, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diftrefs, expefts no fympathy 
from thofe about him, and difdains, upon 
that account, to expole himfelf, by allowing 
the leaft weaknefs to elcape him. His pal- 
lions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to dillurb the ferenity of his 
countenance or the compofure of his conduit 
and behaviour. The favages in North Ame¬ 
rica, we are told, aftume upon all occafions 
the greateft indifference, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they fhould ever ap¬ 
pear in any refpedi to be overcome, either by 
love or grief, or refentment. Their magna¬ 
nimity and lelf-command, in this refpect, are 
almolt beyond the conception of Europeans. 
In a country in which all men- are upon a 
level, with regard to rank and fortune, it 

might 
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j might be expected that the mutual inclina¬ 
tions of the two parties fhould be the only 
thing coniidered in marriages, and fliould be 
indulged without any fort of controul. This, 
however, is the country in which all mar¬ 
riages, without exception, are made up by 
the parents, and in which a young man would 
. think himfelf dilgraced for ever, if he diewed 
the lead preference of one woman above an¬ 
other, or did not exprefs the moll compleat 
indifference, both about the time when, and 
the perfon to whom he was to be married. 
The weaknefs of love, which is fo much in¬ 
dulged in ages of humanity and politenefs, is 
regarded among favages as the mod: unpar¬ 
donable effeminacy. Even after the marriage 
the two parties feem to be alhamed of a con¬ 
nexion which is founded upon fo fordid a 
neceflity. They do not live together. They 
fee one another by health only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houfes of their re- 
fpeXivc fathers, and the open cohabitation 
of the two fexes, which is permitted with¬ 
out blame in all other countries, is here con- 
fid.ered as the mod indecent and unmanly fen- 
fuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
pafiion that they exert this abfolute fclf-com- 
mand. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffed infults with the appearance of the 
grcalcll infeniibility, and without exp reding 

the dualled refentment. When a favage is 
made prifoner of war, and receives, as is 
yfual, the fentence of death from his con¬ 
querors. 
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uerors, he hears it without exprefling any 
emotion, and afterwards fubmits to the molt 
dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 
himfelf, or difcovering any other paflion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the ilioulders over a flow fire, he derides 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
much more ingenuity, he himfelf had tor¬ 
mented fuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been 
fcorched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 


•moft tender and leniible parts of his body for 
feveral hours together, he is often allowed, 
in order to prolong his milery, a fliort relpite, 
and is taken down from the (take : he em¬ 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif¬ 
ferent fubje&s, inquires after the news of the 
country, and feems indifferent about nothing 
but his own fituation. The fpedators ex- 
prefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo 
horrible an objed feems to make no impref- 
fion upon them; they fcarce look at the pri- 
loner, except when they lend a hand to tor¬ 
ment him. At other times they fmoke to¬ 
bacco, and amufe themfelves with any com¬ 
mon objed, as if no fuch matter was going 
on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for the dreadful end, 
lie compofes, for this purpofc, what they 
call tlie fong of death, a long which he is to 
fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 

enemies, and is expiring under the tortures 

which they lnriid upon him. It confifts of 
mtults upon Jus torpieiuorg, and expres s 

the 
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the highed contempt of death and pain. He 
lings this fong upon all extraordinary occa- 
fions, when he goes out to war, when he 
meets his enemies in the field, or whenever 
he has a mind to fhow that he has familia- 
rifed his imagination to the mod dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human event can 


daunt his refolution, or alter his purpofe. 
The fame contempt of death and torture pre¬ 
vails among all other favage nations. There 
is not a negro from the coaft of Africa who 
does not, in this refpedl, poflefs a degree of 
magnanimity which the foul of his fordid 
mafter is fcarce capable of conceiving. For¬ 
tune never exerted more- cruelly her empire 
over mankind, than when fhe lubjedted thofe 
nations of heroes to the refufc of the jails of 
Europe, to wretches who poflefs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they come 
from, nor of thofe which they go to, and 
whofe levity, brutality and bafenefs, fo juftly 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquidi- 


ed. 


This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, 
which the cuftoin and education of his coun¬ 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in civi¬ 
lized focieties. If thefe lad complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in didrefs, if they allow themfelves either 
to be overcome by love, or to be dilcompoied 
by anger, they are calily pardoned. Such 
weaknefles are not apprehended to affedt the 
eflential parts of their churadter. As long as 

they 
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fey do not allow themfelvcs to he tranl'ported 
do any thing contrary to jultice or huma¬ 
nity, they loie but little reputation, though 
the ferenity oh their countenance or the com- 
pofure of their difcourle and behaviour fhould 
be fomewhat ruffled and difturbed. A hu¬ 
mane and poliflied people, who have more 
fenflbility to the paflions of others, can more 
readily enter into an animated and paffionate 
behaviour, and can more eafily pardon fome 
little excefs. The perfon principally con¬ 
cerned is fenfible of this; and being allured 
of the equity of his judges, indulges himfelf 
in ftronger expreffions of paffion, and is lets 
afraid of expofing himfelf to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions. We can 
venture to exprefs more emotion in the pre- 
lence of a friend than in that of a flranger, 
becaufe we expedt more indulgence from the 
one than from the other. And in the fame 
manner the rules of decorum among civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. The 
firlt converfe together with the opennefs of 
friends; the fecond with the referve of {Gran¬ 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, the two moll: 
poliflied nations upon the continent, expreft 
themfelves on occalions that are at all inte- 
refting, furprize at firll thofe {Grangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who, having been educated among a people 
of duller lcnfibility, cannot enter°into this 
paffionate behaviour, of which they have ne¬ 
ver 
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ver feen any example in their own country. 
A young French nobleman will weep in the 
prefence of the whole court upon being re- 
fufed a regiment. An Italian, fays the abbot of 
Du Bos, exprefles more emotion on being con¬ 
demned in a fine of twenty fhillings, than an 
Englifliman on receiving the fentence of death. 
Cicero, in the times of the higheft Roman 
politenefs, could, without degrading himfelf, 
weep with all the bitternefs of forrow in the 
fight of the whole fenate and the whole peo¬ 
ple ,• as it is evident he mull; have done in 
the end of almod every oration. The ora¬ 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, confident with the man¬ 
ners of the times, have expreiied themfelvcs - 
with fo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipio’s, in the Lelius’s, 
and in the elder Cato, to have expofed fo 
much tendernefs to the view of the public. 
Thofe antient warriors could exprefs thein- 
felves, with order, gravity and good judgment, 
but are faid to have been Grangers to that 
fublime and padionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac¬ 
chi, by Craflus and by Sulpitius. This ani¬ 
mated eloquence, which has been long prac- 
tifed, with or without fuccefs, both in France 
and Italy, is but jult beginning to be introduced 
into England. So wide is the difference be¬ 
tween the decrees of felf-command which are 

O 

required in civilized and in barbarous nations, 

and 
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/ / nd by fuch different ftaridards do they judo-e 
of the propriety of behaviou . 

This difference gives occafion to many others 
that are not lefs elTc-ntial. A polifhed people 
being accu domed to give way, in feme mea- 
furc, to the movements of nature, become 
frank, open and lincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to fmother and con¬ 
ceal the appearance of every paffion, necef- 
farily acquire the habits of falfhood and dif- 
fimulation. It is cbferved by all thofe who 
have been converfant with favage nations 
whether in Afia, Africa, or America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable, and that 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth* 
no examination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
mold artful queflions. The torture itfelf is 
incapable of making them confefs any thinp- 
which they have no mind to tell. The paf- 
lions of a favage too, though they never ex- 
prefs themielves by any outward emotion, but 
lye concealed in the bread of the fufferer, 
are, notwithftanding, all mounted to the 
highcld pitch of fury. Though he feldorn 
mows any fymptoms of anger, yet his ven¬ 
geance, when he comes to give way to it is 
always fangumary and dreadful. The lead 
affront drives him to defpair. His counte 
nance and difeourfr indeed are dill fober and 
compofed, and exprefs nothing but the 
perfect tranquillity of mind : But his acW 
are often the molt furious and violent A 
n?ong the North- Americans it is not uncom¬ 
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raon for perfons of the tendered: age and more 
fearful fex to drown themfelves upon receiv¬ 
ing only a flight reprimand from their mothers, 
and this too without exprefling any paflions or 
faying any thing, except, you flail no longer 
have a daughter. In civilized nations the paf- 
flons of men are not commonly fo furious or 
• fo defperate. They are often clamorous and 
rjoify, but are feldom very hurtful; and feem 
frequently to aim at no other fatisfadion, but 
that of convincing the fpedator, that they 
are in the right to be fo much moved, and of 
procuring his fympathy and approbation. 

All thefe efleds of cuftom and fafhion, 
however, upon the moral fentiments of man¬ 
kind, are inconfiderable in companion of 
thofe which they give occaflon to in fome 
other cafes and it is not concerning the ge¬ 
neral dale of charader and behaviour, that 
thofe principles produce the greatefl: perver- 
fion of judgment, but concerning the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of particular ufages. 

Thedifferent manners which cuflom teaches 
us to approve of in the different profeflions 
and flates of life, do not concern things of 
the greatefl importance. We expcd truth 
and juftice from an old man as well as from 
a young, from a clergyman-as well as from 
an officer ; and it is in matters of fmaller mo¬ 
ment only that we look for the diftinguifhing 
marks of their refpedive charaders. With 
regard to thefe too, there is often lome un~ 
obferved circumftance which, if it was at¬ 
tended to, would fhow us, that, independent 

of 
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:i ' Guftom, there was a propriety in the cha¬ 
racter which cuftom had taught us to allot to 
each profeffion. VV"e cannot complain, there¬ 
fore, in this cafe, that the perverlion of na¬ 
tural ientiment is very great. Though the 
manners of different nations require different 
degrees of the lame quality, in the charader 
which they think worthy of efteem, yet the 
worft that can be laid to happen even here 
is that, the duties of one virtue are fometimes 
extended fo as to encroach a little upon the 
precinds of fome other. The ruftic hofpi- 
tality that is in falhion among the Poles en¬ 
croaches, perhaps, a little upon oeconomv 
and good order ; and the frugality that is 
efteeined in Holland, upon generofity and 
good-fellowlhip. The hardinefs demanded 
oi lavages diminilhes their humanity; and, 
perhaps, the delicate fenlibility required in 
civilized nations fometimes deftroys the maf- 
culine firmnefs of the charadcr. ' In general 
the ftiic of manners which takes place in anv 
nation, may commonly upon the whole be 
laid to be that which is moll fuitable to its 
fituation. Hardinefs is the charader moft 
luitablc to the circumftances of a favage; fal¬ 
libility to thofe of one who lives in a very ci¬ 
vilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we 
cannot complain that the moral fentiments of 
men are very grollly perverted. 

It J *£ not , therefore in the general ftife of 

condud or behaviour that cuftom authorizes 
the wideft departure from what is the natural 
Propneey of aflion. With regard to parS 
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Jar uiages its influence is often much more 
deltrudtive of good morals, and it is capable 
of eftablithing as lawful and blamelels parti¬ 
cular actions which lhock the plained: prin¬ 
ciples of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity, for exam¬ 
ple, than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleflnefs, 
its innocence, its amiablenefs, call forth the 
companion, even of an enemy, and not to 
fpare that tender age is regarded as the moft 
furious effort of an enraged and cruel con¬ 
queror. What then fhould we imagine, muft 
be the heart of a parent who could Tnjure that 
weaknefs which even a furious enemy is afraid 
to violate ? Yet the expofltion, that is, the 
murder of new born infants, was a practice 
allowed of in almoft all the Hates of Greece, 
even among the polite and civilized Athe¬ 
nians j and whenever the circumflances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up 
the child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild 
beads, was regarded without blame or cen- 
fure. This pra&jce had probably begun in’ 
times of the moft lavage barbarity- The ima¬ 
ginations of men had been flrlt made .familiar 
with it in that earlieft period of iociety, and 
tiie uniform continuance of the c idiom had 
hindered them afterwards from perceiving its 
enormity. We find, at this, day, that this 
p raff ice prevails among all lavage nations; and 
in that rudell and lowed? llate of fociety it 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a lavage.is 
oitefi Inch that he hinvlelf is frequently ex- 
.. 1 ' 1 poled 
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pofed to the greateft extremity of hunger, he ' 
often dies of pure want, and it is frequently- 
impoffible for him to fupport both himfelf 
and his child. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that in this cafe he fhould abandon it. One 
who in Hying from an enemy, whom- it was 
impoftible to refill, Ihould throw down his ; 
infant, becaufe it retarded his flight, would 
furely be excufable ; fince, by attempting to 
lave it, he could only hope for the confolation 
of dying along with it. That in this Hate of 
focieiy, therefore, a parent fhould be allowed 
to judge whether he can bring up his child, 
ought not to furprize us fo greatly. In the 
latter ages of Greece, however, the fame 
thing was permitted from views of remote in- 
tereft or conveniency, which could by no 
means excufe it. Uninterrupted cuftom had 
by this time fo thoroughly authorized the 
pradice, that not only the looie maxims of , 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga¬ 
tive, but even the dodrine of philofophers, 
which ought to have been more juft and ac¬ 
curate, was led away by the eftablifhed cul- 
toin, and upon this as upon many other occa- 
ftons, inftead of ceniuring, fupported the 
horrible abufe, by far fetched confederations 
of public utility. Ariftotle talks of it as of 
what the magiftrate ought upon many occa- 
lions to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
the fame opinion, and, with all that love of 
mankind which feems to animate all his writ¬ 
ings, no where marks this pradice with dif- 
approbation* When cuftom can give fanc- 
^ 2 tion. 
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^tion to To dreadful a violation of humanity, we 
may well imagine that there is fcarce any par¬ 
ticular practice fo grofs which it cannot au¬ 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men every 
day faying, is commonly done, and they feem 
to think this a fufficient apology for what in 
itlelf is the moll unjuft and unreafonable con¬ 


duct. 

There is an obvious reafon why cuftom 
Ihould never pervert our fentiments with re¬ 
gard to the general ftile and character of con¬ 
duct and behaviour, in the fame degree as 
with regard to the propriety or unlawfulnefs 
of particular ufages. There never can be any 
jfuch cuftom. No fociety could fubfift a mo¬ 
ment in which the ufual ilrain of mens con¬ 
duct and behaviour was of a piece with the 
horrible practice I juft now mentioned. 
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P A R T VI. 

Of Syftems of Moral Philosophy. 

Confiding of. four Sections. 
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SECTIO'N I. 

Of the queftio'ns which ought to be examined 
in a theory of moral fentiments. 

j f ) '!< . . * ^ w r 

I I' we examine the mod celebrated and re¬ 
markable of the different theories which 
have been given concerning the' nature and 
origin’of our moral fentiments, we fhall find 
tnat almofc all of them coincide with fomc 
part or other of that which I have been en¬ 
deavouring to give an account of; and that 
li every thing which has already been faid be 
fully confidcred, we fhall be at no lots to ex- 
plain what was the view or afpeft of nature 
which led each particular author to form his 
particular fyftem. From feme one or other 
of thofe principles which I have been endea 
vouring to unfold, cWry fyftem 0 f morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world 
has, perhaps,^ ultimately been derived. As 
they are all of them, in this refpett found ? 
32 Principles, they a Ve i „f £ 

lI » fome mcafurc in the right. But as mZ 
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of them are derived from a partial and imper¬ 
fect view of nature, there are many of them 


!§L 


too in fome refpeCts in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 
are two queftions to be confidered. pirft, 
whCrCi'n does virtue confift t* Or what is the 
tone of temper, and tenor of conduCt, which 
conftitutes the excellent arid Cpraife- worthy 
character, the character which is the natural 
objeCt of efteem, honour and approbation ? 
and fecondly/by : What power pr faculty in 
the mind is it, that this character, whatever 
iff be, >s recommended to ifsr? Or in other 
words, how and by what -means does it come 
to pafs, that the mind prefers one tenor of 
conduct to another, denominates the one 
light and the other wrong j cpnfide'rs the one 
the. objeCt. of approbation, honour and re- 
Ward-. and the other of blame, cenfure and 
pMflRK&bMaat^ •• i:- ; in: ’.1 ' •> " ; < 

.; We..-examine t.h-: firft queftjon when we 
corffidcr whether virtue' coords- in henevo- 
bice, iOB JGhr.:fiut4hifori imagines • or in aCtr. 
HYg: f«itab%. .to jt‘he:.4ifTertint'.-rei.ations- we ftahd 
in, 'as,H>rrkiftipps^s- j or-in -the;wife .and 
piihdfinbpurftut Qj our.ojwn real-and foj.id hap.-f 
j’ini3&,ccas has becii the opinion, of others ? ~ 

-Wo examine ‘the (ccoml qudlion, when 
wc confider,whether, the :drtuou&.character# 
Whatever - it-icQDfhisr in, be. setionfmended to 
utf.by fHfdm'e, which makes us perceive tha* 
tihs 'chara^ter, hotfejio Qurfelyes - and- othersj 
tends .mod ‘to promote oof own - private in-! 
tarefty..or hy ireawriy which points out to,us tljd 
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fterence between one character and another, 
in the fame manner as it does that between 
truth and fahhood or by a peculiar power of 
perception, called a moral fenfe, which this 
virtuous character gratifies and pleaies, as the 
contrary difgufts and difpleafes it; or laft of 
all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
fuch as a modification of fympathy, or the 
like. 

I fhall begin with ccnfidering the fyftems 
which have been formed concerning the firff 
of thefe queftions, and iball proceed afterwards 
to examine thofe concerning the fecond. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the different accounts which have been 
given of the nature of virtue. 


INTRODUC T I O N. 

T H E different accounts which have 
been given of the nature of virtue, or 
of the temper of mind which eonftitutes the 
excellent and praife-worthy character, may be 
reduced to three different claffes. According 
to fome, the virtuous temper of mind does 
not confifl in any one fpecies of affections, but 
in the proper government and direction of all 
our affections, which may be either virtuous 
orvitious according to the objeCts which they 
purfue, and the degree of vehemence with 
which they purfue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue confifts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confifts in the 
judicious purfuit of our own private intereft 
and happinefs, or in the proper government 
and direction of thofe felfjfh affeCtions which 
aim folely at this end. In the opinion of thefe 
authors, therefore virtue confifts in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue confifl: 
iij thofe affections only which aim at the hap¬ 
pinefs of others, not in thofe which- aim at 
our own. According to them, therefore, dif- 

5 interefted 
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interefted benevolence is the only motive which 



can flamp upon any action the character of 
virtue. 

The character of virtue, it is evident, muft 
either be aferibed indifferently to all our af¬ 
fections, when under proper government and 
direction 5 or it muft be confined to fome one 
clafs or divifion of them. The great divi- 
fion of our affections is into the felfifh and 
the benevolent. If the character of virtub, 
therefore, cannot be aferibed indifferently to 
all our .affections, when under proper govern¬ 
ment and direction, it muft be confined either 


to thofe which aim direCtly at our own pri¬ 
vate happinefs, or to thofe which aim di¬ 
reCtly at that of others. If. virtue,, therefore, 
does not confift in propriety, it muft confift 
either in prudence or in benevolence. Be- 
fides thefe three, it is fcarce poflible to ima¬ 
gine that any other account can be given of 
the nature of virtue. I fhall endeavour to 
fliow hereafter how all the other accounts, 
which are feemingly different from arty of 
thefe/coincide at bottom with fome one or 


Other of them, 
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Of thofe fyjlems 'which make virtue conffl in 
propriety. 

A C C O R DIN G to Plato, to Ariffotie 
and tp Zeno, virtue confifts in the pro¬ 
priety of cojidudt, or in the fuitableneis of the 
affedtion from which we adt to the objedt 
which excites it, 

I. In tire iyftem of Plato * the foul is con¬ 
sidered as fomething like a little Rate or re¬ 
public, cojnpofed of three different faculties 
or orders. 

The ftrft is the judging faculty, the faculty 
which determines not only what are the pro¬ 
per means for attaining any end, but alfo what 
ends arc ft to be purlued, and what degree 
of relative yalue we ought to put upon each, 
't’his. faculty Plato called, as it is very pro¬ 
perly called, reafon, and considered it as what 
had a jight to be the governing principle of 
the whole. Under this appellation, it is evi-- 
dent, he comprehended not only that faculty 
by which we judge of truth and fallhood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of defires and affedtions. 

The different paflions and appetites, the 
natural fubjedt of this ruling principle, but 


* See Plato de rep. lib. 4, 
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/which are fo apt to rebel againfi their mailer, 
he reduced to two different dalles or orders! 
The firll confided of thole paiTions, which are 
founded in pride and refentment, or in what 
the fchoolmen called the irafciblc part of the 
foul; ambition, animofity, the love of ho¬ 
nour and the dread of ihame, the delire of 
vi&ory, fuperiority and revenge j all thofe 
paffions, in ffiort, which are fuppofed either 
to arife from, or to denote what by a meta¬ 
phor in our language we commonly call fpi- 
rit or natural fire. The fecond confided of 
thofe paffions which are founded in the love 
of pleafure. Or la wh:: the ichoplmen called 
the concupifcible part of the foul. It com¬ 
prehended all the appetites of the body, the 
Jove. of c ale and fccupity, and of all fcnfual 
gr^ifeations. 

It rarely happens that we break' in upon 
that plan of coiukid, which the governing 
principle preferibes, and which in all our 
coj o\ns wehad laid down t,o ourleives as 
what wa? mod proper tor us to purlue, but; 
whitu prompted by one.or other of thofe two 
utico cut lets of palboas $ either by pa cove rn- 
able ambition and fefehtment, or by the im¬ 
portunate foHicitatio.ns ofpmcnt Cafe and pleal 
fure. Hut though thefe two orders of Z. 
nw 4 -are fo apt to mjflcad us, they are ftill 
coirfjfed «e' nieeff„y parts of human „a- 
ture : the nrit having been gieen to defend 
us .again!! injuries, to affert our rank and 
digntt}’ »n the world, to make m _ aim at what 
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is noble and honourable, and to make us dif- 
tinguilh thofe who ad in the lame manner; 
the fecond to provide for the fuppo'rt and ne- 
ceflities of the body. 

In the ftrcngth, acutenefs and perfedion of 
the governing principle was placed the efien- 
tial virtue of prudence, which, according to 
Plato, confided in a juft and clear difcernment, 
founded upon general and fcientific ideas of 
the ends which were proper to be purfucd, 
and of the means which were proper for at¬ 
taining them. 

When the firft fet of paflions, thole of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
ftrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
tinder the direction of reafon, to defpife all 
dangers in the purfuitof what Was honourable 
and noble ; it conftituted the virtue of forti¬ 
tude and' magnanimity. This order'of paf- 
ftons, according to thislyftem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the Other. 
They were confidered upon many occafions 
as the auxiliaries of reafon, tp check and re- 


ftrain the inferior and brutal appetites; Wo 
are often'angry at ourfelves, it' wasobfcrvcd; 
We often become the objedls of our own re¬ 
fen tment and indignation, when the love of 
pleafure prompts us to do what We difapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is ir; 
this manner called in to aftift tile rational a-> 


galnft the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfect concord with one an- 1 
other, when neither the irafcible nor eoncupi- 

fcihle 
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Jcible paffions ever aimed at any gratification 
which rcafon did not approve of, and when 
reafon never commanded any thing, but what 
thefe of their own accord were willing to per¬ 
form : this happy compofure, this perfeft and 
compleat harmony of foul, conftituted that 
virtue which in their language is expreffed by 
a word which we commonly tranllate tempe¬ 
rance, but which might more properly be 
tranllated good temper, or fobriety and mode¬ 
ration of mind. 

Juftice, the lalt and greateft of the four car¬ 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this fyf- 
tem, when each of thofe three faculties of the 
mind confined itfelf to its proper office, with¬ 
out attempting to encroach upon that of any 
other j when reafon directed and paffion obey¬ 
ed, and when each paffion performed its pro¬ 
per duty, and exerted itfelf towards its proper 
objedt eafily and without reludtance, and with 
that degree of force and energy, which was 
iuitable to the value of what it purfued. In 
this conlifted that compleat virtue, that per¬ 
fect propriety of condudt, which Plato, af¬ 
ter fome of the antient Pythagoreans, deno¬ 
minated Juftice. 

The word, it is to be oblefved, which ex- 
preffes juftice in the Greek language has feve- 
ral different meanings; and as the correfpon- 
dent word in all other languages, fo far as I 
know, has the fame, there muft be fome na¬ 
tural affinity among thofe various fimficatiom 
In one fenfe we are faid to do juftice to our 
neighbour when we abftain from doing him 

any 
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any pofitive harm, and do not diredtly hurt 
him, either in his perfon, or in his eftate, or 
in his reputation. This is that juflice which 
I have treated of above, the obfervahce of 
which may be extorted by force, and the vio¬ 
lation of which expofes to punishment. In 
another fenfe we are faid not to do juflice to 
our neighbour unlefs we conceive for him all 
that love, rdfpedt and efleem, which his cha 7 
ra&er, his fttuation, and his connection with 
ourfelves, render fuitable and proper for us to 
feel, and unlefs we a£t accordingly. It is in 
this lenfe that we are faid to do injuftice to a 
man of merit who is conne&ed with us, tho’ 
we abflain from hurting him in every refpeCt, 
if we do not exert ourfelves to ierve him and 
to place him in that fituation in which the 
impartial fpe&ator would be plenfcd to fee 
him. The fell fenfe of the word coincides 
with what Ariflotle and the Schoolmen call 
commutative juflice, and with what Grotius 
calls the jitjiitia expletrix, which confers in 
abfetining from what is anorhers, arid in doing 
voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
farced to do. The fecond fenfe of the word 
coincides with what feme have called dillri- 
butive juflice and with th <*'jiijlina aUribu- 
trix of Grotius, which confifts in proper be-' 
neficence, in the becoming ufe of what is ohr 
own, and in the applying it to thoiO purpbfes 


* The diftributive juflice of Ariftotle is f-imewhnt <'iTe¬ 
rn it. itconfids in the proper dilllibutioii of ic’.vnds from 
the public (lock of a community. See Ariilptle Ethic. 
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/either of charity or generofity, to which it is 
moft fuitable, in our fituation, that it ihould 
be applied. In this fenfe juilice comprehends 
all the l'ocial virtues. There is yet another 
fenfe in which the word juftice is fometimes 
taken, ftill more extenlive than either of the 
former, though very much a-kin to the laft ; 
and which runs too, fo far as I know, through 
all languages. It is in this laft fenfe that we 
are faid to be unjuft, when we do not feem 
to value any particular objeft with that degree 
of efteem, or to purfuc it with that decree of 
ardour which to the impartial Ipedfctforft may 
appear to deferve or to be naturally fitted for 
exciting. Thus we are laid to do injuftice to 
a poem or a picture, when we do not admire 
them enough, and we are faid to do them 
more than juft ice when we admire them too 
much. In the fame manner wc are faid to do 
injuftice to ourlelves when we appear not to 
give liiihcicnt attention to any particular ob- 
jed of icH-intereft. In this laft fenfe, what 
is called juftice means the fame thing with cx- 
a&v-.and perfect propriety of condudt and be¬ 
haviour, and comprehends in it, not onlv the 
ohices of both commutative and 



calls juftice, and which', therefore, acceding 
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Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of mind 
which is the proper objeft of praife and ap¬ 
probation. It confifts, according to him, in 
that ftate of mind in which every faculty con¬ 
fines itfelf within its proper fphere without 
encroaching upon that of any other, anti per¬ 
forms its proper office with that precife degree 
of ftrength and vigour which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every, 
refpedt with what we have faid above concern^ 
ing the propriety of conduct. 

II. Virtue, "• according to Ariftotle, con¬ 
fifts in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reafon. Every particular virtue, accord¬ 
ing to him, lies in a kind of middle between 
two oppofite vices, of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being 
too little affe&ed by a particular fpecies of ob¬ 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage 
lies in the middle between the oppofite vices 
of cowardice and of prefumptuous ralhnefs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
and the other from being too little affetted by 
the objefts of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugality lies in a middle between avarice and 
profufion, of which the one confifts in an ex- 
cefs, the other in a defeat of the proper atten¬ 
tion to the objects of fclf-intereft. Magnani¬ 
mity, in the’ fame manner, lies in a middle 
between the excefs of arrogance and the de- 


* Gee Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1. 2 . c. 5 . et feq. ct 1. 
5 . Ct feq. 
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Fed: of pufillanimity, of which the one con- 
fills in too extravagant, the other in too weak 
a fentiment of our own worth and dignity. It 
is unneceflary to obferve that this account of 
virtue correfponds too pretty exadly with what 
has been faid above concerning the propriety 
and impropriety of condud; 

According to Ariftotle *, indeed, virtue did 
not fo tnuch coniift in thofe moderate and 
right affedions, as in the habit of this mode¬ 
ration. In order to underfland this, it is to 
be obferved, that virtue may be confidered 
either as the quality of an adion, or as the 
quality of a perfon. Confidered as the quality 
of an adion, it confifts, even according to 
Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation of the 
affedion from which the adion proceeds, whe¬ 
ther this dilpofition be habitual to the perlon 
or not. Confidered as the quality of a perfon, 
it confifts in the habit of this reafonable mo¬ 
deration, in its having become the cuftomary 
and ufual difpofition of the mind. Thus the 
adion which proceeds from an occasional fit 
ofgenerofity is undoubtedly a generous adion, 
but the man who performs it, is not rteceffa- 
rily a generous perlon, becaufe it may be the 
fingle adion of the kind which he ever per¬ 
formed. The motive and difpofition of heart, 
from which this adion was performed, may 
have been quite juft and proper : but as this 
happy mood feems to have been the eft'eft ra ¬ 
ther of accidental humour than of any thin a 
Heady or permanent in the charader, it can 
* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. lib. «. ch, 2i 3. ami 4. 
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refled no great honour on the performer. 
When we denominate a charader generous, 
or charitable, or virtuous in any refped, we 
mean to flgnify that the difpoAtion cxprefled 
by each of thofe appellations is the ufual and 
cuftomary difpolition of the perfon. Bue 
. Angle adions of any kind, how proper and 
fuitable foever, are of little confequencc to 
Ihow that this is the cafe. If a Angle adion 
was fufhcient to ftamp the charader of any 
virtue upon the perfon who performed it, the 
molt worthlefs of mankind might lay claim td 
all the virtues; lince there is no man who has 
not, upon fomc occafions, aded with pru¬ 
dence, juftice, temperance and fortitude. But 
though Angle adions, how laudable foever, 
refled very little praife upon the perfon who- 
performs them, a Angle vitious adion per¬ 
formed by one whofe condud is ufually very 
regular, greatly diminifhes and fometimes de¬ 
ploys altogether our opinion of his virtue. A . 
Angle adion of this kind fufficiently fhows 
that his habits are not perfed, and that he is 
lefs to be depended upon, than, from the 
ufual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too *, when he made virtue to 
cenAft in pradical habits, had it probably in 
his view to oppofe the dodrine of Plato, who 
feerm to have been of opinion that juft fenti- 
ments and reafonable judgments concerning 
what was At to be done or to be avoided, 
were alone fufticient to conftitute the.moft 
* Sec Ariltotlc Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. 1. 
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') perfed virtue. Virtue, according to Plato, 
might be confide red as a fpecies of fcience, 
and no man, he thought, could fee clearly 
and demonftratively what was right and what 
was wrong, and not ad accordingly. Paf- 
fion might make us ad contrary to doubtful 
and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evi¬ 
dent judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that no convidtion of the un¬ 
demanding was capable of getting the better 
of inveterate habits, and the good morals arofe 
not from knowledge but from adt ion . 

III. According to Zeno the founder of 
the Stoical dodtrine, every animal was by na¬ 
ture recommended to its own care, and was 
indowed with the principle of felt-love, that 
it might endeavour to preferve, not only its 
exigence, but all the different parts of its na¬ 
ture, in the beft and moft perfed (late of which 
they were capable. 

The felf-love of man embraced, if I may 
fay fo, his body and all its different members, 
his mind and all its different faculties and 
powers, and defired the preservation and main¬ 
tenance of them all in their beft and moft 
perfed condition. Whatever tended to fup- 
port this ftate of exiftence was, therefore, by 
nature pointed out to him as fit to be chofen; 
and whatever tended to deftroy it, as fit to be 
rejeded. Thus health, ftrength, agility and 
cafe of body, as well as the external conve- 
niencies which could promote thefe, wealth, 


• ^ Ce ^ ‘ c< ~ r0 u , c f oibus, lib. iii, alio Diogenes Laertius 
-ceiione, lib. vii. figment 84. 
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,wer, honours, the refpect and efteem of 
fhofe we live with, were naturally pointed out 
to us as things eligible, and of which the pof- 
leffion was preferable to the contrary. On the 
other hand, ficknefs, infirmity, unwieldinefs, 
pain of body, as well as all the external in- 
conveniencies which tended to occafion or 
bring on any of them, poverty, the want of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live w’ith ; were in the fame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to be fhunned and avoided. 
In each of thofe two different clafifes of objects 
there were i'ome which appeared to be more 
the objeds either of choice or rejedion than 
others in the fame clafs. Thus in the firfl 
clafs health appeared evidently preferable to 
firength, and flrength to agility; reputation 
to power, and power to riches. And thus 
too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was more to 
be avoided than unweildinefs of body, igno¬ 
miny'than poverty, and poverty than the want 
of authority. Virtue and the propriety of 
condud confided in choofing and rejeding all 
different objeds and circumflances according 
as they were by nature rendered more or lefs 
the objeds of choice or rejedion; in feleding 
always from among the leveral objeds of 
choice presented to us, that which was mod to 
be chofen, when we could not obtain them all: 


and in feleding too out of the feveral objeds 
of rejedion offer#! to us, that which was lead 
to be avoided, when it was not in our power 
to avoid them all. By choofing and rejeding 
with this juft and accurate diicernment, by 
t thus 
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thus bellowing upon every objedt the precife 
degree of attention it deferved, according to 
the place which it held in this natural Icale of 
things, we maintained, according to the Stoics, 
that perfect redlitude of conduit which con- 
ftituted the ellence of virtue. This was what 
they called to live confidently, to live accord¬ 
ing to nature, and to obey thofe laws and di¬ 
rections which nature, or the author of nature, 
had prefcribed for our conduit. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue 
is not very different from that of Ariftotle and 
the antient peripatetics. What chiefly diftin- 
guilhed thofe two fy (terns from one another 
was the different degrees of felf-command 
which they required. The peripatetics al¬ 
lowed of fome degree of perturbation as fuit- 
able to the weaknefs of human nature, and as 
ufeful to fo imperfedt a creature as man. If 
his own misfortunes excited no paflionate 
grief, if his own injuries called forth no lively 
refentment, reafbn, or a regard to the gene¬ 
ral rules which determined what was right and 
fit to be done, would commonly, they thought, 
be too weak to prompt him to avoid the one 
or to beat off the other. The Stoics, on the 


contrary, demanded the molt perfect apathy, 
and regarded every emotion which could m 
the fmallefl degree difturb the tranquility of 
the mind, as the effedt of levity and lolly. 
The Peripatetics feem to have thought that 
no paffion exceeded the bounds of propriety as 
long as the fpedtator, by the utmoft effort of 
humanity, could fympathize with it. The 
^ 3 Stoics, 
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stoics, on the contrary, appear to have re 
warded every paffion as improper, which made 
any demand upon the fympathy of the fpeda- 
tor, or required him to alter jn any re peat 
the natural and ordinary date of his mind, in 
order to keep time with the vehemence ol its 
emotions. A man of virtue, they feem to 
have thought, ought not to depend upon tne 
generality of thofe he lives with for pardon or 

approbation. _ 

According to the Stoics, every event Ihould, 

to a wife man, appear indifferent, and what 
for its own fake could be the objed neither 
of defire, nor averfion, neither of joy, nor 
forrow. If he preferred fome events to others, 
if fome fituations were the objeds of his choice, 
and others of his rejection *, it was not, be- 
caufe he regarded the one as, in themielves, 
in any refined better than the other, or thought 
that his own happinefs would be more com- 
pleat in, what is called, the fortunate, than 
in what is commonly regarded as the diftrefs- 
ful fituation ; but becaule the propriety of ac¬ 
tion, the rule which the godvS had given him 
for the diredion of his condud, requited him 
to choofc and rejed in this manner. Among 
th p primary objedts of natural inclination, or 
among thofe things which nature had origi¬ 
nally recommended to us as eligible, was the 
proiperity of our family, of our relations, of 
our iriends, of our country, of mankind, «nd of 


<§L 


* Some of thefe exprefiions (bund a iittleaukward in the 
EngJifh language : they are literal tranflations of technical 


terms of the Stoics. 
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lie univerfe in general. Nature too had 
taught us that as the profperity of two was 
preferable to that of one, that of many or of 
all muft be infinitely more fo. That we our- 
felves were but one, and that confequentlv 
wherever our profperity was inconfiftent with 
that, either of the whole, or of any confider- 
able part of the whole, it ought, even in our 
own choice, to yield to what was fo vaftly 
preferable. As all the events in this world 
were conduced by the providence of a wife, 
powerful and good God, we might be affured 
that whatever happened, tended to the prof¬ 
perity and perfection of the whole. If we our- 
felves, therefore, were in poverty, in ficknefs 
or in any other calamity, we ought, firft of 
all, to ufe our utmoft endeavours, fo far as 
jufticc and our duty to others would allow, to 
refeue ourfelvcs from this dilagreeable circum¬ 
stance. But if after all we could do, we found 
this impoffible, we ought to reft fatisfied that 
the order and perfection of the univerfe re¬ 
quired that we Should in the mean time con¬ 
tinue in this fituation. And as the profperity 
oi the whole Should, even to us, appear pre ¬ 
ferable to fo infignificant a part as ourfelves, 
pur fituation, whatever it was, ought from 
that moment to become the object of our 
choice, and even of our defire, if we would 
maintain that compleat propriety and recti¬ 
tude of fentiment and ccmduCt in which the 
perfection of our nature coniifts. If, indeed 
any opportunity of extricating ourfelves Should 
ofteri it became our duty to embrace it. The 

^ 4 order 
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order of the univerfe, it was evident, no 
longer required our continuance in this fitua- 
tion, and the great director of the world 
plainly called upon us to leave it, by lo clearly 
pointing out the road which we were to fol¬ 
low. It was the fame cafe with the adverlity 
of our relations, our friends, our country. If 
without violating any more facred obligation, 
it was in our power to prevent or to put ah 
end to their calamity, it undoubtedly was our 
duty to do fo. The propriety of adion, the 
rule which Jupiter had given us for the direc¬ 
tion of our condud, evidently required this of 
us. But if it was altogether out of our power 
to do either, we ought then to conlider this 
event as the moll fortunate which could pof- 
fibly have happened : Becaufe we might be 
allured that it tended moll to the profperity 
and order of the whole : which was what we 
curfelves, if we were wife and equitable, ought 
moll of all to delire. “ In what fenfe, lays 
“ Epidctus, are fome things faid to be ac- 
“ cording to our nature, and others contrary 

“ to it? It is in that fenfe in which we conflder 
“ ourfdves as feparated and detached from ail 
“ other things. For thus it may be faid to 
“ be according to the nature of the foot to be 
“ always clean. But if you confider it as a 
<£ loot, and not as lomething detached from 
the red o f the body, it mud behove it 
fome times to trample in the dirt, and Ibme- 
times to tread upon thorns, and fometime? 
‘‘ t0 ° cut off for the fake of the whole 

; and if it refufes this, it is no longer 

a foot. 
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v 7 # 1 a foot. Thus too ought we to conceive 
“ with regard to ourfelves. What are you ? 
“ A man. If you confider yourfelf as fome- 
tl thing feparatcd and detached, it is agree-r 
“ able to your nature to live to old age, to 
“ be rich, to be in health. But if you con- 
“ lidcr yourfelf as a man, and as a part of a 
« whole, upon account of that whole it will 
“ behoove you fometimes to be in ficknefs, 
99 fometimes to be expofed to the inconve- 
ft niency of a lea voyage, fometimes to be in 
“ want; and at laid, perhaps, to die before 
99 your time. Why then do you complain ? 
“ Don’t you know that by doing fo, as the 
“ foot cealcs to be a foot, fo you ceafe to be a 
man 

This fubmiffion to the order of the uni- 
verfe, this entire indifference with regard to 
whatever concerns ourfelves, when put into 
the balance with the intereft of the whole, 
could derive its propriety, it is evident, from 
no other principle befidcs that upon which I 
have endeavoured to Jhow that the propriety 
of jufticc was founded. As long as we view 
our own interefts with our own eyes, it is 
fcarce poffible that we Ihould willingly ac- 
quiefee in their being thus facrificed to the 
interefts of the whole. It is only when we 
view thofe oppolite interefts with "the eyes of 
others that what concerns ourfelves can appear 
to be fo contemptible in the compaj-ifon as 


Arrian, lib. ii. c. 5. 
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to be refigned without any reludtance. To 
every body but the perfon principally con¬ 
cerned nothing can appear, more agreeable to 
reafon and propriety than that the part fhould 
give place to the whole. But what is agree¬ 
able to the reafon of-all other men, ought 
not to appear contrary to his. He himfelf 
therefore ought to approve of this facrifice, 
and acknowledge its conformity to reafon. 
But all the affections of a wife man, accord¬ 
ing to the ftoics, are perfectly agreeable to 
reafon and propriety, and of their own ac¬ 
cord coincide with whatever thefe ruling prin¬ 
ciples preferibe. A wife man, therefore, 
could never feel any reludtance to comply with 
this difpolition of things. 

IV. Betides thefe antient, there arc fome 
modern fyftems, according to which virtue 
con fifts in propriety ; or in the tuitablenefs of 
the affedtion from which we adt to the caufe 
or objedt which excites it. The fyffem of 
Dr. Clark, which places .virtue in adting ac¬ 
cording to the relations of things, in regu¬ 
lating our condudt according to the fitnets or 
incongruity which there may be in the appli¬ 
cation of certain adtions to certain things, or 
to certain relations: That of Mr. Woollallon, 
which places it in adting according to the truth 
of things, according to their proper nature 
and efence, or in treating them as what they 
really arc, and not as what they are not : that 
of my lord Shaftclhury, which places it in 
maintaining a pror r balance of the affections, 

and 
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id in allowing no pafiion to go beyond its 
proper fphere: are all of them more or lels 
inaccurate deferiptions of the fame fundamen¬ 
tal idea. 

The defeription of virtue which is cither 
given, or at lead: meant and intended to be 
given in each of thofe fyftems, for fome of the 
modern authors are not very fortunate in their 
manner of exprefling thcmfelves, is no doubt 
quite juft, fo far as it goes. There is no vir¬ 
tue without propriety, and wherever there is 
propriety, fome degree of approbation is due. 
But ftill this defeription is imperfect; For 
though propriety is an eflential ingredient in 
every virtuous adtion, it is not always the lol^ 
ingredient. Beneficent actions have in them 
another quality by which they appear not only 
to deferve approbation but recompence. None 
of thofe fyftems account either eafily or fuf- 
ficiently for that fuperior degree of efteern 
which feems due to fuch actions, or for that 
diverlity of fentiment which they naturally 
excite. Neither is the defeription of vice 
more compleat. For in the fame manner, 
though impropriety is a nccelfary ingredient iri 
every yitious adtion, it is not always the foie 
ingredient, and there is often the higheft de¬ 
gree of abfurdity and impropriety in very 
harmlcfs and infignificant adtions. Deliberate 
adtions, of a pernicious tendency to thofe we 
live with, have, befides their impropriety, a 
peculiar quality of their own by which they 
appear to deferve, not only (^approbation, 

but 
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but punifhment; and to be the objedts, not 
of diilike merely, but of refentment and re¬ 
venge : and none of thofe fyItems ealily and 
fufficiently account for that fuperior degree of 
deteflation which we feel for fuch actions. 


CHAP. n. 

Of tbofe fyjlems ‘which make •virtue confjl in 
prudence. 


T HE mod:antient of thole fyftems which 
make virtue confift in prudence, and 
of which any confiderable remains have come 
down to us, is that of Epicurus, who is faid, 
however, to have borrowed all the leading 
principles of his philofophy from fome of thofe 
who had gone before him, particularly from 
Ariftippus j though it is very probable, not- 
withflanding this allegation of his enemies, 
that at lead his manner of applying thofe prin¬ 
ciples was altogether his own. 

According to Epicurus * bodily pleafure 
and pain were the foie ultimate objedt of na¬ 
tural defire and averfion. That they were 
always the natural objedts of thofe pafiions, 
he thought required no proof. Pleafure 
might, indeed, appear fometimes to be avoided ; 
not, however, bccaufe it was pleafure, but 
becaufe, by the enjoyment of it, we lhould 


* See Cicero dc finibus, lib. i. Diogenes Laert. 1- 
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ither forfeit fome greater pleafure, or expole 
ourfelves to fome pain that was more to be 
avoided than this pleafure was to be defired. 
Pain, in the fame manner, might appear 
fometimes to be eligible ; not, however, be- 
caufe it was pain, but becaufe by enduring it 
wc might either avoid a 1K11 greater pain, or 
acquire l'ome pleafure of much more impor¬ 
tance. That bodily pain and pleafure, there¬ 
fore, were always the natural obje&s of de¬ 
lire and averfion, was, he thought, abun¬ 
dantly evident. Nor was it lefs lo, he ima¬ 
gined, that they were the foie ultimate ob¬ 
jects of thofe paflions. Whatever elle was 
either dclired or avoided was fo, according 
to him, upon account of its tendency to pro¬ 
duce one or other of thofe fenfations. The 
tendency to procure pleafure rendered power 
and riches delireable, as the contrary ten¬ 
dency to produce pain made poverty and in- 
figniHcancy the objebts of averfion. Honour 
and reputation .were valued, becaufe the ef- 
teem and love of thole we live with were of 
the greatefi confequence both to procure plea¬ 
fure and to defend us from pain. Ignominy 
and bad fame, on the contrary, were to be 
avoided, becaufe the hatred, contempt and 
refentment of thofe we lived with deltroyed 
.all fecurity, and neccliarily expofe us to the 
greatefi; bodily evils. 

All the pleal'ures and pains of the mind 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de¬ 
rived from thole of the Body. The mind 

was 
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was happy when it thought of the part plea- 
fures of the body, and hoped for others to 
come : and it was miferable when it thought 
of the pains which the body had formerly 
endured, and dreaded the fame or greater 
thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mind, 
though ultimately derived from thofe of the 
body, were vaftly greater than their origi¬ 
nals. The body felt only the fenfation of 
the prefent inftant, whereas the mind felt 
alfo the pall and the future, the one by re¬ 
membrance, the other by anticipation, and 
confequently both.fuffered and enjoyed much 
more. When we are under the greateft bo¬ 
dily pain, he obl'erved, we fliall always find, 
if we attend to it, that it is not the fuft'ering 
of the prefent inftant which chiefly torments 
us, but either the agonizing remembrance 
of the paft, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. The pain of each inftant, 
confidered by itfelf, and cut off from all that 
goes before and all that comes after it, is a 
trifle, not worth the regarding. Yet this is 
all which the body can ever be faid to iuffer. 
In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure, we fliall always find that 
the bodily fenfation, the fenfation of the pre¬ 
fent inftant makes but a fmall part of our hap- 
pinefs, that our enjoyment chiefly arifes either 
bom the cheatful recollection of the paft, or 
the ftill more joyous anticipation of the fu¬ 
ture, and that the mind always contributes 

by 
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by much the largeft {hare of the entertain¬ 


ment. . . 

Since our happinefs ind mifery,. therefore,, 
depended chiefly on the blind, if. this part 
of our nature was well difpbfed, if our thoughts 
and opinions were as they fliould be, .it was 
of little importance in .what manner our body 
was affe'dted. Though , under great' bodily 
pain, we might ftill enjoy, a confiderable fhare 
of happinefs, if our reafo’n and judgment main¬ 
tained their fuperiority. We might entertain 
ourfelves with the remembrance of pa'ft, and 
with the hopes of future pleafure'; we might 
foften the rigour of our pains, by recolleftfng 
what it was which',' even in this lituation, we 
were under any necellity of fuffering. That 
this was merely the bodily ienfation, the pain 
of the prefent inffcant, which by itfeIf could 
Rever be very great. That whatever 1 agony- 
y/e {uttered from the dread of its continuance 
Vas the effeCt of an opinion of the mind, 
which might be corrected by juftcr ienti- 
ments ; by coniidering th.it, if our'pains were 
violent," they would' probably be or ihort du¬ 
ration ; and that if they were of long conti¬ 
nuance, they would probably be moderate, 
and admit of many intervals of e'afe ; and that, 
at any rate, death was always at hand and 
Within call to deliver us, which as, accord¬ 
ing to him, it put an end to all fenfatiom 
either of pain or pleafure, could nht be re¬ 
garded as an evil. When we are, faiJ p c 
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eath is not j and when death is, we .are not $ 
death therefore can be nothing to tis. 

If the actual fenfation of pofitive pain was 
in itfelf fo little to be feared, that of pleafure 
was ftill lefs to be defired. Naturally the 
fenfation of pleafure was much lefs pungent 
than that of pain. If, therefore, this laft 
could take fo very little from the happinefs 
of a well-difpofed mind, the other could add 
fcarce any thing to it. When the body was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the fuperadded fenfation of bodily 
pleafure could be of very little importance ; 
and though it might diverlify, could not pro¬ 
perly be faid to increafe the happinefs of this 
lituation. 

In eafe of body, therefore, and in fecurity 
or tranquility of mind, coniiftcd, according 
to Epicurus, the molt perfed Hate of human 
nature, the mod compleat happinefs which 
man was capable of enjoying. To obtain 
this great end of natural ddire was the foie 
objed of all the virtues, which, according 
to him, were not defireable upon their own 
account, but upon account of their tendency 
to bring about this fituation. 

Prudence, for example, though, according 
to this philofophy, the fource and principle 
of all the virtues, was not desirable upon its 
own account. That careful and laborious 
and circumfped (late of mind, ever watch¬ 
ful and ever attentive to the moil diftant con- 
lequences of every action, could not be a thing 

pleafaut 
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fdeafant or agreeable for its own fake, but 
«pon account of its tendency to procure the 
greateft goods and to keep off the greateff eyils 
To abffain from pleafure too," to curb and 
reftrain our natural paffions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of temperance,' could 
never be defireable for its own fake. TKe 
whole value of this virtue arofe from its uti¬ 
lity, from its enabling us to poftpdne the pre- 

fent enjoyment for the fake of a greater to 
come, or to avoid a greater pain that might 
enfue from it. Temperance, i n ft lor t, was 
nothing but prudence with regard to pleafure 
Toiupport labour, to endure pain, to be 
expoled to danger or to death, the Situations 
which fortitude would often lead us into 
were Purely Hill lefs the objects of natural de- 
nre. They were chofen only to avoid greater 
evils We fubmitted to labour, in order to 
avoid the greater lhame and paid 'of poverty 

tn defence of f ° artd to <*eath 
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neffsj or in defence of our country, in the 
lafety of which our own was neeeftarily com¬ 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to "do all 
this chcarf ully, as the beft which, in our pre¬ 
fect fituation, could poffiblv be done, and 
was m reality no more than' prudence, good 
judgment and prefence of mind in properly 
appreciating pain, labour and danger, always 
chufing the lefs in order to avoid the greater' 

It is the fame cafe with juft ice! "'To •ib~ 
ftam from what is another’s was not defireable 
° n lts own account, and it could not finely 
A a be 
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e better for you, that I ihould poffels what 
is my own, than that you Ihould poftefs it. 
You ought, however, to abftain from what¬ 
ever belongs to me, becaufe by doing other- 
wife you will provoke the refentmcnt and in¬ 
dignation of mankind. The fecurity and 
tranquility of your mind will be entirely de¬ 
ft: oycd. You will be filled with fear and con- 
fternation at the thought of that punifhment 
which you will imagine that men are at all 
times ready to inffiit upon you, and from 
which no power, no art, no concealment, 
will ever in your own fancy be fufficient to 
protect you. That other fpecies of juftice 
which confifts in doing proper good offices 
to different perfons, according to the various 
relations of neighbours, kinlinen, friends, 
benefactor;-, fupcriors or equals, which they 
may hand in to us, is recommended by the 
fame reafo'ns. To ail properly in all thefe 
different relations procures us the efteem and 
love of thofe we live with j as to do other- 
wife excites their contempt and hatred. By 
the one we naturally fecure, by the other wc 
neceffarily endanger our own eafe and tran¬ 
quility, the great and ultimate objects of all 
our defifes. The whole virtue of juftice, 
therefore, the mod 1 important of all the vir¬ 
tues, is no more than difereet and prudent 
conduit with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the doctrine of Epicurus concern¬ 
ing the nature of virtue. It may feem ex¬ 
traordinary that this philofopher, who is de- 
feribed as a perfon of the meft amiable man- 
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icrs, fliould never liave obferved, that, what¬ 
ever may be the tendency of thofe virtues, or 
of the contrary vices, with regard to our bodily 
eafe and feeurity, the fentiments which they 
naturally excite in others are the objedts of a 
much more pafiionate defire or averfion than 
all their other confequences ; That to be ami¬ 
able, to be refpedtable, to be the proper objedt 
of efteem, is by every well-difpcfed mind 
more valued than all the eafe and fecurity 
which love, refpcdl and efteem can procure 
us ; That, on the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper objedt of 
indignation, is more dreaded than all that we 
can luffer in our body from hatred, contempt 
or indignation ; and that confequer.tiy our de¬ 
fire of the one charadter, and our averfion to 
the other, cannot arife from any regard to 
the effects which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the body. 

This iyftem is, no doubt, altogether incon- 
liftent with that which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to eftablifh. It is not difficult, how¬ 
ever, to difeover from what phafis, if I may 
fay fo, from what particular view or afpedt 
of nature, this account of things derives its 
probability. By the wife contrivance of the 
author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
occafions, even with regard to this life, real 
wifdom, and the furell and readied: means of 
obtaining both fafety and advantage. Our fuc- 
cefs or dilappointment in our undertakings 
muft very much depend upon the good or 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
A a 2 'of 
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of us, and upon the general difpofition of thofe 
wc live with, either to affid or to oppofe us. 
But the heft, the fur elf, the eafied and the 
readied way of obtaining the advantageous 
and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 
the proper objeds of the former and not of 
the latter. “ Do you deiire, faid Socrates, 
“ the reputation of a good mufician ? The 
“ on ]y lure way of obtaining it, is to become 
« a good mufician. Would you defire in the 
“ fame manner to be thought capable of ferv- 
“ ing your country either as a general or as 
“ a datelman ? The bed way in this cafe too- 
u is really to acquire the art and experience 
“ of war and government, and to become 
« really fit to be a general or a datefman. 
“ And in the fame manner if you would be 
reckoned fober, temperate, jud, and equi- 
« table, the bed way of acquiring this repu- 
‘f ration is to become fober, temperate, jud, 
** and equitable. If you can really tender your- 
« felf amiable, refpedable,.and the proper ob- 
« jed of edeem, there is no fear of your not 
** loon acquiring the love, the refped, and 
** edeem of thole you live with.” Since the 
pradice of virtue, therefore, is in general 
lb advantageous, and that of vice fo con¬ 
trary to our intered, the confideration of thofe 
oppofite tendencies undoubtedly damps an 
additional beauty and propriety upon the one, 
and a new deformity and impropriety upon 
the other. Temperance, magnanimity, jul- 
tice and beneficence, conic thus to be ap¬ 
proved 
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.proved of, not only under their proper cha¬ 


racters, but under the additional character of 
the hi - ff wifdom and moil; real prudence. 
And in the fame manner the contrary vices 
of intern per iha: pufiiammity, injuftice, and 
either malevolent or ,'ordid leldihnels, come 
to be disproved of, not only under their 
proper characters, but under the additional 
charater of the mot Ihort-lightcd folly and 
weaknefs. Epicurus appears in every virtue 
to have attended to this fpecies of propriety 
only. It is that which is mot apt to occur 
to thofe who are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of condu(t.° When men 
by their practice, and perhaps too by their 
maxims, manifeflly fliow that the natural 
beauty of virtue is not likely to have much 
effect upon- them, how is it polfihle to 
move them but by reprefehting the folly of 
.their conduct, and how much they themfelves 
are in the end likely to fuffer by it ? 

.By umning up all the different virtues too 
to tins one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus in¬ 
dulged a propenlity, which is natural to all 
men, but which philofophcrs in particular 
are apt to cultivate with a peculiar for.dnefs, 
as the great means of difplaying their inge¬ 
nuity, the propenlity to account for all ap¬ 
pearances from as few principles as polBble. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenlity 
ftill further, when he referred all the primary 
°bjeds of natural delire and averiio’n to the 
pleafurcs and pains of the body. Xhe great 
patron of the atomical phikifophyi who 
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took fo much pleafure in deducing all the 
po ,T rs and qualities of bodies from the in oft 
obvious and familiar, the figure, motion and 
arrangement of the fmall parts of matter, felt 
no doubt a fimilar fatisfadtion, when he ac- 
courtcd. in the fame manner, for all the fen- 
tim its and pafhons of the mind from thofe 
W‘ l h are moft obvious and familiar. 

The fyftem of Epicurus agreed with thofe 
of Plato. Ariflotle, and Zeno, in making vir¬ 
tue confift in acting, in the moft fui table man¬ 
ner to obtain the * primary objedls of natural 
defire. It differed from all of them in two 
other refpedts ; firft, in the account which it 
gave of thofe primary objedl? of natural dclire; 
and fecondiy, in the account which it gave of 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reafon why 
that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary objedfc of natural defire con- 
fifted, according to Epicurus, in bodily, plea¬ 
fure and pain, and in nothing elfe : whereas, 
according to the other three philofophers, 
there were many other ob lefts, fuen as know¬ 
ledge, fuch as the happinefs of our relations, 
of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately defireable for their own fake. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not 
deferve to be purfued for its own Eke, nor 
was itfelf one of the ultimate objedts of natu¬ 
ral appetite, but was eligible only upon ac¬ 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and to 
procure eafe and pleafure. In the opinion of. 
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7 the other three, on the contrary, it was de- 
fireable, not meerly as the means of procur¬ 
ing the other primary objedts of natural deilre, 
but as fomething which was in itfelf more 
valuable than them all. Man, they thought, 
being born for adion, his happinefs muft con- 
lift, not meerly in the agreeablenefs of his pnf- 
five fenfations, but alfo in the propriety of his 
adive exertions. 


C H A P. HI. 

Of thofe fyjlms which make virtue confjl in 
benevolence. 

T H E fyftem which makes virtue confift 
in benevolence, though I think not fo 
antient as all of thofe which J have already 
given an account of, is, however, of very 
great antiquity. It leems to have been the 
dodtrine ot the greater part of thofe philolo- 
phers who, about and after the age of Augus¬ 
tus, called themfelves Ecledics, who pretend¬ 
ed to follow chiefly the opinions of Plat > and 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are 
commonly known by the name of the later 
Platonifts. 

In the divine nature, according to thefe au¬ 
thors, benevolence or love was the foie prin¬ 
ciple of adion, and direded the exertion of all 
the other attributes. The wifdom of the deity 
was employed in finding out the means for 
bringing about thofe ends which his goodnefs 
A a 4 fuggelted 
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iuggefted, as his infinite power-was exerted to 
execute them. Benevolence, however, was 
ftill the fupreme and governing attribute, to 
which the others were fubfervient, and from 
which the whole excellency, or the whole 
morality, if i may be allowed fuch an expref- 
fion, of the divine operations, was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfection'and virtue of 
,the human mind confilted in fonie refemblance 
or participation of the divine perfections, and., 
confequently, in being filled with the fame 
principle of benevolence and Jove which in¬ 
fluenced all the actions of the deity. The ac¬ 
tions of men which flowed from this motive 
were alone truly praife-worthy, or could claim 
•any merit in the fight of the deity. It was 
by actions of charity and love only that we. 
could imitate, as became us, the conduct of 
• God, that we could exprefs our humble and- 
’ devout admiration of his infinite perfections, 
- *hat b y fo:i;ering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, we could bring our own af- 
fe&ions to a greater refemblance with his holy 
aftrinutes, and thereby become more proper, 
objeCts of his love and efleem ; till at laft we 
arrived at that immediate converfe and commu¬ 
nication with the deity, to which it was the 
great objeCt of this philolophy to raile us. 

This iyfleni, as it was much efteaned by 
many antient fathers of the chriftkm cfnirch, 
f) after the reformation it was adopted by feve- 
j divines of the moit eminent piety and 
learn my and of the moil amiable manners ; 
particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cud worth, by Dr. 
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Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambridge. Bat all the patrons of this 
lyftem, anticnt or modern, the late Dr. .Hut 
chefon, was undoubtedly, beyond all cqmpa- 
rifon, the mod acute, the mod didinCt, the 
moft philofophical, and what is of the greatell 
confequence of all, the lobereft and mod: judi¬ 


cious. 


That virtue con fids in benevolence is a no¬ 
tion fupported by many appearances in human 
nature. It lias been oblerved already that pro¬ 
per benevolence is the mod graceful and agree¬ 
able of all the affections, that it is recom- 
piended to us by a double fympathy, that as 
its tendency is nepeffarily beneficent, it is the 
proper objeCt of gratitude and reward, and 
that upon all thefe accountsitappearsto our na¬ 
tural lentiments to poffefsameritfuperiortp: any 
other. It has been oblerved too that even the 
weakneffes of benevolence are not very difa- 
grecable to us, whereas thole of every other 
pafiion are always extremely dilguding. Who 
does not abhor exceflive malice, exceflive 
iclfilhncls, or exceflive relentment ? But the 
mod exceflive indulgence even of partial 
friendfliip is not fo oftenlive. It is the bene¬ 
volent pafiions only which can exert them- 
felves without any regard or attention to pro¬ 
priety, and yet retain foinething about them 
which is engaging. There is fomething pjeaf- 
ing even in mere inftinCtive good-will which 
goes on to do good offices without once re¬ 
flecting whether by this conduCt it is the pro¬ 
per objeCt either of blame or approbation/ It 
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not fo with the other paffions. The mo¬ 
ment they are deferted, the moment they are 
unaccompanied by the fenfe of propriety, they 
ceafe to be agreeable. 


As benevolence bellows upon thofe adions 
which proceed from it, a beauty fuperior to all 
others, fo the want of it, and much more the 
contrary inclination, communicates a peculiar 
deformity to whatever evidences fuch a difpo- 
fitioii. Pernicious adions are often punifli- 
abie for no other reafon than becaufe they 
fliow a want of fufficient attention to the hap- 
pinefs of our neighbour. 

B elides all this, Dr. Hutchelon * obftrved, 
that whenever in any adion, fuppofed to pro¬ 
ceed from benevolent affedions, fome other 
motive had been difeovered, our fenfe of the 
merit of this adion was juft fo far diminilhed 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If an adion, fuppcled to proceed from 
gratitude, Ihould be difeovered to have arifen 
from an expedation of fome new favour, or 
if what was apprehended to proceed from 
public fpirit, Ihould be found out to have taken 
its origin from the hope of a pecuniary re¬ 
ward, fuckr a difeovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praife-worthinefs in 
either of theft adions. Since, therefore, the 
mixture or anv felfilh motive, like that of a 
bn for alloy, diminilhed or took away altoge¬ 
ther the merit which would otherwife have 
belonged to any adion, it was evident, he 


* See Enquiry concerning virtue, fc'h i. and ;. 
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imagined, that virtue muft confift in pure and 
difinterefted benevolence alone. 

When thofc actions, on the contrary, which 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed from a lelf- 
ifh motive, are difcovered to have arifen from 
a benevolent one, it great’y enhances our ienfe 
of their merit. If we believed of any perfon 
that he endeavoured to advance his fortune 
from no other view but that of doing friendly 
offices, and of making proper returns to his 
benefactors, we ffiould only love and efteem 
. him the more. And this obfervation leemed 
ftill more to confirm the conclufion, that it 
was benevolence only which could ftamp upon 
any nation the that after of virtue. 

Laft of all, what, he imagined, was an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this account of 
virtue, in all the difputes of eafuifts concern¬ 
ing the rectitude of conduft, the public good, 
he < bServed, was the ftandard to which they 
conttantly referred ; tiieieby univerially ac¬ 
knowledging that whatever tended to pro¬ 
mote the happinels o i mankind was right and 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary, 
wrong, blame-able, and vitious. In the late 
debates about pallive obedience and the right 
of refinance, the; foie point in controverfy 
among men of fenfc was, whether uniterfal 
fubmilfion would probably be attended with 
greater evils than temporary idfurreftions 
when privileges were invaded. Whether what 
upon the whole, tended inoft to the happinefs 
of mankind, was not alfo morally good, was 
never once, he laid, made a tjuehion, 

Since 
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'Jy* Since benevolence,, therefore, was the only 
motive which could bedew upon any'aCtion 
the character of virtue, the greater the bene¬ 
volence which was evidenced by any aCtion, 
the greater the: praife which rauft belong to 
it. 

Thofe actions which aimed at the happinefs 
of a great community, as they demonftrated 
a more enlarged benevolence than thofe which 
aimed only at that of a linaller fyftem, fo 
were they, likewife, proportionally the iliore 
virtuous. The moil virtuous of all affections, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its ob¬ 
ject the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The lead virtuous, on the contrary, of ihofo 
to which the character of virtue could in any 
refpeCt belong, was that which aimed no fur¬ 
ther than at the happinefs of an individual, 
fuch as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In directing all our aCtions to promote tho 
greatefl poflible good, in fubmitting all infe¬ 
rior affections to the delire of the general hap¬ 
pinefs of mankind, in regarding ourfclves but 
as one of the many, whole profpefity was to 
be purfued no further than it was confident 
with, or conducive to that of the whole, con¬ 
futed the perfection of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any direction. 
It was vitious whenever it obflruCtcd the ge¬ 
neral good. When it had no other effcCt than 
to make the individual take care of his own 
happinefs, it was mecrly innocent, and tho' 
it deierved no praife, neither ought it to incut* 

any 
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any blame. Thofe benevolent adions which 
were performed, notwitliftandingfome ftrong 
motive from fclf-intereil, were the more vir¬ 
tuous upon that account. They demonftrat- 
cd the ftrength and vigour of the benevolent 
principle. 

Dr. Hutchefon * was fo far from allowing 
fclf-love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous 
ad ions, that even a regard to the pleafure of 
fclf-approbation, to the comfortable applaufe 
of our own confciences, according to him, di- 
miniihed the merit of a benevolent adion. 
This was a felfifli motive, he thought, which, 
l'o far as it contributed to any adion, demon- 
11 rated the weaknefs of that pure and difintc- 
reAcd benevolence which could alone damp 
upon the condud of man the charadcr of vir¬ 
tue. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
own minds is fo far from being confidered as 
what can in any refped diminiih the virtue of 
any adion, that it is rather looked upon as the 
foie motive which deierves the appellation of 
virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable fyftem, a fyftem which 
has a peculiar tendency to nourifli and fupport 
in the human heart the noblelt and the mod 
agreeable of all aftedions, and not only to 
check the injullice of lelf-love, but in fonie 
mcaliirc to di (courage that principle altoge¬ 
ther, by reprefenting it as what could never 

* Inquiry concerning virtue, fed a. art. 4/alfo iiluftra- 
u°ns on the moral fenle, feel. 5. bit paragraph. 
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reflect any honour upon thofe who were in¬ 
fluenced by it. 

As fome of the other fyflems which I have 
already given an account of, do not fuffidently 
explain from whence arifes the peculiar excel¬ 
lency of the fupreme virtue of beneficence, fo 
this fyftem feems to have the contrary defeat, 
of not fuffidently explaining from whence 
arifes our approbation of the inferior virtues 
of prudence, vigilance, circumlpedion, tem¬ 
perance, conffancy, firmnefs. The view and 
aim of our affedtions, the beneficent and hurt¬ 
ful efteds which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in this fyftem. 
Their propriety and impropriety, their fuitable- 
rtefs and unfuitablenefs, to the caufe which ex¬ 
cites them, are difregarded altogether. 

Regard to our own private happineis and 
intereft too, appear upon many occasions very 
laudable principles of ad ion. The habits of 
oeconomy, induftry, difcretion, attention and 
application of thought, are generally fuppofed 
to be cultivated from felf-interefted motives, 
and at the fame time are apprehended to be 
very praife-worthy qualities, which deferve 
the effeem and approbation of every body. 
The mixture of a felfifti motive, it is true, 
feems often to fully the beauty of thofe ac¬ 
tions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
aftedion. The caufe of this, however, is not 
that fell-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous adion, but that the benevolent prin¬ 
ciple appears in this particular cafe to want its 
due degree of ftrength, and to be altogether 
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nfnitable to its objedf. The character, there- 
tore, feems evidently imperfedt, and upon the 
whole to defervc blame rather than praife. 
The mixture of a benevolent motive in an adtion 
to which felf-love alone ought to be fufficient 
to prompt us, is not fo apt indeed to diminiih 
our fenfc of its propriety, or of the virtue of 
the perfon who performs it. We are not 
ready to lufpedt any perfon of being defedive 
in lelhfhnefs. This is by no means the weak 
tide of human nature, or the failing of which 
\ve are apt to be fufpicious. If we could really 
believe, however, of any man that, was it not 
from a regard to his family and friends, he 
would not take that proper care of his health, 
his life, or his fortune, to which felf-prcftr- 
Yation alone ouglit to be fufficient to prompt 
111m, it would undoubtedly be a failing tho’ 
011c of thofe aimable failings, which render a 
perion rather the objedl of pity than of con¬ 
tempt or hatred. It would & 1 , however 
fomowha' «h« digni t y and rcj^I 

hltnefs ol his charatfcr. Curclcffijif and 
want of oeconomy are univcrfally disproved 
or not, however, as proceeding from a want 
o. benevolence, but from a want of the proper 
attention to the objects of felf-imercfl;. 

hough the ihmdard by which cafuifts fre¬ 
quently determine what is right or wronr* in 
human condufit, be its tendency to the welfare 
or diiordcr of fociety; it does not follow that 
a regard to the welfare of fbciety Ofould be tv 
lo,e vntuous motive of adion, but ohly ,hat~ 

in 
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in any competition, it ought to caft the ba¬ 
lance againft all other motives. 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the foie prin¬ 
ciple of aftion in the deity, and there are fe- 
veral, not improbable, arguments which tend 
to perfuade us that it is lb. It is not ealy to 
conceive what other motive an independent 
and all-pcrfeft being, who ftands in need of 
nothing external, and whofe happinefs is com- 
pleat in himfelf, can aft from. But whatever 
may be the cafe with the deity, fo imperfect 
a creature as man, the fupport of whofe exi¬ 
gence requires fo many things external to him, 
muft often aft from many other motives. 1 he 
condition of human nature were peculiarly 
hard, if thofe affeftions, which, by the very 
nature of our being, ought frequently to in¬ 
fluence our conduft, could upon no occafion 
appear virtuous, or deferve eiteem and com¬ 
mendation from any body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places vir¬ 
tue in propriety, that which places it in pru¬ 
dence, and that which makes it confift in be¬ 
nevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 
one or other of them, all the other defec¬ 
tions of virtue, how different foever they may 
appear, are ealily reducible. 

" That fyftem which places virtue in obedi¬ 
ence to the will of the deity, may be count¬ 
ed either among thofe which make it coniiff 
in prudence, oramongthole which make it con- 
fiff in propriety. When it is aiked, why we 
ought to obey the will of the deity, this quef- 

tion,- 
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>$£tpn, which would be impious and abfurd in 


the higheli degree, if afked from any doubt 
that we ought to obey him, can admit but of 
two different anfwers. It muff either be faid 
that we ought to obey the vvili of the deity be- 
caufe he is a being of infinite power, who will 
reward us eternally if we dofo, and punifh us 
eternally if we. do otherwise : Or it muff be 
faid, that independent of any regard to our 
own happinefs, or to rewards and punhhments 
of any kind, there is a congruity and fitnefs 
that a creature Ihould obey its creator, that a 
limited and imperfedt being fhould fubmit to 
one of infinite and incomnrehcnfible perfec¬ 
tions. Befides one or other of thefe two it is 
impoilible to conceive that any other anfwxr 


a # j - ' — 

can be given to this queftion. If the fird an- 


u x 

fwer be the proper one, virtue confids in pru¬ 
dence, or in the proper purfuit of our own final 
intcreft and happinefs; fince it is upon this ac¬ 
count that we are obliged to obey the will of 
the deity. If the fecond anfwer be the pro¬ 
per one, virtue muff con lid m propriety, finco 
the ground oi our obligation to obedience is 
the fuitablenefs or congruity of the fentiments 
of humility and fubmifiion to the fuperiority of 
the objedt which excites them. 


That lydem which places virtue in utility 
coincides too with that which makes it confiff 
in propriety. According to this lyfte'm all 
thole qualities of the mind which are agree¬ 
able or advantageous, either to the perfon him- 
felf or to others, are approved of as virtuous 
and the contrary dilapproved of as vitious! 
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/But the agreeablenefs or utility of any affedion 
depends upon the degree which it is allowed 
to fubfift in. Every affedion is ufeful when 
it is confined to a certain degree of modera¬ 
tion j and every affedion is difad van tageous 
when it exceeds the proper bounds. Accord¬ 
ing to this fyffem therefore, virtue coniifts, 
not in any one affedion, but in the proper 
degree of all the affedions. The only diffe¬ 
rence between it and that which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, is, that it makes 
utility, and not fympathy, or the correfpon- 
dent affedion of the fpedator, the meafure of 
this proper degree. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious JyJletns. 

A LL thefe fyflems, which I have hither¬ 
to given an account of, luppofe that 
there is a real and effential diflindion between 
vice and virtue, whatever thefe qualities may 
confifl in. There is a real and effential diffe¬ 
rence between the propriety and impropriety 
of any affedion, between benevolence and any 
other principle of adion, between real pru¬ 
dence and fhort-fighted follv or precipitate 
rafbnefs. In the main too all of them contri¬ 
bute to encourage the praife-worthy, and to 
di'cou rage the blameable difpofition. 

It may be true, perhaps, of fome of them, 
• that they tend, in tome meaiure, to break the 

ballance 
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allance of the affedtions, and to give the 
mind a particular bun's to fome principles ox 
action, beyond the proportion that is due to 
them. The antient lyftems, which place vir¬ 
tue in propriety, feem chiefly to recommend 
the great, the awful and the refpeftable vir¬ 
tues, the virtues of fclf-government and felf- 
command; fortitude, magnanimity, indepen¬ 
dency upon fortune, the contempt of all out¬ 
ward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile and 
death. It is in thefe great exertions that the 
nobleft propriety of conduct is difplayed. The 
•foft, the amiable, the gentle virtues, all die 
virtues of indulgent humanity arc, in compa- 
rilon, but little infilled upon, and feem, 011 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to 
have been often regarded as mc-er weaknefles 
which it behoved a wile man not to harbour 
in his bread. 

The benevolent fyftem, on the other hand, 
while it toilers and encourages all thofe milder 
virtues in the highed degree, feems entirely to 
negleft the more awful and refpetfable quali¬ 
ties of the mind. It even denies them the ap¬ 
pellation of virtues. It calls them moral abi¬ 
lities, and treats them as qualities which do 
not dcierve the fame fort of efleem and appro¬ 
bation, that is due to what is properly de¬ 
nominated virtue. All thole principles of .ac¬ 
tion which aim only at our own interdft, it 
treats, if that be poflible, ilill worie. So far 
from having any merit of their own, they di- 

minilh, it pretends, the merit of benevolence, 
when they co-operate with it: and prudence' 
B b 2 > i’ t 
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it is averted, when employed only in promot¬ 
ing private intereft, can never even be imagin¬ 


ed a virtue. 

That fyftem, again, which makes virtue 
conftft in prudence only, while it gives the 
higheft encouragement to the habits of caution, 
vigilance, fobriety and judicious moderation, 
•feems to degrade equally both the amiable 
and refpedtable virtues, and to ftrip the for¬ 
mer of all their beauty, and the latter of all 


their grandeur. 


But notwithftanding thefe defedts, the ge¬ 
neral tendency of each of thole three fyftems 
is to encourage the belt and moll laudable 
habits of the human mind : and it were 
well for fociety, if, either mankind in general, 
or even thole lew who pretend to live accoi cl¬ 
ing to any philofbphical rule, wcic to ; egU-late 
tlieir condudt by the precepts of any one of 
them. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar. 
If it was pofiible, by precept and exhortation, 
to infpire the mind with fortitude and mag¬ 
nanimity, the antient fyftems of propriety 
would feem fufficient to do this. Or if it 
was poflible, by the fame means, to foften it 
into humanity, and to awaken the alfedlions 
of kindnefs and general love towards thofe 
we live with, fome of the pidtures with which 
the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might feem 
capable of producing this ellcdl. We may 
learn from the fyftem of Epicurus, though 
undoubtedly the world of all the three, how 
much the i radliee of both the amiable and re- 

fpedtable 
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pedlable virtues is conducive to our own in- 
tereft, to our own cafe and fafety and quiet 
even in this life. As Epicurus placed happi- 
nefs in the attainment of eafe and fecurity, 
he exerted himfclf in a particular manner to 
fliow that virtue was, not merely the belt 
and the fureft, but the only means of acquir¬ 
ing thofe invaluable pofleffions. The good 
effedls of virtue, upon our inward tranqui¬ 
lity and peace of mind, are what' other phi¬ 
losophers have chiefly celebrated. Epicurus, 
without neglc&ing this topic, has chiefly in- 
lifted upon the influence of that amiable "qua¬ 
lity on our outward profperity and fafety. It 
was upon this account that his writings were 
fo much ftudied in the ahtient world by men 
of all different philofophical parties. It is 
from him that Cicero, die great enemy of 
the Epicurean fyftem, borrows his moft agree¬ 
able proofs that virtue alone is fufficient to 
fecure hapninefs. Seneca, though a ftoic, 
the fedt moft oppolite to that of Epicurus, 
yet quotes this philosopher more frequently 
than any other. 

There are, however, fome other fyftems 
which feem to take away altogether the di- 
ftindtion between vice and virtue, and of 
which the tendency is, upon that account, 
wholly pernicious : I mean the fyftems of 
the duke of Rochefaucault and Dr. Mande- 
ville. Though the notions of both thefe au¬ 
thors are in almoft every refpedt erroneous, 
there are, however, fome appearances in hu¬ 
man nature which, when viewed in a ccr- 
B b 3 
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train manner, feem at fir ft fight to favour them. 
TJiefe, firft flightly ftcetched out with the 
elegance and delicate precifion of the duke 
of Rochcfaucault, and afterwards more fully 
reprefented with the lively and humorous, 
though coarfe and ruftic eloquence of Dr. 
Mandeville, have thrown upon their doctrines 
an air of truth and probability which is very 
apt to impole upon the unfkilful. 

Dr. Mandeville, the moll methodical of 
thole two authors, confiders whatever is done 
from a fenle of propriety, from a regard to 
what is commendable and praife-worthy, as 
being done from a love of praile and com¬ 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Man, 
he obferves, is naturally much more intc- 
reflcd in his own happinefs than in that of 
others, and it is impofiible that in his heart 
he c_n ever really prefer their profperity to 
his own. Whenever he appears to do fo, we 
may be aflured that he impoies upon us, and 
that he is then aiding from the fame lelfifli 
motives as at all other times. Among his 
other felfilh paftions, vanity is one of the 
ftrongeft, and he is always ealily flattered and 
greatly delighted with the applaufes of thofe 
about him. When he appears to facrifice his 
own intereft to that of his companions, he 
knows that this conduct will be highly agree¬ 
able ro their lelf-love, and that they will not 
fail to t-.yprefs their fatisfadion by bellowing 
upon him die tnoft extravagant praifes. The 
pleafurc which he expeds from this, over¬ 
balances, in his opinion, the intereft which 

hp 
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fit abandons in order to procure it. His con¬ 
duct, therefore, upon this occafion, is in rea¬ 
lity juft as lelfilh, andarifes from juft as mean 
a motive as upon any other. He is flattered, 
however, and he flatters himfelf with the be¬ 
lief that it is entirely difinterefted ; fmee, 
unlefs this was fuppoled, it would not feem 
to merit any commendation either in his own 
eyes or in thofe of others. All public fpirit, 
therefore, all preference of public or private 
intereft, is, according to him, a meer cheat 
and impofition upon mankind ; and that hu¬ 
man virtue which is fo much boafted of, and 
which is the occafion ol fo much emulation 
among men, is the meer offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Whether the moll generous and public fpi- 
rited actions may not, in fome fenfe, be re¬ 
garded as proceeding from felf-love, I lhall 
not at prefent examine. The decifion of this 
queftion is not, I apprehend, of any impor¬ 
tance towards eftabliftung the reality of virtue, 
fince felf-love may frequently be a virtuous 
motive of adtion. I lhall only endeavour to 
lliow that the delire of doing what is honour¬ 
able and noble, of rendering ourfelves the 
proper objedts of efteem and approbation, can¬ 
not with any propriety be called vanity. 
Even the love of well-grounded fame and re¬ 
putation, the defire of acquiring efteem by 
what is really eftimanic, does not deidrve that 
name. The firft is the love of virtue, the 
nobleft and the beft paflion of human nature. 
The fecond is the love of true glory, apafli ii 
Bb 4 inferior 
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inferior no doubt to the former, but which in 
dignity appears to come immediately after 
it. He is guilty of vanity who defires praife 
for qualities which are either not praife-worthy 
in any degree, or not in that degree in which 
he expedts to be praifed for them ; who lets 
his character upon the frivolous ornaments 
of drefs and equipage, or the equally frivo¬ 
lous accomplifhments of ordinary behaviour. 
He is guilty of vanity who ddires praife for 
what indeed very well deferves it, but what he 
perfectly knows does not belong to him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives himfelf airs of im¬ 
portance which he has no title to, the filly 
liar who afliimes the merit of adventures 
which never happened, the foolifh plagiary 
who gives himfelf out for the author of what 
he has no pretenfions to, arc properly accufed 
ot this paflion. He too is laid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filcnt 
fentiments of efleem and approbation, who 
feems to be fonder of their noify expreflibns 
and acclamations than of the fentiments them- 
felves, who is never fitisfled but when his 
own paaifes are ringing in his ears, and who 
follicits with the molt anxious importunity 
all external marks of refpedt, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being vifited, of being 
attended, of being taken notice of in public 
places with the appearance of deference and 
attention. This frivolous paflion is altogether 
different from either of the two former, and 
is the paflion of the lowed, and the lead of 

mankind 
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ankind, as they are of the nobleft and the 
greateft. 

But though thefe three paffions, the defire 
of rendering ourfelves the proper objedts of 
honour and efteem ; or of becoming what is 
honourable and cftimable ; the defire of ac¬ 
quiring honour and efteem by really defend¬ 
ing thofe fentiments; and the frivolous de¬ 
fire of praife at any rate, are widely different; 
though the two former are always approved 
of, while the latter never fails to be defpifed; 
there is, however,. a certain remote affinity 
among them, which, exaggerated by the hu¬ 
morous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author, has enabled him to impofe upon his 
readers. There is an affinity between vanity 
and the love of true glory, as both thefe paf- 
fions aim at acquiring efteem and approbation. 
But they are different in this, that the one is 
a juft, reafonable and equitable paffion, while 
the otlier is unjuft, abfurd and ridiculous. 
I he man who dclires elleem for what is really 
eftitnable, defires nothing but what he is juftly 
entitled to, and what cannot be refuted him 
without fome fort' of injury. He, on the 
contrary, who dcfires k upon any other terms, 
demands what he has no juft claim to. The 
firft is eafily fatisfied, is not apt to be jea¬ 
lous cr fulpicious that we do not efteem him 
enough, and is leldom (ollicitous about re¬ 
ceiving many external marks of our regard 
The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
fatisfied, is full of jealoufy and fufplcion that 
wc do not efteem him lo much as he defires, 
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ecaufe he has fome fecret confcioufnefs that 
he defires more than he deferves. The leaft 
negledt of ceremony, he conliders as a mor¬ 
tal affront, and as an expreffion of the moft 
determined contempt. He is refllefs and im¬ 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have 
loft all refpedt for him, and is upon this ac¬ 
count always anxious to obtain new expref- 
fions of efteem, and cannot be kept in tem¬ 
per but by continual attendance and adula¬ 
tion. 

There is an affinity too between the defire 
of becoming what is honourable and cftiin- 
able, and the defire of honour and efteem, 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. They refemble one another not 
only in this refpetft, that both aim at really 
being what is honourable and noble, but 
even in that refpedt in which the love of true 
glory refembles what is properly called vani- 
t r , fome reference to the fentiments of others. 
The man of the greateft magnanimity, who 
defires virtue for its own fake, and is moft in¬ 
different about what actually'are the opinions 
of mankind with regard to him, is ftill, how¬ 
ever, delighted with the thoughts ol what 
they fhould be, with the confcioufnefs that 
though he may neither be honouied nor ap¬ 
plauded, he is ftill the proper objeft of ho¬ 
nour and applaufe, and that if mankind were 
cool and candid and confiftent with them- 
felve.% and properly informed of the motives 
and circumftances of his conduct, they would 
not fail to honour and applaud lum. The’ 
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, e defpifes the opinions which are aftually 
entertained of him, he has the higheft value 
for thofe which ought to be entertained of 
him. That he might think himfelf worthy 
of thofe honourable fentiments, and, what¬ 
ever was the idea which other men might 
conceive of his character, that when he fhould 
put himfelf in their fituation, and confider, 
not what w'as, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he fhould always have the higheft 
idea of it himfelf, was the great and exalted 
motive of his conduft. As even in the love 
of virtue, therefore, there is Pill £>me re¬ 
ference, though not to what is, yet to what 
in reafon and propriety ought to lx-, the opi¬ 
nion of others, there is even in this refpeft 
fome affinity bet ween it, and the love of true 
glory. There ; s, however, at the fame time, 
a very great difference between them. The 
man who ifts lolely from a regard to what is 
right and fit to be done, from a regard to what 
i:> i he proper objeft ofefteem and approbation, 
though thefe fentiments fhould never be be- 
rtoved iipi.n him, adts from the nxoft Ibhliinc 
and godlike motive which human nature is 
even capable of conceiving. The man, on 
the other hand, who while he delires to merit 
approbation, is at the lame time anxious to 
obtain it, though he loo is laudable in the 
niain, yet his motives have a greater mixture 
oi human infirmity. He is in danger of be- 
:ng mortified by the ignorance and injurtici 
o. mankind and his happinefe is expofed to 
ti.e envy of his rivals, and the folly of the 
public. 1 he happinefs ol the other, on the 
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^contrary, is. altogether fecure and independent 
of fortune, and of the caprice of thofe he 
lives with. The contempt and hatred which 
maybe thrown upon him by the ignorance of 
mankind, he confiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at all mortified by it. Man¬ 
kind defpife and hate him from a falfe notion 
of his character and condudr. If they knew 
him better, they would efteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly lpeaking, they 
hate and defpife, but another perfon whom 
they miftake him to be. Our friend, whom 
we Ihould meet at a mafquerade in the garb 
of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that dilguife we Ihould 
vent our indignation againft him. Such arc 
the fentiments of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expofed to unjuft cenfure. It fcldom 
happens, however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmnefs. Though none but 
the weakeft and moll worthlefs of mankind 
are much delighted with falfe glory, yet, by 
a ftrange inconfiftcncy, falfe ignominy is of¬ 
ten capable of mortifying thofe who appear 
the moll refolute and determined. 

Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with repre- 
fenting the frivolous motive of vanity, as the 
fource of all thofe adtions which are com¬ 
monly accounted virtuous. He endeavours 
to point out the imperfedion of human vir¬ 
tue in many other refpeds. In every cafe, 
he pretends, it fails fhort of that compleat 
felf-dcnial which it pretends to, and, inftead 
of a conqueft, is commonly no more than a 

concealed 
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^/concealed indulgence of our paftions. Where- 
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ever our relerve with regard to pleaifure falls 
fhort of the mod: afcetic abltinencc, he treats 
it as grofs luxury and fenluality. Every thing, 
according to him, is luxury which exceeds 
what is abfolutely neceifary for the fupport of 
human nature, lb that there is vice even in 
the ufe of a clean fhirt, or of a convenient ha¬ 
bitation. The indulgence of the inclination 
to fex, in the moft lawful union, he coniiders 
as the fame fenfuality with the moft hurtful 
gratification of that paflion, and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity which can be 
prated at fo cheap a rate. 'The ingenious 
fophillry of his rcafomng, is here, as upon 
many other occafions, covered by the ambi¬ 
guity of language. There are fome of our 
paftions which have no other names except 
thole which mark the disagreeable and offen- 
five degree. 1 he ipettator is more apt to 
take notice of them in this degree than in any 

when* 7 hcnthe S - il0ck llis own fentim ents, 
they give hnn fome fort of antipathy 

and unealincls, he is nccefiiirily obliged to at¬ 
tend to them, and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall 
in with the natural ft'ate of his own mind, he 

eitluT ^vL t0 ib° Verl00kthCni alt0 5 ether > and 

• .e> IVCS ^cm no name at ail, or, if he 
gives them any, it is one which marks rather 
the iuhjcction am reftramt of the paffidn, than 
the degree which ,t Hill is allowed to fuS 

^ “ ,S 10 and retrained! 
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Thus the common names of the * love of 
pleafure, and of the Jove of fex denote a viti- 
ous and offenfivc degree of thofe paffions. The 
words temperance and chaffity, on the other 
hand, feem to mark rather the relTraint and 
fubjedion which they are kept under, than 
the degree which they are Hill allowed to fub- 
fiftin. When he can (liow, therefore, that 
they Hill fubfiH in fome degree, he imagines, 
he has entirely demolished the reality of the 
virtues of temperance and chaflity, and fliown 
them to be meer irnpofitions upon the inat¬ 
tention and fimplicity of mankind. Thofe 
virtues, however, do hot require an entire in- 
lenfibility to the objeds of the paffions which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at re- 
ftraining the violence of thofe paffions fo far 
as not to hurt the individual, and neither dif- 
turb nor offend the fociety. 

It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville-’s 
book -j- to reprefent every pafiion as wholly 
vitious, which is fo in any degree and in any 
diredion. It is thus that he treats every 
thing as vanity which has any reference, either 
to what are, or what ought to be the fenti- 
ments of others : and it is by means of tins 
fophiffry, that he effablilhes his favourite con- 
clufion, that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence, a taffe for the 
elegant arts and improvements of human life, 
for whatever is agreeable in drefs, furniture, 

* Luxury and luft. . 

| Fable of" the ikes. 
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ffjWr equipage, for architecture, llatuary, paint- 
ing and mufic, is to be regarded as luxury, 
fenluality and oftentation, even in thofe whole 
fituation allows, without any inconvenienev, 
the indulgence of thofe paffions, it is certain 
that luxury, fenluality and oftentation are 
public benefits : fince, without the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to bellow luch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
could never find encouragement, and mull 
languiftv for want of employment. Some 
popular afcctic do&rincs which had been cur¬ 
rent before his time, and which placed virtue 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
all our paffions, were the real foundation ofthis 
licentious fyftem. It was ealy for Dr. Man- 
dcviile to prove, firft, that this entire con- 
queft never actually took place among men ; 
and, fecondly, that, if it was to take place, 
univetfally, it would be pernicious to fociety, 
bv putting an end to all induftry and com¬ 
merce, and in a manner to the Whole bufi- 


rn.ls of human life. By the firft of theie pro- 
pofitions he leemed to prove that there was 
no real virtue, and that what pretended to 
be fuch, was a me.;r cheat and impolition 
upon mankind ; and by the fecond, that pri¬ 
vate vices were public benefits, fince with¬ 
out them no fociety could prolper or flourifti 
Such is the fyftem of Dr. Mandeville, which 
oiice made lo much noile in the World -md 
v.loch, though, perhaps, it never 
l:on to more vice than what v^witave bSn 
without it, at leal! taught tlu* \, v . } v ' ; 7 
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xofe from other caufes, to appear with more 
effrontery, and to avow the corruption of 
its motives with a profligate audacioufnefs 
which had never been heard of before. 

But how deftruCtive foever this fyftem may 
appear, it could never have impofed upon fo 
great a number of perfons, nor have occa- 
iioned fo general an alarm among thofc who 
are the friends of better principles, had it not 
in foine. refpeCts bordered upon the truth. A 
lyftem of natural philofophy may appear very 
plaufible, and be for a long time very generally 
received in the world, and yet have no foun¬ 
dation in nature, nor any fort of refemblancc 
to the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nation, for near 
a century together, as a moft fatistaClor, ac¬ 
count of the revolutions of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies. Yet it has been demonftrated, to the 
conviction of all mankind, that thcle pie- 
tended caufes of thofe wonderful effeCts, not 
only do not actually exift, but are utterly 
impoflible, and if they did exift, could pro¬ 
duce no fuch effeCts as are aferibed to them. 
But it is otherwife with lyftems of moral 
philofophy, and an author who pretends to 
account for the origin of our moral fenti- 
ments, cannot deceive us fo groftly, nor de¬ 
part fo very far from all refemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives an account of 
fome diftant country, lie may impofe upon 
our credulity the moft groundlels and abiurd 
Actions as the moft certain matters of faCt. But 
when a perfon pretends to inform us of what 

paffes 
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'alTes in our neighbourhood, and of the 
affairs of the very parilh which we live in, 
though here too, if we arc fo carelefe as not 
to examine things with our own eyes, he may 
deceive us in, many reipects, yet the g.reateft 
fallhoods which he impofes upon us mu ft 
bear fome refcmblance to the truth, and 
muft even have a confiderable mixture of 
truth in them. An author who treats of na¬ 
tural philofophy, and pretends to affign the 
caufes of the great phenomena of the uni- 
verfe, pretends to give an account of the af¬ 
fairs of a very diftant country, concerning 
which lie may tell us what he pleafes, and 
as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of feeming poflibility, he need not 
defpair of gaining our belief. But when he 
propofes to explain the origin of our delires 
and affections, of our fentiments of appro¬ 
bation and difapprobation, he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the affairs of the very 
pariffi that we live in, but of our own domef- 
tic concerns. 1 hough here too, like indo¬ 
lent mailers who put their trull in a lleward 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
iinpofed upon, yet we are incapable of paf- 
fmg any account which does not preferve 
fome little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaft, muft be juft, and even thofe 
which are moll overcharged muft have had 
fome foundation, otherwife the fraud would 
be detefted even by that carele Is mined ion 
which we are chi-poted to give. The author 
who (hould alfign, as the cattle of any natu- 
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ral fentiment, fome principle which neither 
had any connection with it, nor refembled 
any other principle which had fome fuch 
connection, would appear abfurd and ridicu¬ 
lous to the molt injudicious and unexperi¬ 
enced reader. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the different fyftems which have been 
formed concerning the principle of appro¬ 
bation. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A FTER the inquiry concerning the na¬ 
ture of virtue, the next queftion of 
importance in Moral Philofophy, is concern¬ 
ing the principle of approbation, concerning 
the power or faculty of the mind which ren¬ 
ders certain charadters agreeable or difagree- 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenor of con¬ 
duct to another, denominate the one right 
and the other wrong, and confider the one 
as the ohjedt of approbation, honour and re¬ 
ward ; the other as that of blame, ccnfure 
and punishment. 

Three different accounts have been given 
of this principle of approbation. Accords 
ing to fome, we approve and difapprovc both 
of our own adtions and of thofe of others, 
from felf-love only, or from fome view of 
their tendency to our own happinefs or dif- 
advantage : according to others, reafon, the 
fame faculty by which we diftinguiih between 
truth and fallhood, enables us to diftijiguifh 
between what is fit and unfit both in adlions 
and affedtions: according to others this $f_ 
^ c 2 tindtiou 
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tindtion is altogether the effedt of immediate 
fentiment and feeling, and arifes from the 
fatisfadtion or difguft with which the view 
of certain actions or affedtions infpires us. 
Self-love, reaibn and fentiment, therefore, 
are the three different fources which have 
been affigned for the principle of approbation. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems, I muft obferve, that the 
determination of thi§ fecond queftion, though 
of the greatefl importance in fpeculation, is 
of none in practice. The queftion concern¬ 
ing the nature of virtue neceffarily has fome 
influence upon our notions of right and wrong 
in many particular- pafes. That concerning 
the principle of approbation can poffibly have 
no fuch effedf. To examine front what con¬ 
trivance or mechanifm within, thofe different 
notions or fentiment? arife, is a meer matter 
of philpfophical cufiofity. 

CHAP. I. 

Of tbofe fyftems which deduce the principle, of 
approbation from felf-love. 

T HOSE who account for the principle 
of approbation from felf-love, do not 
all account for it in the fame manner, and 
there is a good deal of confuflon and inac¬ 
curacy in all tjieir different fyilems. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Hobbs, and many of his follow- 
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^'^-SJfors *, man is driven to take refuge in fociety, 
not by any natural love which he bears to his 
own kind, but became without the afliftance 
of others he is incapable of lubfifting with 
eafe or fafety. Society, upon this account, 
becomes neceflaiy to him, and whatever 
tends to its fupport and welfare, he confiders 
as having a remote tendency to his own in- 
tereft, and, on the contrary, whatever is like¬ 
ly to difturb or deltroy it, he regards as in 
fome meafure hurtful or pernicious to him- 
felf. Virtue is the great fuppbrt and vice the 
greait difturbef of human fociety. The for¬ 
mer therefore, is agreeable, and the latter 
bffenfive to every man; as from the one he 
forefees the prosperity, and from the other 
tlie ruin and diforder of what is fo neceffary 
for the comfort and fecurity of his exiftence. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
rind of vice to drftbrb the order of fociety, 
when we confider it coolly and philofophical- 
ly, reflects a very great beauty upon the one, 
and a very great deformity upon the other, 
cannot, as I have oblerved upon a former oc- 
cafio'n, be called in queflion. Human fociety; 
when we contemplate ;t in a certain abltraCt 
and philofcphical light, appears like a great, 
an immenfe machine, whole regular and har¬ 
monious movements produce a thoufand agree¬ 
able effects. As in any other beautiful and 
koble machine that was the production of hu 
foan art, whatever tended to render its move- 

* Puftcndorff. Mandevilie. 
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ments more fmooth and eafy, would derive a 
beauty from this efFedt, and, on the contrary, 
whatever tended to obftruct them would dif- 
pleafe upon that account: fo virtue, which is, 
as it were, the fine polifh to the wheels of fo- 
ciety, neceflarily pleafes; while vice, like 
the vile raft, which makes them jarr and grate 
upon one another, is as neceflarily offenfive. 
This account, therefore, of the origin of ap¬ 
probation and difapprobation, fo far as it de¬ 
rives them from a regard to the order of fo- 
ciety, runs into that principle which gives 
beauty to utility, and which I have explained 
upon a former occafion ; and it is from thence 
that this fyftem derives all that appearance of 
probability which it poflefies. When thofe 
authors deferibe the innumerable advantages 
of a cultivated and focial, above a favage and 
folitary life ; when they expatiate upon the 
necefiity of virtue and good order for the 
maintenance of the one, and demonftrate how 
infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobe- 
dience to the laws tend to bring back the 
other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of thofe views which they open 
to him j he fees plainly a new beauty in vir¬ 
tue, and a new deformity in vice, which he 
had never taken notice of before, and is com¬ 
monly fo delighted with the difeovery, that 
he feldom takes time to refiedl, that this poli¬ 
tical view, having never occurred to him in 
his life before, cannot poflibly be the ground 
of that approbation and difapprobation with 

which 
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which he has always been accuftomed to con- 
fider thofe different qualities. 

When thofe authors, on the other hand, 
deduce from felf-love the intereft which we 
take in the welfare of fociety, and the efteem 
which upon that account we beftow upon 
virtue, they do not mean, that when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and deteft 
the villainy of Catiline, our fentirrtfents are in¬ 
fluenced by the notion of any benefit we re¬ 
ceive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fuffer from the other. It was not becaule the 
profperity or fubverfion of fociety, in thofe 
remote ages and nations, was apprehended to 
have any influence upon our happinefs or mi- 
fery in the prefent times ; that according to 
thofe philol'ophers, we efteemed the virtuous* 
and blamed the diforderly character. They 
never imagined that our fentiments were in¬ 
fluenced by any benefit or damage which we 
luppofed actually to redound to us, from 
either ; but by that which might have re¬ 
dounded to us, had Wc lived in thofe diflrant 
ages and countries j or by that which might 
flill redound to us, if in our own times we 
fhould meet witli chambers of the fame kind. 
The idea, in fhort, which thofe authors were 
groping about, but which they were never 
able to unfold diflin&ly, was that indirect fym- 
pathy which we feel with the gratitude or re- 
ten tment of thofe who received the benefit or 
fulfercd the damage resulting from fuch oppo- 
fite chara&ers : and it was this whicli they 
Were indiflin&ly pointing at, when they laid, 
k c 4 that 
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that it was not the thought of what -we had 
gained or fuffered which prompted our ap- 
plaufe or indignation, but the conception or 
imagination of what we might gain or fuffer 
if we were to aft in fociety with fuch affo- 
ciates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, in any fenfe, 
be regarded as a felfifli principle. When I 
lympathize with yolir forrow or your indig¬ 
nation j it may be pretended, indeed, that my 
emotion is founded in fclf-love, becaufe it 
arifes from bringing your cafe home to my- 
lelf, from putting my fell' in your lituation, 
and thence conceiving what I Ihould feel in 
the like circumftances. But though lympathy 
is very properly faid to arife from an imagina¬ 
ry change of htuations with the perfon prin¬ 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary change 
is not fuppofed to happen to me in my own 
perfon and charafter, but in that of the per¬ 
fon with whom I lympathize. When I con¬ 
dole with you for the lofs of your only fon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not con- 
fider what I, a perlon of fuch a charafter and 
profeffion, fliould fuffer, if I had a fon, and 
if that fon was Unfortunately to die : but I 
Coniider what I lliould fuffer if I was really 
you, and I not only change circumltanccs 
with you, but I change perfons and charafters; 
hly grief, therefore, is entirely upon your ac¬ 
count, and not in the leaft upon my own. It 
is not, therefore, in the lealt felfifh. How 
can that he regarded as a felfiih paffion, which 
does not arife even from the imagination of 
8 any 
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any thing that has befallen, or that relates to 
myfelf, in my own proper perfon and cha- 
ra&er, but which is entirely occupied about 
what relates to you. A man may fympathize 
With a woman in child-bcd; though it is im- 
polTible that he lliould conceive himfelf as 
differing her pains in his own proper perlon 
and character. Tliat whole account of hu¬ 
man nature, however, which deduces all fen- 
timents and affedions from felf-love, which 
has made fo much noife in the world but 

“ 1 kn ‘>"’> has never yet been 
fully and <M,ndtIy explained, teems to me to 
have anfen from fome confufed mifapnrehen- 
fion of the fyftem of fympathy. 


CHAP. II. 

Of tb'fc jyjlcm 'which make reafon the principle 
of approbation. 

I T c i L We rr k , n .° Wn to havc been the dodrine 
of Mr. Hobbs, that a hate of nature, is a 

hate of war; and that antecedent to the infti- 
tution of civil go vet nment there could be no 
late or peaceable fociety among men. To 
preferve fociety, therefore, according to him 
Was to lupport civil government, and to dif 
troy civil government was the fame thing as 
to put an end to fociety. But the exirtenct of 
c.vl government depends upon the obedience 
th.1t is paid to the iupreme magifeatc The 
moment he loles h,s authority, t\\ governmem 
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'■^is at an end. As felf-prefervation, therefore, 
teaches men to applaud whatever tends to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of fociety, and to blame 
whatever is likely to hurt it; fo the fame 
principle, if they would think and {peak con¬ 
fidently, ought to teach them to applaud upon 
all occalions obedience to the civil magistrate, 
and to blame all difobedience and rebellion. 
The very ideas of laudable and blameable, 
ought to be the fame with thofe of obedience 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate, therefore, ought to be regarded as 
the foie ultimate Standards of what was juSt 
and tinjuSl, of what was right and wrong. 

It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbs, 
by propagating thefe notions, to fubjedt the 
confidences of men immediately to the civil, 
and not to the eccleiiaftical powers, whofe 
turbulence and ambition, he had been taught, 
by the example of his own times, to regard 
as the principal fource of the diforders of So¬ 
ciety. His doctrine, upon this account, was 
peculiarly oSFenSive to Theologians, who ac¬ 
cordingly did not fail to vent their indignation 
againft him with great afperity and bitternefs. 
It was likewife offensive to all found moralists, 
as it fuppoled that there was no natural dif- 
tindb'on between right and wrong, that theSe 
were mutable and changeable and depended 
upon tire meer arbitrary will of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate. This account of things, therefore, 
was attacked from all quarters, and by all forts 
of weapons, by fober reafon as well as by fu¬ 
rious declamation. 7 
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In order to confute fo odious a dodtrine, it 
was neceflary to prove, tha antecedent to all 
law or pofitive inftitution, the mind was na¬ 
turally indowed with a faculty, by which it 
diftinguifhed in certain adtions and affedtions, 
the qualities of right, laudable and virtuous, 
and in others thofe of wrong, blameable and 
vitious. 

Law, it was juftly obferved by Dr. Cud- 
worth *, could not be the original fource of 
thofe diftindtions ■, fince upon the fuppofition 
of fuch a law, it muft either be right to obey 
it, and wrong to difobey it, or indifferent 
whether we obeyed it, or difobeyed it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we obey¬ 
ed or difobeyed, could not, it was evident, be 
the fource of thofe diftindtions; neither qould 
that which it was right to obey and wrong to 
difobey, fince even this ftill fuppofed the ante¬ 
cedent notions or ideas of right and wrong, 
and that obedience to the law was conform¬ 
able to the idea of right, and difobcdicnce to 
that of wrong. 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of 
thofe diftindtions antecedent to all law, it 
feemed necelfarily to follow, that it derived 
this notion from rdifon, which pointed out 
the difference between right and wrong, in 
the fame manner in which it did that between 
truth and falfehood: and this conclulion 
which though true in fome refpedts, is rather 
hafty in others, was more cafily received at a 


time 
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time when the abftradl Science of human na¬ 
ture was but in its infancy, and before the.dif- 
tindt offices and powers of the different facul¬ 
ties of the human mind had been carefully ex¬ 
amined and diftinguifhed from one another; 
When this controverfy with Mr. Hobbs was 
carried on with the greateft warmth and keen-, 
hefs, no other faculty had been thought of 
from which any fuch ideas could poffibly be 
fuppofed to arife. It became at this time, 
therefore, the popular dodtrine, that the ef- 
fence of virtue and vice did not confift in the 
conformity or difagreement of human adtions 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their con¬ 
formity or difagreement with reafon, which 
was thus conlidefed as the original fource and 
principle of approbation and difapprobation. 

That virtue confifts in conformity to rea¬ 
fon is true in fome refpedts, and this faculty 
may very julVly be confidered, as in fome 
fenie, the fource and principle of approbation 
and difapprobation, and of all folid judgments’ 
concerning right and wrong. It is by reafon 
that we difcover thofe general rules of juflice 
by which we ought to regulate our adtions : 
and it is by the fame faculty that we form 
thofe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
llantly about with us, and according to which 
we endeavour, as well as we cab, to model 
the tenor of our condudt. The general max¬ 
ims of morality are formed, like all other 
general maxims, from experience and induc¬ 
tion. 
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tion. We obferve in a great variety of par¬ 
ticular cafes what pleafes or difpleafes our 
moral faculties, what thefe approve or di (ap¬ 
prove of, and, by induftion from this expe¬ 
rience, we eftablifh thofe general rules. But 
induftion is always regarded as one of the ope¬ 
rations of reafon. From reafon, therefore, 
we are very properly faid to derive all thole 
general maxims and ideas. It is by thefe, 
however, that we regulate the greater part of 
our moral judgments, which would be ex¬ 
tremely uncertain and precarious if they de-> 
pended altogether upon what is liable tofo many 
variations as immediate fentiment and feeling, 
which the different ftates of health and hu¬ 
mour are capable of altering fo effentially. As 
our moft folid judgments, therefore, with re¬ 
gard to right and wrong are regulated by max¬ 
ims and ideas derived from an induftion of 
reafon, virtue may very properly be faid to 
cOnfift in a conformity to reafon, and fo far 
this faculty may be conlidercd as the feurce 
and principle of approbation and difappro- 
bation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource 
of the general rules of morality, and of all the 
moral judgments which we form by means of 
them it is altogether abfnrd and unintelligi¬ 
ble to fuppofe that the firft perceptions of rfolit 
and wrong can be derived from reafon, even 
in thofe particular cafes upon the experience 
pf which the general rules.are fprmed. Thefe 
firft preceptions, as well as all other experi¬ 
ments upon which any general rules are found¬ 
ed. 
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ed, cannot be the objedt of realon, but of im¬ 
mediate fenfe and feeling. It is by finding in 
a vaft variety of instances, that one tenor of 
conduct conftantly pleafes in a certain manner, 
and that another as conftantly difpleafes the 
mind, that we form the general rules of mo¬ 
rality.' But reafon cannot render any particu¬ 
lar objedt either agreeable or difagreeable to 
the mind for its own fake. Realon may Ihow 
that this objedt is the means of obtaining ftiine 
other which is naturally pither pleafing or dif- 
pleafing, and in this manner may render it 
either agreeable or difagreeable for the fake of 
fomething elfe. But nothing can be agree¬ 
able or difagreeable for its own fake which is 
not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe and jeel- 
ing. If virtue, therefore, in every particular 
inftance, neceflarily pleafes for its own fake, 
and if vice as certainly difpleafes the mind, it 
cannot be reafon, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling, which in this Inanner, reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 

Pleafure and pain are the gre:at objedts of 
defire and averfion : but theie are diftinguilhed 
not by reafon but by immediate fenfe and 
feeling. If virtue, therefore, is defirable for 
its own fake, and if Vice is, in the fame man¬ 
ner the objedt of averfion, it cannot be rea¬ 
fon which originally diftinguifhes thofe dif¬ 
ferent qualities, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling. 

As reafon, however, in a certain fenfe, may 
juftly b.; confidered ; s the principle of appro¬ 
bation and difapprebition, thefe fentiments 
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were, through inattention, long regarded as 
originally flowing from the operations of this 
faculty. Dr. Hutchefon had the merit of be¬ 
ing the firfl: who dirtinguifhed with any de¬ 
gree of preciflon in what refpedt all moral dif- 
tindBons may be faid to arife from reafon, and 
in what refpedl they are founded upon imme¬ 
diate fenfe and feeling. In his ftuftrations 
jpcm the moral fenfe he has explained this fo 
fully, and, in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, 
that if any controverfy is ftill kept up about 
this fubjedl, I can impute it to nothin*, but 
either to inattention to what that gentkman 
has written, or to a fuperftitious attachment 
for certain forms of expreflion, a weaknefs 
not very uncommon among the learned, e f- 
pecially in fubjeds fo deeply interefting as the 
prelent, in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon, even the propriety of a 

Angle phrafe which he has been accuftom- 
ea to. 
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Oj thofe Jyftems which make fentiment the 
principle if approbation. 


T HOSE fyftems which make fentimen 
the principle of approbation mav b 

aivicied into two different c-lalfes 7 b 

I. According to fome the princinle , f _ 
probation is founded upon a fent £ ! f 
peculiar nature, „ r o„ 
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perception. exerted by the mind.at die view of. 
certain adtions or affedtions ; fome of which 
affedting tliis faculty in an agreeable and 
others in a difagreeable manner, the former 
are ftanipt with the characters of right, laud¬ 
able, and virtuous; die latter with thofe of : 
wrong, blameable and vitious. This fenti- 
ment being of a peculiar nature diftindt front 
every other, and the effedt of a particular pow¬ 
er of perception, they give it a particular, name, 
and call it a moral fenfe. 

II. According to others, in order to account 
for the principle of approbation, diere is no 
occafion for fuppofing any new. power of per¬ 
ception which had never been heard, of before: 
nature, they imagine, adts.hcre, as in all,other, 
cafes, with the ltridteft oeconomy, and; pro¬ 
duces a, multitude of effedts from one and thp, 
lame caule; and lympathy, a power which 
has. always been taken, notice of, and with 
which the mind is manifeflly endowed, is, 
they think, fufficient to account for all the 
effedts aferibed to this peculiar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefon * had beemat great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
not founded on lelf-lovc. He had demon- 
ftrated too that: it could not aril'e from any 
operation of reafon. Nothing remained, he 
thought, hut to fuppole it a, faculty of a pe-, 
culiar kind, with which, nature had. endowed 
the human mind, in order to produce this one 
particular, and: important effect. When fejf- 
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ove and reafbn were both excluded, it did not 
occur to him that there was any other known 
faculty of the mind which could in any rc- 
fpedt anfwer this purpofe. 

This new power of perception he Called a 
moral fenfc, and fuppofed it to be fomewhat 
analogous to the external fenfes. As the bodies 
around us, by affeding thele in a certain man¬ 
ner, appear to polfefs the different qualities of 
found, tafte, odour, colour; fo the various 
affections of the human mind by touching this 
particular faculty in a certain manner, appear 
to poflefs the different qualities of amiable and 
odious, of virtuous and vitious, of right and 
wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of percep¬ 
tion *, from which the human mind derives 
all its fimple ideas, were, according to this 
fyilem, of two different kinds, of which the 
one, were called the dircCt or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or conl'equent fenfes. The 
direct fenfes were thole faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of inch fpecics 
of things as did not pdefuppofc the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus founds and 
colours were objects of the dircCt lenies. To 
hear a found or to fid a colour does not pre- 
fuppofe the antecedent perception of any other 
quality or objedt. The reflex or coniequent 
fenfes, on the other hand, were thofe facul¬ 
ties from which the mind derived the percep¬ 
tion of filch fpecics of things as prefuppoied 


* Treati c of the pniTu-ns. 
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the antecedent perception of lonie other. Thus 
harmony and beauty were objects of the re¬ 
flex fem'es. In order to perceive the harmony 
of a found, or the beauty of a colour, we 
mud firfl: perceive the found or the colour. 
The moral fenfe was conlidered as a faculty of 
this kind. That faculty, which Mr. Locke 
calls reflection, and from which he derived 
the Ample ideas of the different paffions and 
emotions of the human mind, was, according 
to Dr. Hutchefon, a direCt internal fenfe. 
That faculty again by which we perceived the 
beauty or deformity, the virtue or vice of thofe 
different paflions and emotions was a reflex, 
internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutchefon endeavoured ftill further to 
fupport this doCtrine, by fhewing that it was 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and that 
the mind was endowed with a variety of other 
reflex fenfes exactly flmiiar to the moral fenle, 
fuch as a fenle of beauty and deformity in ex¬ 
ternal objects; a public fenfe, by which we 
ijmpathize with the happinefs or mifery of 
our fellow-creatures ; a fenle of lhame and ho¬ 
nour, and a fenfe of ridicule. 

But notwithftanding all the pains which 
this ingenious philolopher has taken to prove 
that the principle of approbation is founded in 
a peculiar power of perception, fomewhat a- 
nalogous to the external fenfes, there are fome 
confequences, which he acknowledges to fol¬ 
low from this doCtrine, that will, perhaps, 
be regarded by many as a fuffleient confuta¬ 
tion 
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of it. The qualities, he allows *, which 
belong to the objcdts of any fenfe, cannot, 
without the greateft abfurdity be afcribed to 
the fenfe itfclf. Who ever thought of calling 
the fenfe of feeing black or white, the fenfe 
of hearing loud or low, or the lenfe of tailing 
fwcet or bitter ? And, according to him, it is 
equally abfurd to call our moral faculties vir¬ 
tuous or vicious, morally good or evil. Thefe 
qualities belong to the objefts of thofe facul¬ 
ties, not to the faculties themfelves. If any 
man, therefore, was fo abfurdly conftituted as 
to approve of cruelty and injuftice as the high- 
ell virtues, and to difapprove of equity and hu¬ 
manity as the moll pitiful vices, fuch a con- 
ftitution of mind might indeed be regarded as 
inconvenient both to the individual and to the 
fociety, and likewife as llrange, furpriiing and 
unnatural in itfclf; but it could not, without 
the greatcll abfurdity, be denominated vicious 
or morally evil. 

Yet furely if we faw any man lhouting with 
admiration and applaufe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution,' Which fome infolentty¬ 
rant had ordered, we Ihould not think we 
V/ere guilty of any great abfurdity in denomi¬ 
nating this behaviour- vicious and morally evil 
in the highelt degree, though it expreiled no¬ 
thing but depraved moral faculties, or an ab¬ 
furd approbation of this horrid aft ion, as of 
what was noble, magnanimous and great 
Our heart, I imagine, at the light of fuch a 

* Illuftrations upon the moral fenfe. Sea. t. pate n- 
et fcq. Third Edition. ‘P J fe CI 3/> 
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Spectator, _would forget for a while its fympa- 
thy with the fufferer, and feel nothing but 
horror and deteftation, at the thought of fo 
execrable a w’retch. We lliould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ftrong paffions of jealouly, 
fear and refentment, and upon that account 
be more exculable. But the fentiments of 
the fpedtator would appear altogether without 
caufe or motive, and therefore mod: perfectly 
and compleatly deteftable. There is no per- 
verfion of fentiment or affedtion which our 
heart would be more averle to enter into, or 
which it would rejedt with greater hatred and 
indignation than one of this kind, and fo far 
• from regarding fuch a conllitution of mind as 
being meerly fomething ftraflge or inconve¬ 
nient, and not in any refpect vitious or moral¬ 
ly evil, we fhould rather conlider it as the 
very left and moft dreadful ftage of moral de¬ 
pravity. 

• Corredt moral fentiments, on the contrary, 
naturally appear in Corns degree laudable and 
morally good. The man, whofe cenfure and 
applaufe are upon all occafions fuited with the 
greateft accuracy to the value or unworthinefs 
of the objedt, leems to deferve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire the deli¬ 
cate preciiion of his moral fentiments : they 
lead our own judgments, and upon account of 
their uncommon and furprizing juftnefs, they 
even excite our wonder and applaufe. We 
cannot indeed be always lure that the condudt 
of fuch a perfon would be In any refpedt cor- 

reipondent 
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respondent to the precilion and accuracy of 
his judgments concerning the conduft of o- 
thers. Virtue requires habit and refolution of 
mind, as - well as delicacy .of Sentiment; and 
unfortunately the former qualities are Some¬ 
times wanting, where the latter is in the greatr 
eft perfeftion. This difpofition of mind, how¬ 
ever, though it may Sometimes be attended 
with imperfeftions, is incompatible with any 
thing that is groll'y criminal, and is the hap- 
pieft-.foundation upon which the fuperftruc- 
ture of perfeft virtue can be built. There are 
many men who mean very well, and lerioufly 
propofe to do what they think their duty, 
who notwithstanding, are difagreeable on ac¬ 
count of the coarfenefs of their moral fentir 
ments. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that though the 
principle of approbation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any refpeft 
analogous to the external k ales, it may llill be 
founded upon a peculiar Sentiment which an- 
fvvers this one particular p.urpofe and no other. 
Approbation and disapprobation, it may be 
pretended, are certain feelings or emotions 
which arife in the mind upon the view of dif¬ 
ferent charafters and aftions ; and as reient- 


ment might be called a fenfc of injuries, or 
gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may very 
properly receive the name of a fenfe of rio-fit 
and wrong, or of a moral fenfe. 

But this account of things, thoug h/t may 
not be liable to the fame objeftions with the 
^ d 3 foregoing, 
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foregoing, is expofed to others which are 
equally unanfwerable. 

Firft of all, whatever variations any parti¬ 
cular emotion may undergo, it flill preferves 
the general features which diflinguifh it to be 
an emotion of fuch a kind, and thefe general 
features are always more firiking and remark¬ 
able than any variation which it may undergo 
in particular cafes. Thus anger is an emotion 
of a particular kind : and accordingly its ge¬ 
neral features are always more diflinguifhable 
than all the variations it undergoes in particu¬ 
lar cafes. Anger againfl a man, is, no doubt, 
fomewhat different from anger againfl a wo¬ 
man, and that again from anger againfl a 
child. In each of thofe three cafes, the ge¬ 
neral paffion of anger receives a different mo¬ 
dification from the particular character of its 
object, as may eafily be obferved by the at¬ 
tentive. But flill the general features of the 
paflion predominate in all thefe cafes. To 
aiftinguifh thefe, requires no nice obferva- 
tion : a very delicate attention, on the con¬ 
trary, is neceffary to difeover their variations : 
every body takes notice of the former : fcarct 
any body obferves the latter. If approbation 
and difapprobation, therefore, were, like gra¬ 
titude and refentment, emotions of a parti¬ 
cular kind, diflindl from every other, we 
fhould expcdl that in all the variations which 
either of them might undergo, it would flill 
retain the general features which mark it to 
be an emotion of fuch a particular kind, clear, 

4 plain 
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/plain and eafily diftinguifhable. But in fade 
it happens quite otherwife. If we attend to 
what we really feel when upon different oc- 
cafions we either approve or difapprove, we 
fhall find that our emotion in one cafe is often 
totally different from that in another, and that 
no common features can poifibly be difeovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with 
which we view a tender, delicate and humane 

fentiment,is quite different from that with which 

we are ftruck by one that appears great, daring 
and magnanimous. Our approbation of both 
may, upon different occalions, be perfedt and 
intire; but we are foftened by the one, and 
we are elevated by the other, and there is no 
fort of refemblance between the emotions 
which they excite in us. But, according to 
that fyftem which I have been endeavouring 
to eftablifh, this muff neceffarily be the cafe. 
As the emotions of the perfon whom we ap¬ 
prove of, are quite oppofite to one another, 
and as our approbation arifes from iympathy 
with thofe oppofite emotions, what we feci 
upon the one occafion, can have no fort of re¬ 
femblance to what we feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation con¬ 
fided in a peculiar emotion which had nothing 
in common with the fentiments we approved, 
of, but which arole at the view of thofe fen¬ 
timents, like any other paflion at the view of 
its proper object. The fame thing holds true 
with regard to difapprobation. Our horror 
for cruelty has no fort of refemblance to our 
contempt for mean-fpiritednefs. It is quite a 
^ ^ 4 different 
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/different fpecies of difcord which we feel at 
the view of thofe two different vices, between 
our own minds and thofe of theperfon whofe 
fentiments and behaviour we eonfider. 

Secondly, I have already obferved, that not 
only the different paffions or affe&ions of the 
human mind which are approved or difap- 
•proyed of, appear morally good or evil, but 
that proper and improper approbation appear, 
to our natural fentiments, to be ftarnpt with 
the fame characters. I would aik, therefore. 


how it is, that, according to this fyftem, we 
approve or difapprove of proper or improper 
approbation. To this queflion, there is, I 
imagine, but one reafonable anfwer, which 
can poffibly be given. It muft be fud that 
when the approbation with which our neigh¬ 
bour regards the conduit of a third perfon 
coincides with our own, we approve of his 
approbation, and eonfider it as, in fome mea¬ 
sure, morally good ) and that on the contrary, 
when it does not coincide with our own fen¬ 
timents, we difapprove of it, and eonfider it 
as, in fome meafure, morally evil. It muft be 
allowed, therefore, that, at leaft in this one 
cafe, the coincidence or oppofition of fenti¬ 
ments, between the obferver and the perfon 
obferved, conftitutes moral approbation or dif- 
approbation. And if it does fo in this one 
calc, I would aik, why notin every other? to 
what purpofe imagine a new power of percep¬ 
tion iii order to account for thofe fentiments? 

Againft every account of the principle of 
approbation, which makes it depend upon a 

peculiar 
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peculiar fentiment, diffinCt from every other, 

I would objeft ; that it is ffrange that this 
fentiment, which providence undoubtedly in¬ 
tended to be the governing principle of human 
nature, fhould hitherto have been fo little 
taken notice of, as not to have got a name in 
any language. The word moral fenfe is of 
very late formation, and cannot yet be con- 
fidered as making part of the Englifh tongue. 
The word approbation has but within thefe 
few years been appropriated to denote pecu¬ 
liarly any thing of this kind. In propriety of 
language we approve of whatever is entirely 
to our latisfa&ion, of the form of a building, 
of the contrivance of a machine, of the fla¬ 
vour of a difh of meat. The word confidence 
does not immediately denote any moral facul¬ 
ty by which we approve or difapprove. Con¬ 
fidence fuppofes, indeed, the exigence of 
fome fuch faculty, and properly fignifies our 
'.onfeioufaei's of having ailed agreeably or con¬ 
trary to its directions. When love, hatred, 
joy, forrow, gratitude, refentment, with io 
many other paffions which are all luppofed to 
he the fubjcCls of this principle, have made 
themfelves confideruble enough to get titles to 
know them by, is it not furprizing that the 
fovereigu of them all fhould hitherto have been 

little heeded, that, a few philofophers ex¬ 
cepted, no body has vet thought it worth 
while to bellow a name upon it. 

When we approve of any charadcr or ac- 
tJon > the fentiraents which we feel, are, ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing fyflem, derived from 

four 
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/four fources, which are in fome refpedts diffe¬ 
rent from one another. Firff, weiympathize 
with the motives of the agent; fecondly, we 
enter into the gratitude of thofe who receive 
the benefit of his adtions; thirdly, weobferve 
that his conduit has been agreeable to the ge¬ 
neral rules by which thofe two fympathies ge¬ 
nerally ait j and, laftof all, when we confidcr 
fuch aitions as making a part of a fyftem of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happi- 
nefs either of the individual or of the fociety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utili¬ 
ty, not unlike that which we afcribe to any 
well contrived machine. After deduiting, in 
any one particular cafe, all that muft be ac¬ 
knowledged to proceed from fome one or other 
ofthefe four principles, I (hould be glad to 
know what remains, and I (hall freely allow 
this overplus to be afcribed to a moral lcnfe, 
or to any other peculiar faculty, provided any 
body will afcertain precifely what this overplus 
is. It might be expected, perhaps, that if 
there was any fuch peculiar principle, fuch as 
this moral fenfe is fuppofed to be, we fhould 
feel it, in fome particular cafes, feparated and 
detached from every other, as we often feel 
joy, forrow, hope and fear, pure and unmix¬ 
ed with any other emotion. T his however, 
I imagine, cannot even be pretended. _ I have 
never heard any inftance alledged in which this 
principle could be faid to exert itlelf alone and 
unmixed with fympathy or antipathy, with 
gratitude or refentment, with the perception 
of the agreement or difagreement of any ac- 
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tion to an eftablifhed rule, or laft: of all with 



that general tafte for beauty and order which 
is excited by inanimated as well as by animat¬ 
ed objedts. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts 
to account for the origin of our moral fenti- 
ments from fympathy, diftiridt from that 
which I have been endeavouring to eftabliih. 
It is that which places virtue in utility, and 
accounts for the pleafure with which the fpec- 
tator furveys the utility of any quality from 
fympathy with the happinefs of thofe who 
are affedted by it. This fympathy is different 
both from that by which we enter into the 
motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude of the perfons 
who are benefited by his adlions. It is the 
fame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well contrived machine, But no machine 
can be the objedt of either of thofe two laft 
mentioned fympathies. I have already, in the 
fourth part of this dil'courfe, given fome ac¬ 
count of this lyftem. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the manner in which different authors have 
treated of the practical rules of morality. 


I T was obferved in the third part of this dif- 
courfe, that the rules of juftice are the only 
rules of morality which are precife and accu¬ 
rate ; that thofe of all the other virtues are 
loofe, vague, and indeterminate; that the 
firft may be compared to the rules of gram¬ 
mar; the others to thofe which critics lay 
down for the attainment of what is. fublime 
and elegant in compofition, and which pre- 
fent us rather with a general idea of the per¬ 
fection we ought to aim at, than afford us 
any certain and infallible directions for acquir¬ 
ing it. 

As the different rules or morality admit fuch 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authors 
who have endeavoured to colled and digeft 
them into fyflems have done it in two diffe¬ 
rent manners; and one fet has followed thro’ 
the whole .that loofe method to which they 
were naturally directed by the confideration of 
one fpecies of virtues; while another has a* 
univerfally endeavoured to introduce into their 
precepts that fort of accuracy of which only 
fome of them are fufceptible. The firff haw: 
wrote like critics, the fecond like gram¬ 
marians. 

I. The 
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I. The firft, among whom we may count 
1 the antient moralifts, have contented 
themfelves with defcribing in a general man¬ 
ner the different vices and virtues, and with 
pointing out the deformity and mifery of the 
one dilpofition as well. as the propriety and 
happinefs of. the other, but have not affected 
to lay down many precife rules that are to hold 
good unexceptionably in all particular cafes. 
They have only endeavoured to afeertain, as 
far as language is capable of afeertaining, firft, 
wherein confifts the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
what fort of internal feeling or emotion it is 
which conftitutes the offence of friendlhip, of 
humanity, of generofity, of juftice, of magna¬ 
nimity, and of all the other virtues as well as 
of the vices which are oppofed to them: and, 
fecondly, What is the general way of acting, 
the ordinary tone and tenor of conduct to 
which each of thofe fentiments would direCt 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
brave, a juft, and a humane man, would, 
upon ordinary occafions, chufe to a€t. 

To characterize the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ac¬ 
curate pencil, is a talk, however, which may 
be executed with fome degree of exaCtncl's. 
It Is impoflible, indeed, to exprefs all the 
Variations which each fentiment either does 
or ought to undergo, according to every 
poiiible variation of circumftances. They 
are endlefs, and language wants names to 

mark 
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‘Jn ark them by. The fentiment of friend- 
fliip, for example, which we feel for an old 
man is different from that which we feel for 
a young: that which we entertain for an 
auftere man different from that which we 
feel for one of fofter and gentler manners: 
and that again from what we feel for one of 
gay vivacity and fpirit. The friendship which 
we conceive for a man is different from that 
with which a woman affe&s us, even where 
there is no mixture of any groffer paffion. 
What author could enumerate and afcertain 
thefe and all the other infinite varieties which 
this fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But 
ffill the general fentiment of friendfhip and 
familiar attachment which is common to them 
all, may be afcertained with a fufficient de¬ 
gree of accuracy. The picture which is drawn 
of it, though it will always be in many re- 
fpedts incompleat, may, however, have fuch 
a refemblance as to make us know the original 
when we meet with it, and even diftinguilh 
it from other fentiments to which it has a 
confiderable refemblance, fuch as good-will, 
refpedt, eftecm, admiration. 

To defcribe, in a general manner, what is 
the ordinary way of adting to which each 
virtue would prompt us, is ffill more eafy. It 
is, indeed, fcarce poffible to defcribe the in¬ 
ternal fentiment or emotion upon which it is 
founded, without doing fomething of this 
kind. It is impoffible by language to exprefs, 
if I may fay fo, the invifible features of all the 
different modifications of paffion as they fliow 

themfelves 
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:hemfclves within. There is no other way 
of marking and diftmguilhing them from one 
another, but by defcribing the effedts which 
they produce without, the alterations which 
they occafion in the countenance, in the air 
and external behaviour, the refolutions they 
fuggeft, the adtions they prompt to. It is 
thus that Cicero, in the firft book of his Of¬ 
fices, endeavours to diredt us to the pradtice 
of the four cardinal virtues, and that Ari- 
ftotle in the pradtical parts of his ethics, points 
out to us the different habits by which he 
would have us regulate our behaviour, luch 
as liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, and 
even jocularity and good humour, qualities, 
which that indulgent philol'opher has thought 
worthy of a place in the catalogue of the 
virtues, though the lightnefs of that appro¬ 
bation which we naturally beftow upon them, 
ihould not feem to entitle them to fo venerable 
a name. 


Such works prefent us with agreeable and 
lively pidtures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their defcriptions they inflame our natural 
love of virtue, and increafe our abhorrence 
of vice: by the juftncfs as well as delicacy 
of their obfervations they may often help 
both to corredt and to afcertain our natural 
fcntimenta with regard to the propriety of 
oondudt, and fuggefting many nice and de¬ 
licate attentions, form us to a more exadf 
juilncfs of behaviour, than what, without 
inch mftmdhon, we ihould have been apt to 
think of. In treating of the rules of mora¬ 
lity. 
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ty, in this manner, confilts the fcienee which 
is properly called ethics, a lcience, which 
though like criticilm, it does not admit of 
the moll accurate precilion, is, however, both 
highly uferul and agreeable. It is of all 
others the molt fufceptible of the embellish¬ 
ments of eloquence, and by means of them 
of bellowing, if that be poffible, a new im¬ 
portance upon the fmallefi rules of duty. Its 
precepts, when thus drelled and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon the flexibility of 
youth, the noblefl and moll lalling impref- 
lions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to infpire, for a time at leaft, the moll 
heroic refolutions, and thus tend both to 
cllablilh and confirm the befl and moll ulefuj 
habits of which the mind of man is iufeep- 
tiblc. Whatever precept and exhortation can 
do to animate us to the practice of virtue, is 
done by this fcienee delivered in this manner. 

II. The fecond fet of moralills, among 
whom vve may count all the cafuifls of the 
middle and latter ages of the chriflian church, 
as well as all thofe who in this and in the 
preceding century have treated of what is 
called natural jurifprudencc, do not content 
themfelves with characterizing in tins gene¬ 
ral manner that tenor of conduCt which they 
would recommend to us, but endeavour to 
lay down exaCt and precife rules for the di¬ 
rection of every circumltance of our beha¬ 
viour. As juftjee is the only virtue with re¬ 
gard to which fuch exa£t rules can properly 
8 ' hr» 
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be given ; it is this virtue, that has chiefly 
fallen under the confideration of thofe two 
different fets of writers. They treat of it* 
however, in' a very different manner. 

Thofe, who write upon the principles of 
Jurifprudence, confider only what, the perfon 
to whom the obligation is due, ought to think 
himfelf entitled to ex aft by force ; what every 
impartial fpeftator would approve of him for 
exafting, or what a judge or arbiter, to whom, 
he had fubmitted his cafe, and who had un¬ 
dertaken to do him juftice, ought to oblige 
the other perfon to fuffer or to perform. The 
cafuifts, on the other hand, do not fo much 
examine what it is, that might properly be 
exafted by force, as what it is, that the per¬ 
fon who owes the obligation ought to think 
himfelf bound to perform from the moft fa- 
Cred and fcrupulous regard to the general 
rules of juftice, and from the moft confcien- 
tious dread, either of wronging his neighbour* 
or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 
rafter. It is the end of jurifprudence topre- 
feribe rules for the dccifions of judges and 
arbiters. It is the end of caluiilry to pre- 
feribe rules for the conduft of a good man.- 
Py obferving all the rules of jurifprudence, 
fi'.ppofmg them ever fo perfeft, we fhould de- 
ferve no tiling but to be free from external pu- 
nilhment. By obferving thofe of cafuiftry, 
iuppoling them fuch as they ought to be, we 
mould be entitled to considerable praife by 
the exaft and fcrupulous delicacy of our be- 


It 
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It may frequently happen that a good man 


ought to think himfelf bound, from a facred 
and confcientious regard to the general rules 
of juftice, to perform many things which it 
would be the higheft injuftice to extort from 
him, or for any judge or arbiter to impole 
upon him by force. To give a trite example ; 
a highway-man, by the fear of death, ob¬ 
liges a traveller to promife him a certain fum 
of money. Whether fuch a promife, extort¬ 
ed in this manner by unjuft force, ought to 
be regarded as obligatory, is a queftion that 
has been very much debated. 

If we confider it meerly as a queftion of 
jurilprudence, the decifion can admit of no 
doubt. It would be abfurd to fuppofe that 
the highway-man can be entitled to ufc force 
to conftrain the other to perform. 1 o ex¬ 
tort the promife was a crime which deferved 
the higheft punishment, and to extort the 
performance would only be adding a new 
crime to the former. Pie can complain of no 
injury who has been only deceived by the per- 
fon by whom he might juftly have been kil¬ 
led. To fuppofe that a judge ought to en¬ 
force the obligation of fuch promifes, or that 
the magiftrate ought to allow them to fuftairt 
a&ion at law, would be the moft ridiculous 
of all ablurditics. If we confider this ques¬ 
tion, therefore, as a queftion of jurifpmdence 
we can be at nolofs about the decilion. 

Blit if we conlider it as a queftion of ca- 
fuiftry, it will not be fo eafily determined. 
Whetlier a good man, from a confcientious 
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Regard to that moft facfed rule of juftice, 
which commands the obfervance of all fen- 
ous promifes, would not think himfclf bound 
to perform, is at leaf much more doubtful. 
That no regard is due to the dilappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this fitua- 
tion, that no injury is done to the robber, 
and coniequently that nothing can be extorted 
by force, w.ll admit of no fort of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
due to his own dignity and honour, to the 
timolablc fcrednefs ot that part of his cha- 
1 after which makes hnn reverence the law 
of truth and abhor every thing that approaches 
to treachery and falthood, may, perhaps, 
more reafonably be made a queftion. The 
caluifls accordingly arc greatly divided about 
m One party, with whom we may count 
iccro among the antients, among the mo- 
t C ™ 8 » 1 ofiendorf, Barbeyrac his cdriimen- 

olt? d - ab0Ve / the late Dr * Hutchefon, 

loofe rof 1 ' 1 C ? (es was hy no means a 
oole cafuift, determine, without any hefita- 

IOn ’.™ n0 of regard is due to any fuch 
, romife, and that to think otherwife is meer 
aKncis an d fupeiftition. Another party, 
^ , om w 5 ma y reckon * lome of the 
verv o at lC1S ot d,e church, as well as fome 
anSie? llne “ t - modern cafuifts > have been ol 
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Common fentiments of mankind, we {hall 
find that 1'orne regard would be thought due 
even to a promife of this kind j but that it 
is impotfible to determine how much, by any 
general rule that will apply to all cafes with¬ 
out exception. The man who was quite frank 
and ealy in making promifes of this kind, and 
who violated them with as little ceremony, 
we fliould not chufe for our friend and com¬ 
panion. A gentleman who fliould promife 
a highway-man five pounds and not perform 
would incur fome blame. If the fum pro- 
mifed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful, what was proper to be 
done. Ifitwasfuch, fo'r example, that the 
payment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promifer, if it was fo great asto.be 
(efficient for promoting the moll ufeful pur- 
pofes, it would appear in fome meafure cri¬ 
minal, at leafl: extremely improper, to throw 
it, for the fake of a punctilio, intofuch worth¬ 
less hands. The man who fliould beggar 
himfelf, or who fliould throw away an hun¬ 
dred thoufimd pounds, though he could af¬ 
ford that vail fum, for the fake of obferv- 


,<SL 


ing fucli a parole with a thief, would appear, 
to the common fenle of mankind, abfurd and 
extravagant in the higheft degree. Such pro- 
l'ufion would feem inconfiftent with his duty, 
with what he owed both to hiirifelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
mife extorted in this manner, could by no 
means authorize. To fix, however, by any 
precife rule, what degree of regard ought to 
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,e paid to it, or what might be the greateft 
fum which could be due from it, is evident¬ 
ly impofiible. This would vary according to 
the characters of the perfons, according to 
their circumftances, according to the folem- 
nity of the promile, and even according to 
the incidents of the rencounter : and if the 
promifer had been treated with a great deal 
of that fort-of gallantry, which is fometimes 
to be met with in perfons of the molt aban¬ 
doned characters, more would feem due than 
upon other occafions. It may be faid in ge¬ 
neral, that exaCt propriety requires the obser¬ 
vance of all luch promifes, wherever it is not 
inconfiftent with lome other duties that are 
more lacred ; luch as regard to the public 
intereft, to thole whom gratitude, whom 
natural affeCtion, or whom the laws of proper 
beneficence Ihould prompt us to provide for. 
But, as was formerly taken notice of, we 
have no precife rules to determine what ex¬ 
ternal aCtions are due from a regard to fuch 
motives, nor, conlcquently, when it is that 
thofe virtue:; are inconfiftent with the obfer- 
vance of fuch promifes. 

It is to be oblerved, however, that when¬ 
ever fuch promiles are violated, though for 
the nioft neeetiary rcafons, it is always with 
fome degree of dilhonour to the perfon who 
made them. After they are made, we may 

th(>m° nV p Ccd vn l , he itn P ro P riet y of obferving 

made* t ) CUt the, C 18 f ° me faillt in having 

the hied C *u" 'VI* a departure from 
and nobldt maxims of magnani- 
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h/mity and honour. A brave man ought to die, 
rather than make a promife which he can 
neither keep without folly, nor violate without 
ignominy. For fome degree of ignominy al¬ 
ways attends a lituation of this kind. Trea¬ 
chery and falfhood are vices fo dangerous, fo 
dreadful, and at the fame time, fuch as may 
fo eafily, and, upon many occafions, fo fafely 
be indulged, that we are more jealous of them 
than of almoft any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches the idea of fhame to all vio¬ 
lations of faith, in every eircumftance and in 
every filiation. They refemble, in this re- 
fpedr, the violations of chaftity in the fair fex, 
a virtue of which, for the like reafons, we are 
excefiively jealous ; and our fentiments are 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaftity 
difhonours irretriveably. No cireumftances, 
no follicitation can excufe it ; no forrow, no 
repentance atone for it. We are fo nice in 
this rcfpebl: that even a rape difhonours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, walh out the pollution of the 
body. It is the fame cafe with the violation 
of faith, when it has been fblcmnly pledged, 
even to the mod: worthlefs of mankind. Fi¬ 
delity is fo necedary a virtue, that we appre- 
hend it in general to be due even to thole to 
whom nothing elfe is due, and whom we 
think it lawlul to kill and deftroy. It is to 
no purpofe that the peribn who has been 
gmby of the heath of it, fcrges that he pro- 
mded in order to fave his life, and that he 
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''Droke his promife becaufe it was inconfident, 
with fome other reipeftable duty to keep it. 
Thefe circumdances may alleviate, but can¬ 
not entirely wipe out his dilhonour. He ap¬ 
pears to have been guilty of an aftion with 
which, in the imaginations of men, fome de¬ 
gree of fliame is infeparably connefted. 
has broke a promife which he had fol mnly 
averred he would maintain ; and his charac-- 
ter, if not irretrievably flained and polluted, 
has at lead a ridicule affixed to it, which it 
will be very difficult entirely to efface; and 
no man, I imagine, who had gone through 
an adventure of this kind, would be fond of 
telling the dory. 

This indance may ferve to fliow wherein 
coniids the difference between cafuidry, and 
jurifprudence, even when both oi them con- 
iider the obligations oi the general rules of 
judice. 

But though this difference be real and ef- 
fential, though thofe two lcienccs propofe 
quite different ends, the famenef. of the fub- 
jeft has made fuch a Similarity between them, 
that the greater part of authors whole pro- 
felled delign was to treat oi jurifprudence, have 
determined the different quedions they ex¬ 
amine, fometimes according to the principles 
of that lcience, and fometimes according to 
thofe of cafuidry, without ditlinguithing and, 
perhaps, without being themidves aware 
when they did the one, and when the other. 

The doftrine of the cafuids, however, is 
by no means confined to the consideration of 
E e 4 what 
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hat a confcientious regard to the general 
rules of juftice, would demand of us. It 
embraces many ~*>ther parts of chriflian and 
moral duty. What feems principally to have 
given occafion to the cultivation of this fpecies 
Of fcience was the cuftom of auricular con- 
felfion, introduced by the Roman Catholic fu- 
perftition, in times of barbarifm and igno¬ 
rance. By that institution, the moft fecrct 
a&ions, and even the thoughts of every per- 
fon, which could be i'ufpedted of receding in 
the fmallefl degree from the rules of chriflian 
purity were to be revealed to the confcflor. 
The confeffor informed his penitents whether, 
and in what refpedt they had violated their 
duty, and what pennance it behoved them 
to undergo, before he could abfolve them in 
the name of the offended deity. 

The confcioufnefs, or even the fufpicion 
of having done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and is accompanied with anxiety and 
terror in all thofe who arc not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as in 
all other diftreffes, are naturally eager to dif- 
burthen themfelves of the opprcffxon which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unbofom- 
ing the agony of their mind to fome perfon 
whofe fecrecy and dilcretion they can confide 
in. The fhame, which they buffer from this 
acknowledgment, is fully compcnl'ated by 
that alk:>, iarion of their uneafinefs which the 
fympathy of their confident leldom fails to 
occafion. It relieves them to find that they 

are not altogether unworthy of regard, an 
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f/that however their paft conduct may be cen¬ 
tred, their prefent difpofition is at leaft ap¬ 
proved of, and is perhaps fufficient to com- 
penfate the other, at leaft to maintain them 
in fome degree of efteem with their friend. 

A numerous and artful clergy had, in thofe 
times of fuperftition, infinuated themfelves 
into the confidence of almoft every private 
family. They poffeffed all the little learning 
which the times could afford, and their man¬ 
ners, though in many refpedls rude and dis¬ 
orderly, were poliftied and regular compared 
with thofe of the age they lived in. They 
were regarded, therefore, not only as the 
great directors of all religious, but of all mo¬ 
ral duties. Their familiarity gave reputation 
to whoever was fo happy as to poffefs it, and 
every mark of their difapprobation ftamped 
the deepeft ignominy upon all who had the 
misfortune to fall under it. Being confi- 
dered as the great judges of right and wrong, 
they were naturally confulted about all fcru- 
ples that occurred, and it was reputable for 
any perfon to have it known that he made 
thofe holy men the confidents of all fuch 
fecrets, and took no important or delicate 
ftep in his condudt without their advice and 
approbation. It was not difficult for the 
clergy, therefore, to get it eftabliffied as a 
general rule, that they ftiould be entrufted 
with what It had already become falhionable 
to entruft them, and with what thev generally 
would have been entrufted, though no fuch 
rule had been eftahliflied. To qualify them- 

felve^ 
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!elves for confeffors became thus a ncceffary 
part of the fludy of churchmen and divines, 
and they were thence led to colled what are 
called cafes of confcience, nice and delicate 
fituations in which it is hard to determine 
whereabouts the propriety of conduct may 
lie. Such works, they imagined, might be 
of ufe both to the directors of confciences and 
to thofe who were to be directed; and hence 
the origin of books of cafuidry. 

The moral duties which fell under the con- 
fideration of the cafuills were chiefly thole 
which can, in lbme meafure at lead, be cir- 
cumlcribed within general rules, and of which 
the violation is naturally attended with fome 
degree of remorfe and fome dread of differing 
pimilhment. The deflgn of that inditution 
which gave occadon to their works, was to 
appeafe thofe terrors of confcience which at¬ 
tend upon the infringement of fuch duties. 
But it is not every virtue of which the defedt 
is accompanied with any very fevere com- 
pundions of this kind, and no man applies 
to his confeffor for abfolution, becaufe he did 
not perform the mod generous, the mod 
friendly, or the mod magnanimous addon 
which, in his circumdances, it was pof- 
fible to perform. In failures of this kind, the 
rule that is violated is commonly not very 
determinate, and is generally of fuch a na¬ 
ture too, that though the obfervance of it 
might entitle to honour and reward, the vio¬ 
lation leems to expofc to no podtive blame, 
cenfure or pimilhment. The exercife of fuch 

virtues 
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-'virtues the eafuifts feem to have regarded as 
a fort of works of fupererogation, which 
could not be very ftri&ly exa&ed, and which 
it was, therefore, unneccflary for them to treat 
of. 


The breaches of moral duty, therefore, 
which came before the tribunal of the con- 
felfor, and upon that account fell under the 
cognizance of the eafuifts, were chiefly of 
three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rules 
of juftice. The rules here are all exprefs and 
pofitive, and the violation of them is natu¬ 
rally attended with the confcioufnefs of de- 
ferving, and the dread of fulfering, puniih- 
ment both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of ehaftity. 
Thele in all grofler inftances are real breaches 
of the rules of juftice, and no perfon can be 
guilty of them without doing the moft un¬ 
pardonable injury to fome other. In fmaller 
inftances, "when they amount only to a vio¬ 
lation of thofe exftdt decorums which ought 
to be obferved in the convention of the 
two fexes, they cannot indeed juftly be con- 
lidered as violations of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally, however, violations of a 
pretty plain rule, and, at leaft in one of the 
fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per¬ 
fon who has been guilty of them, and eon- 
fequently to he attended in the fcrupulous 
with fome degree of ihame and contrition of 
rnmd. 
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Thirdly, breaches of the rules of veracity. 
The violation of truth, it is to be obferved, 
is not always a breach of juftice, though it is 
fo upon many occafions, and confequently 
cannot always expofe to any external puniih- 
ment. The vice of common lying, though 
a mod: miferable meannefs, may frequently do 
hurt to no perfon, and in this cafe no claim 
of vengeance or fatisfadlion can be due either 
to the perlbns impofed upon, or to others. 
But though the violation of truth is not al¬ 
ways a breach of juftice, it is always a breach 
of a very plain rule, and what naturally tends 
to cover with fliame the perfon who has been 
guilty of it. The great pleafure of conver- 
fation, and indeed of fociety, ariles from a 
certain correfpondence of fentiinentsand opi¬ 


nions, from a certain harmony of minds. 
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which like fo many mufical inftrumehts co¬ 
incide and keep time with one another. But 
this moft delightful harmony cannot be ob¬ 
tained unlefs there is a free communication 
of fentiments and opinions. We all defire, 
upon this account, to feel how each other is 
aftedted, to penetrate into each others bofoms, 
and to obferve the fentiments and affedtions 
which really fubfift there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural pailion, who in¬ 
vites us into his heart, who, as it were,- fets 
open the gates of his hreaft to us, feems to 
cxercife a ipecies of hofpitality more delight¬ 
ful than any other. No man, who is in or¬ 
dinary good temper, can fail of pleaftng, if he 
has the, courage to utter his real fentiments 

as 
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as he feels them, and becaufe he feels them. 
It is this unreferved fincerity which renders 
even the prattle of a child agreeable. How 
weak and imperfedt foever the views of the 
open-hearted, we take pleafure to enter into 
them, and endeavour, as much as we can, 
to bring down our own underftanding to the 
level of their capacities, and to regard every 
fubjedt in the particular light in which they 
appear to have confidered it. This pafiion 
to dilcover the real fentiments of others is 
naturally fb ftrong, that it often degenerates 
into a troublefome and impertinent curiofity 
to pry into tnolc lccrets of our neighbours 
which they have very juftifiable realbns for 
concealing, and, upon many occafions, it re¬ 
quires prudence and a ftrong lenfe of pro¬ 
priety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paflions of human nature, and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any impartial fpedtator 
can approve of. To dilappoint this curiofity, 
however, when it is kept within proper 
bounds, and aims at nothing which there 
can be any juft reafon for concealing, is 
equally diiagrccable in its turn. The "man 
who eludes our 190ft innocent queftions, who 
gives no fatisfadlion to our moft inoftenfive 
inquiries, who plainly wraps himfelf up in 
impenetrable obfeurity, feems, as it were, to 
build a wall about his breaft. We run for 
ward to get within it, with all the ea R emcls 
of humlt# curiofity, and feel ourfelvw all 
at once pushed back with the rudeft and moft 
offenfive vtolence. If t0 C01lceal 
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agreeable, to attempt to deceive us is Hill 
more difgufting, even though we could pof- 
iibly fuffer nothing by the fuccefs of the fraud. 
If we fee that our companion wants to im- 
pole upon us, if the fentiments and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever fo fine, we can 
derive no fort of entertainment from them; 
and if fomething of human nature did not 
now and then tranfpire through all the co¬ 
vers which falfhood and affedtation are ca¬ 
pable of wraping around it, a puppet of wood 
would be altogether as pleafant a companion as 
a perfon who never fpoke as he was affedted. 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the 
moil infignificant matters, who is not con- 
feious of doing fomething like an injury to 
thole he converfes with ? and who does not 
inwardly blufli and fhrink back with fhame 
and confufion even at the iecrct thought of a 
detection. Breach of veracity, therefore, be¬ 
ing always attended with fome degree of re- 
morfe and felf-condemnation, naturally fell 
under the cognizance of the caluifts. 

The chief fubjedts of the works of the 
cafuifts, therefore, were the confeientious 
regard that is due to the rules of juftice; 
how far we ought to refpedt the life and 
property of our neighbour ; the duty of re¬ 
futation ; the laws of chaftity and modelty, 
arid wherein confifted what, in their lan¬ 
guage, are called the fins of concupiftence : 
the rules of veracity and the obligation of 
oaths, promifes and contracts of all kinds. 
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It may be faid in general of the works of 
the cafuifts that they attempted, to no pur- 
pofe, to diredt by precife Rules what it be¬ 
longs to feeling and fentiment only to judge 
of. How is it poflible to afcertain by rules 
the exadt point at which, in every cafe, a 
delicate fenfc of juftice begins to run into a 
frivolous and weak fcrupulofity of confcience ? 
When it is that fccrecy and referve begin to 
grow into diflimulation ? How far an agree¬ 
able irony may be carried, and at what°pre- 
cile point it begins to degenerate into a detel- 
table lie ? What is the higheft pitch of free¬ 
dom and eafe of behaviour which can be re¬ 
garded as graceful and becoming, and when 
it is that it lirft begins to run into a negli¬ 
gent and thoughtlefs licentioufnefs ? With 
regard to all fuch matters, what would hold 
good in any one cafe would fcarce do fo ex¬ 
actly in any other, and what Conftitutes the 
propriety and happinefs of behaviour varies 
in every cafe with the fmalleft variety of litua- 
tion. books of cafuiftry, therefore, are ge¬ 
nerally as ufelefs as they are commonly the- 
feme. They could be of little ufe to one 
who fhould coniult them upon occaiion, even 
fuppofing their decitions to be juft j becaule, 
notwithstanding the multitude of cafes col¬ 
lected in them, yet upon account of the ftill 
greater variety of poflible circumftances, it is a 
chance it among all thole cafes there he found 
one exaftly parallel t0 that u „ der 

One, who is really anxious to do his dutv' 
mull be very weak, if he can imagi„ c t lS 
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he has much occafion for them ; and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it, the 
flile of thofe writings is not luch as is likely 
to awaken him to more attention. None of 
them tend to animate us to what is generous 
and noble. None of them tend to foften 
us to what is gentle and humane. Many of 
them, on the contrary, tend rather to teach 
us to chicane with our own confciences, and 
by their vain fubtilties ferve to authorife in¬ 
numerable evafive refinements with regard to 
the moft elfential articles of our duty. That 
frivolous accuracy which they attempted to 
introduce into fubjeds which do not admit 
of it, almoft neceffarily betrayed them into 
thofe dangerous errors, and at the fame time 
rendered their works dry and difagreeable, 
abounding in abftrufe and metaphyiical dif- 
tindions, but incapable of exciting in the 
heart any of thofe emotions which it is the 
principal ufe of books of morality to excite* 
The two ufeful parts of moral philofophy, 
therefore, are Ethics and Jurifprudencc: 
cafuiftry ought to be rejeded altogether, and 
the ancient moralifts appear to have judged 
much better, who, in treating of the fame 
fubjeds, did not affed any fueh nice exad- 
nefs, but contented themfelves with deferr¬ 
ing, in a general manner, what is the fenti- 
ment upon which juftice, modelty and vera¬ 
city are founded, and what is the ordinary 
way of ading to which thofe virtues would 
commonly prompt us. 

Something* 
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■ 5 ;:.: • < ^' // Something, indeed, not unlike die dodtrine 



of the cafuifts, feems to have been attempted 
by feveral philofophers. There is fomething 
of this kind in the third book of Cicero’s of¬ 
fices, where he endeavours like a cafuifl to 
give rules for our conduct in many nice cafes, 
in which it is difficult to determine where¬ 
abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
appears too, from many paffages in the fame 
book, that feveral other philofophers had at¬ 
tempted fomething of the fame kind before 
him. Neither he nor they, however, ap¬ 
pear to have aimed at giving a compleat 
fyftem of this fort, but only meant to ihow 
how fituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheft propriety of 
condufl confifts in obferving or in receding 
from what, in ordinary cafes, are the rules of 
duty. 

Every fyidem of pofitive law may be re¬ 
garded as a more or lets imperfed attempt to¬ 
wards a fyltem of natural jurilprudence, or 
towards an enumeration of the particular rules 
of jiulice. As the violation of juflicc is what 
men will never fubmit to from one another, 
the publick magiftrate is under a neceflity of 
employing the poiMer of the commonwealth 
to enforce the practice of this virtue. With¬ 
out this precaution, civil fociety would be¬ 
come a feeric of bloodfhcd and diforder, everv 
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x all governments that have acquired any 
considerable authority, undertakes to do jui- 
tice to all, and promiles to hear and to re- 
drefsevery complaint of injury. In all well- 
governed Hates too, not only judges are ap¬ 
pointed for determining the controversies of 
individuals, but rules are prescribed for re¬ 
gulating the decilions of thole judges ; and 
thefe rules are, in general, intended to co¬ 
incide with thofe of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do fo 
In every inltance. Sometimes what is called 
the constitution of the Hate, that is, the in- 
tereH of the government; - Sometimes the in- 
tereH of particular orders of men who tyran¬ 
nize the government, warp the polltive" laws 
of the country from what natural juHice would 
preferibe. In Some countries, the rudenefs 
and barbarifm of the people hinder the na¬ 
tural Sentiments of jullice from arriving at 
that accuracy and precision which, in more 
civilifed nations, they naturally attain to. 
Their laws are like their manners grofs and 
rude and undrflinguilhing. In other coun¬ 
tries the unfortunate constitution of their courts 
of judicature hinders any regular fyHem of 
jurisprudence from ever eHablilhing itfelf 
among them, though the improved manners 
of the people may be Such as would admit of 
the molt accurate. In no country do the de¬ 
cisions of polltive law coincide exactly, in 
every cafe, with the rules which the natural 
fenle of juHice would dictate. Syllerns of po~ 
Sitr'e Jaw, therefore, though they delerve the 
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>>£reateft authority, as the records of the fen- 
tjmcnts of mankind in different ages and na¬ 
tions, yet can never be regarded as accurate 
fyftems of the rules of natural juftice. 

It might have been expected that the rea- 
fonings of lawyers, upon the different imper¬ 
fections and improvements of the laws of dif¬ 
ferent countries, fhould have given occalion 
to an enquiry into what wen; the natural 
rules of juftice independent of allpofitive in- 
flitution. It might have been expected that 
thefe reafbnings fhould have led them to aim 
at eftablifliing a fyftem of what might pro- 
j'Cily be called natural jurifprudence, or a 
theory of the general principles which our ht 
to run through and be the foundation of the 
laws of all nations. But tho’ the reafonings 
of lawyers did produce fomething of tins, 
kind, and though no man has treated fyftema- 
tically 01 the laws of any particular country. 
Without intermixing in his work many ob¬ 
servation^ of this fbrt; it was very late in 
ie world before any fuch general fyftem 
was thought of, or before the philofophy of 
!aw was treated of by itfelf, and without re¬ 
gard to the particular inftitutions of any one 
nation. In none of the ancient moralifts, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu¬ 
meration of the rules of juftice. Cicero in 

iufticfm'diff Ariftotle ■“ his ethi «» treat of 
j unite m the fame general manner in wV 1 

they treat of all ,! e other vim " 

laws of Cicero and Plato, where Vvri f 

naturally have expected 
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■wards an enumeration of thole rules of natu¬ 
ral ecmity, which ought to be enforced by 
the pofitivc laws of every country, there is, 
however, nothing of this kind. Their laws 
are laws of police, not of julticc. Grotius 
'feems to have been the firft, who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a fyftem of 
thole principles which ought to run through, 
and be the foundation of the law's of all na¬ 
tions ; and his treatife of the laws of war 
and peace, with all its imperfections, is per¬ 
haps at this day the molt compleat work that 
has yet been given upon this fubjeCt. I fhall 
in another dilcourfe endeavour to give an ac¬ 
count of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolu¬ 
tions they have undergone in the different 
ages and periods of focicty, not only in what 
concerns juitice, but in what concerns po¬ 
lice, revenue and arms, and whatever effe 
is the objew of law. I ftiajl not, therefore, 
at prefent enter into any further detail con¬ 
cerning the hiftory of jurisprudence. 


